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THE SCHOOLMASTER AT HOME, 


Ixstruction—as the old proverb 
says concerning charity—should be- 
gin at home. Once firmly seated 
there, it may expand outwards—the 
wider the better. To bring the reader 
at once to our point, we take him to 
visit a school, in town or village, ia 
which children of the poorer classes 
—the progeny of peasants and arti- 
sans—are instructed. He is to hear 
the pupils examined by their teacher, 
and distinguish themselves, as the 
local newspaper says, ‘‘ by the prompt- 
ness and accoracy of their replies, 
showing a state of advancement cre- 
Gitable alike to themselves and their 
instructors ;” and baving done so, he 
is to put a few simple questions of 
his own to them. He will probably 
find that, after they have answered 
with minute precision about Babylon 
and Nineveh — perhaps also about 
Athens and ancient Rome—it is a 
chance if any of them can tell the 
name of the county town, and 
whether or not it is an old cathedral 
city or a modern manufacturing 
borough. They have shown a mar- 
vellous acquaiutance with the Jordan, 
the Nile, the Euphrates, and the 
Scamander; but ask them about 
that dingy puddle in which you have 
seen some of them make-believe to 
angle, while their mothers are draw- 
ing out its fetid waters, and com- 
plaining that poor folks can get 
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nothing better, you will find that 
few of them are acynainted with its 
bright fountains in the hills, or the 
manufacturing machinery washed by 
it in its course ; and that none of them 
can comprehend what has changed it 
from a pellacid stream to a filthy 
ditch. Turn over another leaf; you 
find that these humble scholars have 
ready answers to give about the 
priests of Baal, the Oracle of Delphi, 
and the Temple of Janus ; but they 
know nothing whatever of the balf- 
dozen different religious communi- 
ties whose temples they pass in their 
daily walk to school. They are 
charged with a noble array of “ dic- 
tionary words” about monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, illus- 
trated by facts about the Council of 
the Areopagus, Ostracism, the Senate, 
the: Tribunate, and the Comitia; 
but they know nothing whatever 
about the select vestry, or the police 
commission, or ia what a purish 
beadle differs from a member of Par- 
liament, and a colonel of a regiment 
from both. They can speak so well 
to the purpose about Aristides, Alci- 
biades, and Cincinnatus, that you 
might suppose them to have known 
the men, or at least to have con- 
ducted extensive biographical re- 
searches about them; but they don’t 
know the name or function cf the 
chief magistrate, or the sheriff, or the 
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chairman of the quarter sessions ; 
they attach no identity even to the 
distinguished member for the city, 
nor do they know that such is the 
position of the man whom everybody 
is speaking about as having brought 
forward in Parliament a fiscal mea- 
eure calculated very materially to in- 
fluence, whether for good or evil, 
their future prospects in life. Science 
is not wanting: there are glib answers 
about primary and stratified rocks, 
fossiliferous deposits, and anticlinal 
axes; but find, if you can, the boy 
who recognises the hard crystalline 
causeway as the unstratified granite 
of the neighbouring mountains, and 
the softer flagstones of the footpath 
as sedimentary rock, or who knows 
that the tough clay in which he 
flounders home is the close-packed 
detritus of silicious rocks, which 
must be enriched by organic mixtures 
before it can become fruitful mould. 
If they have learned a smattering of 
the technicalities of botany, you will 
probably find that it has not sufficed 
to make the town-bred ones aware 
that potatoes are roots and chestnuts 
seeds, 

In the wear and tear of their rough 
journey through life, the isolated 
morsels of knowledge thus committed 
to the memory of those who have 
to work for bread, grow dim and 
disappear. They are at best but 
vague abstractions. They have no 
real appreciable substance in them 
—-nothing to anchor them to the 
memory. Between what the work- 
man experiences of practical life 
within his own narrow round of 
duties, and these distant generalities, 
there is fixed a vast gulf of ignorance 
which he cannot see across. It is 


otherwise with his more fortunate. 


contemporaries of the middle and 
wealtby classes. Though much useless 
knowledge is thrown away on them 
too, yet they are so satuated with 
justruction that a portion of it re- 
mains, and realises itself through 
pursuits in after life, which make a 
nearer approach to a practical con- 
nection with the school lessons than 
the pursuits of the workman are 
likely to afford. They join the 
learned professions — they become 
members of Parliament or statesmen, 
or ut least justices of the peace, town- 
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councillors, select vestrymen, or mem- 
bers of parochial boards. They are 
merchants, with dealings abroad; or 
they travel, and thus obtain notions 
of territorial distance, and difference 
in climate, ethnology, and _institu- 
tions,—things which are mere vague 
ideas to those who plod in one me- 
chanical routine at home. 

It is difficult to realise to any mem- 
ber of the educated classes how im- 
practicable it is for their less for- 
tunate brethren to acquire the larger 
and more general facts and doctrives 
of ordinary -science. The difficulty 
of realising the impracticability 
arises from this, that for the purpose 
of isolating in the mind of the ex- 
perimentalist the idea which he has 
to realise, there must be a certain 
blank space or arena of ignorance, or 
rather uninstroctedoess, in the midst 
of which it must be placed. In this 
highly-enlightened and technological 
age, it would be extremely presump- 
tavus to profess to discover such an 
arena in apy intellect ; and if it were 
discovered, there might be some 
question about the politeness of ex- 
posing it. We can therefore only 
modestly ask the reader to run over 
the sciences and departments of 
science which occur to bim, and fix 
on that which he least knows. There 
will naturally occur to him, among a 
host of other topics, trigonometry, 
plane and spherical — the calculus, 
integral and differential — porisms, 
dynamics, barology, catoptrics, palav- 
zoic entomology, palzograpby, hagi- 
ology, ecclesiology, inconograpby, the 
predicates, the sentences, ontology, 
and porphyrian dichotomy. If in 
apy of these, or in any other that 
may occur to him, the reader is con- 
scious of some isolated spot to which 
his instructed intellect has not pene- 
trated, we desire him to take up the 
most profound and searching work 
bearing upon the topic, and, without 
going through any preliminary study, 
to find the most abstruse formula 
or theory, or the most erudite tecli- 
nical detinition which its pages dis- 
close. Our proposition is, that hav- 
ing done so, he will have about 
as distinct a notion of the real im- 
port of bis acquisition as the working 
man’s boy in an ordinary school has 
about such simple atfairs as the four 
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quarters of the globe, the equator, 
avd the eastern and western hemi- 
spheres, the Emperor of China, and 
the President of the United States. 

Whether or not he is ever to realise 
these things, the problem is to get the 
boy to realise — to know in reality — 
what he carries in his memory. Let 
there be a synthetic system—a put- 
ting together of parts, that it may be 
known what they consist of before 
there is an analysis. Let him have a 
firm position in geography, by under- 
standing practically the land and the 
waters close around him, before he is 
taken to the poles, and carried around 
the world in circles, none of which 
‘come near his own humble door. Let 
him prove and feel that he lives either 
in a town or in a country parish, and 
understand the difference between 
the two, Let him note the secret of 
the nature and powers of the authori- 
ties who rule over himself and his 
neighbours, before he masters the di- 
casts, the Areopagus, and the senate. 
It is surely possible to open his mind 
to some further knowledge of the stiff 
figure who walks the streets in blue 
coat and glazed hat, than that he is 
the policeman, and the general enemy 
of mankind. He may, it is believed, 
without danger, be instructed in the 
sources of these solemn fanctionaries’ 
powers and duties, so as to imbibe 
some germs of the origin and char- 
acter of constitutional and respon- 
sible power in representative govern- 
ment; and it may not be amiss that 
he should recognise in the power of 
the law a praise and protection to 
those that do well, and not solely a 
terror to evil-doers, 

We are not to suppose that our 
schoolboy is a thief, or that, if he were, 
mere school teaching would convert 
him to honesty ; but still it is a preg- 
pant illustration of the effect of ignor- 
ance of the character and conditions 
of our social institutions, that most 
criminals have never from childhood 
had any other notion of the power of 
the law save that it is the common 
enemy to be dreaded, and either 
fought or fled from as occasion 
serves, Some years ago there appear- 
ed among the police reports in the 
London newspapers a stray notice of 
a boy committed for theft, who was 
suppused, from the nature of a coup- 
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let which he had chalked on the wall 
of his cell, to have made a faint in- 
ductive approach toward the philo- 
sophy of punishment. This effort at 
authorship—perhaps it is too simple 
and quaint to be genuine, but never 
mind—was embodied in the lines fol- 
lowing :-— 

‘‘Him as prigs vot isn’t hisn, 

Ven he’s cotcht, he goes to prisn.” 

The induction is very clearly and 
neatly put ; it gives utterance to a 
too common occorence. Thus the 
jail is the first thing to teach the un- 
instructed youth the power of the 
law; and, indeed, without looking 
exclusively to the criminal portion 
of our population, it is a sad truth 
that the humbler and less educated 
are apt toacquire their first distinct 
acquaintance with the institutions 
under which they live by running 
against them, and suffering in the col- 
lision — as dogs find out the places 
where they should not be from the 
kick they get when casually straying 
in them. 

Among the matters important to 
themselves, about which it were well 
for the working population that they 
were trained to a better knowledge, 
are the ordinary physical materiuls of 
their well-being,—the knowledge that 
would make them acquainted with 
the condition of the food they eat, 
the raiment they wear, and the dwell- 
ings they live in. It would perhaps 
be of still more moment to some of 
them to have their faculties opened 
to a perception of the elements of 
strength, durability, and general fit- 
ness for their proper use of thoee ma- 
terials which they have to work up 
into merchantable commodities. In the 
various fibrous substances which pass 
unnoticed through their hands in the 
daily routine of the manufacture of 
textile fabrics, there is an immense 
world of peculiarities and nice dis- 
tinctions to reward, not only with 
curious knowledge, but practical ad- 
vantage, the close observer. So, too, 
of timbers, metals, and stones. A 
little science might not be thrown 
away on such matters, provided it is 
kept within reach of practice. If two 
stones be alike in colour, the mason 
will seldom know that the one of 
crystalline formation is hard and dur- 
able, while the other of mechanical 
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rock is soft and friable ; he knows no 
difference, save what he is conscious 
of in the course of working ; and even 
that will not teach him, that the stone 
he is hammering on is of a kind to 
exfoliate and fall speedily to picces. 
It might be as well for him to prove 
that the sparkling metallic dust so 
like gold on the block he is smooth- 
ing for an ornamental gateway, is in 
reality a sulphate of iron which will 
oxidise on exposure, and cover his 
work with great blotches of tawny red. 
Handicraft trades are susceptible of 
bumerous practical improvements, 
which are only likely to suggest them- 
selves to intelligent and observant 
operatives. On the other hand, tra- 
ditional practices, which are tedious 
or ineffective or costly, are repeated 
* from generation to generation for cen- 
tories by men, who, like most of our 
workmen, listlessly and blindly fol- 
low the routine in which they are 
trained. A few years ago, when a 
building was to be erected of freestone 
in Aberdeen, where the local material 
is granite, some masons, accustomed 
to work in the new material, were im- 
ported along with it. They remarked 
with much contempt, that instead of 
using the mallet and chisel like them- 
selves, the Aberdeen masons dressed 
the granite with a sharp-pointed ham- 
mer like a small pickaxe. The free- 
stone men called on their brethren of 
the primitive rock to abandon their 
absurd tool, and adopt a more enlight- 
ened method ; but the Aberdeen men 
maintained that granite could not be 
otherwise dressed than as they did it. 
Both stood on the traditions of their 
craft. It did happen, however, with 
a good fortune unusual to such occa- 
sions, that the mallet and chisel were 
tried on the granite, that they were 
found completely effective, and that 
not only was a more perfect dressing 
than the old spotted surface commu- 
nicated to the stone, but that dressed 
granite was ever after a much cheaper 
commodity than it had been. 

In advocating for the working 
man an education of which he can 
make practical use, we are not to 
be set down as questioning the 
blessings which literary pursuits are 
capable of conferring on man, if 
he have a taste for them. Our pre- 
sent dealing is, in fact, rather with 
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the elements of his physical well- 
being, than of his purely intellectaal 
elevation and enjoyment. By all - 
means let him have books of every 
kind at his leisure hours, and learn 
how to enjoy them: such exercise of 
the mind, spontaneously undertaken, 
and consequently pursued with relish 
and purpose, will have a totally dif- 
ferent influence over him from the 
barren technicalities in remote re- 
gions of knowledge, which the school- 
boy commits to memory at the will 
of another. Still, limiting our present 
suggestions to the line of bis material 
advantage and wellbeing, a sort of 
literature we would not have him 
totally ignorant of is embodied in: 
those brief compendinms of infor- 
mation on the practical things of the 
day and place, which are often the 
only literature of the affluent mer- 
chant. There is the Almanac, for in- 
stance, which informs him of the 
working length of the different days 
in the year, of the terms, of the mar- 
kets, and of the different local insti- 
tutions around him. There is the 
Directory, which, with a variety of 
other apt information, lets him know 
how many and what people are in 
any town giving employment in his 
own or kindred pursuits, and shows 
him the way to the door he wishes 
to find. It is curious to observe how 
few of the working classes ever seek 
these prompt methods of finding 
those with whom they have business 
concerns. In the newspaper, instead 
of perusing with flushed face and 
angry eye the leader which exposes 
the folly of strikes and combinations, 
and then throwing down the sheet 
with a curse at its destitution of all 
sympathy with freedom and manly 
aspirations, he might do something 
to protect himself from those difficul- 
ties which lead to the combination 
and the strike, if he were accustomed 
to notice the prospects of employ- 
ment and labour, the condition of 
markets, and the prices of commodi- 
ties, whether those which he makes, 
or those which he buys. 

We are not oblivious of the fact 
that systems of teaching from real 
objects have been largely expounded 
in theory—as what good system has 
not? The names of Pestalozzi, Mayo, 
and Fellenberg, have only to be men. 
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tioned to call up a series, not only of 
literary exhortations, but of practical 
exertions worthy of all attention and 
praise, and not entirely unproductive 
of good. Unless, however, there be 
a great exception, as there seems to 
be, among the Swiss peasantry in the 
districts radiating from Pestalozzi’s 
old castle school at Yverdun, it can 
scarcely be said that object-teaching 
has had any material influence on the 
world as yet ; and, in fact, for the rea- 
gon to be presently referred to, it 
would seem that the teaching from 
practical objects has degenerated 
' jnto the lifeless routine of all other 
cheap and bad teaching, A box is 
opened, and the articles in it held 
up one by one. “ That is sponge : 
sponge is an animal product— it is 
amorphous, it is porous. That is 
caoutchouc or india-rubber; it is 
soft, it is not brittle; it is elastic, 
inflammable, insoluble in water,” and 
so on; then the box is shut, and the 
school dismisses with the impression 
of having bad a lesson more than 
usually dull. 

Voltaire, in his essay on epic 
poetry, after examining the various 
theories laid down by preceding 
authors to account for the absence of 
high works of this class in the French 
language, concludes by announcing it 
as his own opinion, that the reason 
why France has not a great epic 
poem, is because France has not 
had a great epic poet. On a similar 
principle, we find it more satisfactory 
to attribute all deficieneies in teach- 
ing to deficiencies in the teachers. 
If we must go a step farther back 
into causes, it will be to say that 
the schoolmaster has not his proper 
position among us; that he is under- 
estimated and under-paid ; that in- 
stead of being, as he should be, the 
head and director of the education 
of the generation under his charge, 
he is treated as a subordinate who 
-has to carry out the projects and 
plane of others. Hence, both high 
and low, teachers are among us too 
abjectly the slaves of the book. In 
interior schools, where their pay is 
very humble, they are but the mere 
medium through which the contents 
gf schoolbooks are imparted to their 
pupils; they neither think nor act 
as independent instractors. A great 
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deal of the sort of teaching we have 
been referring to is not to be imparted 
by means of books; but when the 
instructor, instead of a bound volame, 
has placed in his hand a box of Pes- 
talozzian objects, it does not alter 
the flat routine of his communication, 
taken from some work intended for 
this kind of teaching. In fact, he 
himself generally knows but little 
about the matters he professes to 
teach, except the contents of his 
books. 

As to what these books consist of, 
or what kind of men make them, the 
parental world is trustingly indiffer- 
ent. There are deep prejudices and 
even keen discussions about the creed 
and the opinions of the parish school- 
master, who, poor drudge! only im-° 
parts what he finds in the text-books 
that come in his way : but where is he 
who deigns to make inquiry about 
the opinions or the principles of the 
authors of the text-books themselves, 
the contents of which are communi- 
cated by the jealously-watched teacher 
with confiding simplicity ? Those en- 
gaged in the preparation of this large 
and momentous department of litera- 
ture, know well that they need never 
expect any objection or any improve- 
ment to be suggested by the teachers 
who use the books, unless these con- 
tain matter very flagrant or deleteri- 
ous indeed. Some schoolbooks are, 
ion this country, issued under the 
sanction of Government—in despotic 
countries, of course, they all are. 
Others, again, are written by men of 
note, whose attainments and princi- 
_ are conspicuous to the world. 

ut probably. by far the greater part 
of them are the work of unknown 
writers, who probably have prepared 
them with the perfectly irreproach- 
able motive of earning the wages of 
hard labour. The parent who is so 
fastidious about the opinions and 
character of the schoolmaster to 
whom he commits his children, does 
he ever inquire into those of the 
author whose works are not merely 
to be read in school, but, if the 
teaching be thorough, to be absorbed 
into the creed and understanding of 
his child? Does such a parent ever 
peruse the books ,themselves, to see 
what principles they inculcate? Not 
he. They are dry reading, and he is 
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satisfied that his young folks are in 
good bands. Good enough hands 
they may be negatively, in their in- 
nocence, and indisposition to do mis- 
chief themselves, bat poor protection 
from those which may be contained 
in the printed books for which the 
common schoolmaster has a super- 
stitious veneration. There are few 
more flagrant instances of that com- 
mon error which seeks responsibility 
in the wrong place, and thinks it is 
found when it is far oif—that error 
which consists, according to a slangish 
way of potting it, in not knowing 
what thimble the pea is under. 

If we have raised a momentary 
alarm in any mind—if,we have rais- 
ed a suspicion that we know some 
unpleasant truths about school li- 
terature, let us put such a mind at 
once at ease again. We doubt not 
that if the various schoolbooks in 
common use were passed under a 
rigid scrutiny, they wou!d be found 
free of anything pernicious, or tending 
to undermine either religion or mora- 
lity, and susceptible of censure solely 
for blanders and dalness. But we 
are not indebted even for their nega- 
tive good qualities to those who use 
them us their tools of trade. The 
censorship of the press in this de- 
partment is performed by the pub- 
lisbers. The wholesale trade in school- 
It requires consi- 


books is peculiar. 
derable capital, which bas to remain 
long sunk without return, as authors 
who attempt to publish such books 
on their own account soon find out to 


their cost. Hence the schoolbook 
publishing houses are generally sub- 
stantial concerns, aiming at respect- 
ability, and their owners are peculi- 
arly alive to anything which might 
give even one book out of many a 
bad repute, and damage the reputa- 
tion of their large stock. Hence we 
‘believe that in general, indeed almoat 
universally, our schoolbooks are void 
of offence. We wish we could say as 
much for their scholarship and accur- 
acy. In a few laborious articles which 
have lately appeared in the Geutle- 
man’s Magazine, an array of popular 
and well-appreciated school histories 
has been subjected to inspection 
with sadly damaging results; the ex- 
tent of ignorance and carelessness 
found in some, which have been 
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issued under high auspices, is ap. 
palling. 

The influence of the mere book 
upon all instruction, as supersediny 
sagacity and practicability in’ the 
teacher, is, we fear, not likely to. be 
corrected by the new arrangements 
for qualifications for office in the 
civil service. These arrangements, 
indeed, have the effect of propagat- 
ing the notion that to know the 
contents of books is to know and do 
everything. Intelligence and a good 
education are valuable qualities in 
a public servant, as in every other 
man, yet there are first-rate public 
servants who are unlearned in the 
Brut—cannot tell, in answer to the 
geographical questions, where St, 
Jingo and Powkeepsy are—could: not 
distinguish the predicate from the 
copula—and would break down en- 
tirely in the drafting of a letter from 
Ben Jonson to Milton on the beau- 
ties of the legitimate drama. But 
notwithstanding such flagrant de- 
ficiencies, these men are good arith- 
meticians, make no blunders in the 
geography they are concerned with, 
write grammar and sense, and pre- 
pare distinct and perspicuous letters 
to the Home Office or the Treasury. 
The worst of this matter is, that 
examinations cannot bring out those 
practical business qualifications which 
ure the most valuable in the public 
servant. It is impossible to test by 
this, or by anything else than prac- 
tice, a good book-keeper, or penner 
of office documents. It is notorious, 
indeed, that from the uncertaivty of 
the test applied, young men of con- 
siderable practical ability have been 
rejected for deficiency on those prac- 
tical branches with which they are 
best acquainted, in consequence of 
the defectiveness, not of their own 
qualities, but of the test applied to 
them. 

But to return to the class to 
whom these remarks are specially 
devoted. Education, in as far as it 
is to promote the worldly. prosper- 
ity of the working -man, resolves 
itself into two distinet objects : first, 
to enable him to obtain the greatest 
remuneration for his labour, and, 
second, to enable him to make the 
best of his money when he has got 
it. Having already cast a casual 
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glance at some unfalfilled requisites 
for imparting to working people the 
best use of their productive faculties, 
Jet us throw out some views on a de- 
fect both in the education and train- 
ing of youth, and the social opinions 
about the conduct and claims of adults, 
which probably may not at first sight 
command assent, but must, we are 
convinced, come closer home to the 
reader’s conviction the more he thinks 
of them, and the more completely he 
works out the social problem they 
suggest for himself. 

There is too little versatility of 
capacity among our working men, 
and too much adherence among 
them each to his own line of work 
and business, as if they were all 
divided, like Orientalists, into castes, 
of which it is the privilege and duty 
of the members to follow out to the 
end of their existence some one 
simple function, never diverging 


from it into other occupations, and 
never liable to have their own in- 
truded on by’ the members of other 
castes. 

At the beginning of our plea we 


admit at once the soundness of the 
proverbial old prejudice against the 
“ Jack-of-all-trades,” and the “ Davie- 
do-a’-things.” Both in high and 
humble occupations, a certain con- 
tinuous steadiness of ‘purpose and 
distinctness of aim are necessary to 
individual success, and consequently 
to general usefulness. In the days 
of very imperfect science, one man 
pursued feebly and vaguely a variety 
of branches, each of which is now 
sufficient to tax the chief exertions 
of one man, The restless and versa- 
tile portion of the community have 
a proverb that “a gangin foot is aye 
gettin’,” but it is contradicted by 
another which assures us that “a 
rolling stone never gathers moss.” 
The sanguine restless schemers — the 
Cousin Jacks —of the upper orders 
rarely hit on fortune, and ‘cannot 
keep it when they do so; their life 
is to themselves a restless transit 
from difficulty to difficulty, a panting 
and floundering after the marsh- 
lights of fortune down to the hapless 
end of their career. In the humbler 
classes, the man of small versatile 
powers and restless habits, who dis- 
Jains the beaten track of any fixed 
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occupation, is equally marked in the 
characteristics of his life, which vary 
only from that of the better-born vag- 
rant, by the lower depths of privation 
and suffering to which he is subjected 
in his checkered but never bright 
career, 

Let us farther admit, at the be- 
ginning, the value of training, and 
the facilities given by long-practised 
uniformity of pursuit. It would be 
a very hopeless task to take a vener- 
able sewer of trousers, who has 
squatted on the same board for 
thirty or forty years, or a cobbler 
who has lappered away in the same 
stall for a like period, and convert 
him into an able seaman, a jockey, 
a rope-dancer, or a chimney-sweep. 
There are. physical faculties the 
powers of which are developed by 
their continued use. Partly the 
practised muscles acquire strength, 
but also, to a certain extent, they 
learn a sort of trick for economis- 
ing strength, by involuntarily ad- 
justing themselves to the position 
in which they can accomplish the ac- 
customed movement with the smallest 
possible exertion. Hence not only 
will the tailor and the shoemaker 
be incapable, in their utmost des- 
peration, to bring forth the pro- 
per wuscular action for heaving 
themselves up with ropes, and ba- 
lancing themselves ‘on booms; but 
taking the other side of the ques- 
tion, set the herculean ploughman 
or navvie who has not tried such 
occupations before, to wield the 
tailor’s needle or the shoemaker’s 
awl, he will find that a very few 
efforts will tire him—that he has 
not sufficient strength within his 
brawny limbs, for the task of the 
pallid city artisan, whom he could 
shake to pieces with one band. 
Such are the advantages of custom 
and training. 

Our doctrine is, however, that the 
bounds of their efficiency have not 
been rationally and accurately de- 
fined in this country. We desire a 
revision of that social law which par- 
titions our worked people into “ castes,” 
or “lines” as ti call them, to 
which they are thralled for life. We 
hold the practice, in its present rigid 
form, is a superstition, and that 
like other superstitions, good may 
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be done by shaking it well, that we 
may eee what it is really made of. 

To those who contemplate the 
perpetual shifting of occupation, 
necessitated by the adoption of 
machinery and the progress of inven- 
tion, the momentous character of 
such. a question must be at once 
obvious. It is the question to thou- 
sands—we-might say to millions— 
of idleness or work, of pauperism 
or of prosperity. The story of our 
handloom weavers fighting for half 
a century in a  Cceath- struggle 
against machinery — wearying suc- 
cessive generations of statesmen 
with their protracted wailings, and 
driving commissioners of inquiry 
distracted to find a remedy for their 
mighty sufferings, is the epic of this 
social calamity. Their trade was 
doomed when their distresses began, 
avd the salvation of themselves and 
their generation would have been 
in the knowledge of this simple fact, 
which yet no one taught them. The 
source of their prosperity in the 
last century was not the legitimate 
influence of skill and hard work; 
it arose from fortuitous and tem- 
porary causes. Arkwright’s and Har- 
grave’s inventions produced the yarn 
with the rapidity of magic, and 
laid it at the weaver’s dvuor.  Be- 
fore the world got benefit from 
the machinery, its prodace had to 
pass through the weaver’s simple 
process, and thus his trade became 
highly lucrative. But it was too 
simple and easy a process not to be 
superseded by the very power which 
was now ministering to it. After 
pushing him onward in its fierce 
career, this power soon came along- 
side of the poor weaver, and snatched 
the bread from his grasp. From 
being an easy, Jucrative trade, the 
loom sank into the symbol of starva- 
tion. Rightly instructed or rightly 
advised, the weavers would have 
seen that their fate was doomed— 
would have songht, such of them as 
were pot too old, other and better 
trades, and brought up their cbil- 
dren in a horror of the pauperising 
pursuit of jerking a stick from left 
to right, and from right to left. 
What they did, however, was to 
cling to their broken trade, as if 
adherence to it in adversity were a 
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heroic duty worthy of martyrdom; 
and not only so, but their decreasing 
remuneration tempted them to bring | 
their children into partnership—thug 
rearing a race of pauper workers 
still lower in grade than themselves; 
for the better days which the old race 
of weavers had seen, gave them a re- 
epectability and degree of bumble 
refinement, which brightened their 
existence even in its sorrowful close, 
There is no human being, free of 
disease or palpable defect in mind or 
body, who cannot learn what is called 
light plain hand - weaving in a very 
short time, thongh perbaps it is not 
every one who is gifted with the se. 
rene patience necessary to pursue it 
as a trade. There is a story about 
the capture of a ship by the Alge- 
rines, and their devoting all its ins 
mates as slaves to some productive 
labour, except a fat metapbysician, 
for whom no better occupation could 
be found than the incubation and 
hatching of eggs. Had he been set 
to handloom weaving, the pursuit 
had scarcely been less monotonous 
and dreary. A change from this 
trade to any other involves no dis- 
carding of any acquired skill or 
peculiar training, as the abandonment 
of the joiner’s or the tailor’s trade, 
for instance, would. It is remark- 
able, however, that just as we ascend 
in the scale of skill and training, we 
ascend in the capacity to change from 
one occupation to another—the skill 
in question predicating a certain 
amount of available intelligence. It 
is for the intellectual professions and 
occupations that the most tedious, 
minute, and difficult training is re- 
quired ; yet we constantly see men of 
the educated classes changing their 
pursuits, and adapting themselves 10 
their position. Tuke the lists of mem- 
bers of the Bar, and of the different 
medical incorporations, and see how 
many are engaged in pursuits quite 
different from those to which they . 
were trained. The qualifications of 
& pewspaper editor, among the 
most special and thoroughly con- 
ventional in existence, requiring a 
prompt and skilful adaptation of tac- 
tics, varied knowledge, and a ready 
fluent pen, have generally been ac- 
quired by men trained to some totally 
different fixed pursuit, owing to 
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those peculiar conditions of the lite- 
rary profession which deprive it of 
any school or system of training of 
its own. Men who bave entered life 
as officers in the army or navy, have 
attached themselves to the civil ser- 
vice, and in many instances have 
risen in it to great distinction. Chat- 
ham was first known in Parliament 
as “that terrible cornet of dragoons ;” 
and Chancellor Erskine was brought 
up asa sailor. The Church generally 
keeps in hand those who have so- 
lemoly attached themselves to it as 
a profession, since it is not deemed 
creditable to be defrocked. Yet 
literature, art, and science owe many 
aservice to members of the profes- 
sion whose position has not restricted 
them to duties purely clerical. The 
percussion-cap was the invention of 
one clergyman, the power-loom of 
another. Every new invention—the 
steam-ship, the railway, the electric 
telegraph — while it testifies that 
some one man has taken great strides 
out of the course of all the known 
beaten paths, at the same time draws 
after it a multitude of educated and 
skilled men to perform the new func- 
tion of carrying the invention into 
practical execution, and it may be of 
improving and perfecting it. When 
aman of education, who has leisure 
and taste for such a thing, tries avy 
of the higher mechanical trades, such 
as those of the joiner or the black- 
smith, he is generally amazed at his 
own proficiency, and at the ease with 
which he acquires the special facul- 
ties and mechanical devices suited to 
bring forth the desired result. His 
knowledge of natural philosopby and 
the mechanical powers informs him 
promptly of those little secrets about 
the strength of materials, and the 
fitting of parts to each otber, which 
the uninstructed mechanic practises, 
without understanding them, as the 
result of a tedious monotony of train- 
ing. An eye cultivated to nicety of 
observation, at the same time adjusts 
proportions and detects deficiencies, 
looks to the finish and edge of tools, 
and naturally adapts itself to many 
petty services which also are to the 
uninstructed the fruit of tedious and 
unintelligent routine. 

Some foreign workmen are a re- 
proach to our own, in the resources 


at their disposal from their ability to 
do more than one thing. The Swiss 
peasantry of the Jura oceupy them- 
selves with their little farms during 
the warm months, and when snowed 
up in winter betake themselves to 
the extremely delicate and intricate 
task of constructing the works of 
those Geneva watches which are re- 
nowned all over the world for their 
neatness and accuracy. In those 
deep awfal valleys of the Alps, where 
the people are so often stricken with 
organic disease, it is beautifal to see 
the versatile ingenuity with which 
they employ their remaining faculties 
in ornamental woodwork and other 
minor arts. With us it is too often 
seen in the humbler classes, that a 
natural deformity, or the accidental 
loss of a sense or a limb, is held to 
justify an abandonment of all effort 
at self-support, and a recumbency on 
pauperism. There are many excep- 
tions, itis trne. There are few coun- 
try districts which have not’ known, 
at some time, the possession of a 
distingyished “lamiter”’—some poor 
bedridden creature, whose highly de- 
veloped ingenuity has made him the 
resort of the country-side, in all cases 
where there were difficult jobs out of 
the ordinary routine of the mechan- 
ical trades to be accomplished. Those 
exquisitely-cut Lawrencekirk — snuff- 
boxes of fifty years ago, the peculiar 
structure of which gave origin to a 
staple manufacture of the country 
now extensively pursued, were, if we 
mistake’ pot, first. invented and made 
by a lamiter. The delicate farnace- 
heating necessary for the perfection 
of that noblest of our\ pottery manu- 
factures, Wedgwood ware, was dis- 
covered by the man whose name it 
bears, at a time when the calamity 
of a broken leg compelled him to 
abandon his usual occupation as 
amechanic, and his active mind 
sought a pursuit in such experiments 
and contrivances as one thus disabled 
could carry through. 

The versatility of our Freneh rivals 
in all .handicraft occupations has 
often made itself conspicuous, to the 
disparagement in some measure of 
our own people, in the face of all the 
other and nobler qualities which these 
possess. The resources of the French 
soldier in cooking, finding quarters 
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and comfort for himself, improvising 
substitutes for the proper munitions 
of an army when these are not at 
hand in the legitimate shape, and 
generally in overcoming mechanical 
difficulties, were frequently noticed 
during the Crimean war. Our rivals 
wondered how troops so transcend- 
ent in their purely warlike discipline, 
and so brilliant in battle, could be so 
helpless in all the small, but, in the 
aggregate, important details of a 
soldier’s duty ; and out own command- 
ers admitted the defect, and groped 
about rather hopelessly for a remedy. 
The fathers of the same Frenchmen, 
when they were our enemies, and 
filled our prisons of war, scattered 
over the whole country the touching 
testimonies of their ingenious indus- 
try in toys and light movables. They 
were things not of an enduring nature, 
most of which have probably disap- 
peared ; but many people will remem- 
ber how often, when their boyish ad- 
miration was excited by some little 
article, conspicuous at the same time 
for the simplicity of the mateyials and 
the prettiness of the construction, 
there was the same invariable answer 
about the makers—‘* Ah, yes, the 
French prisoners, poor fellows.” In 
those dire pandemoniums, the Convict 
Bagnes, where thousands of the most 
accomplished ruffians in France were 
chained to the pavements, their na- 
tural ingenuity; and activity still de- 
veloped itself, and out of their pol- 
lated manufactory has come many a 
pretty toy or decoration, such as the 
mind naturally associates with youth 
and innocence. 

It is a general practice among 
French artisans to leara how to ob- 
tain a livelihood by more than one 
occupation. ‘T'rae, but the patriotic 
reader questions if it would be a good 
bargain to exchange for these quali- 
ties' the steady, continuous, working 
power, the masculur strength, the 
sound practical sense, and the inde- 
pendent spirit of our working classes. 
Perbaps not, but at the same time 
the Parisian owvrier is not a being to 
be despised like the lazy lazzaroni of 
Italy, or even the unenterprising 
peasantry of France itself. When 
fally developed, he is an active, clever, 
intelligent man, who makes a good 
income, and knows how to extract 
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the greatest quantity of enjoyment 
from it, while he goes through the 
world ennobled by @ certain’ feeling 
of independence in the consciousness 
that if bis present trade fail him he can 
take to another. 

Bat why should nothing but an 
exchange of qualities be anticipated? 
Why not seek to add the ingenuity, 
the tact, and ready adaptability of 
the foreigner to the sturdy strength 
and manly steadiness of purpose of 
our own people? Greater social 
atneliorations like this have been 
witnessed, and probably, like many 
other good results, it requires but 
to be believed in as a_ practicabi- 
lity, to exist as a reality. EHven 
where that inteligence aud kuow- 
ledge of common things which we 
deem necessary to enable the work- 
man to adjust himself to his position 
have been wanting, there are in- 
stances where an entire change of 
occupation has been attempted and 
successfully adopted through the 
pressure of dire necessity. Few oe- 
cupations hold out less hope to the 
in-door worker than that of the 
collier, with its discomforts, its bhard- 
ships, its dangers, and the very pecu- 
liar manual skill required to htt the 
proper blow in the right place amid 
wet and darkness, and ander the dif- 
ficulties of a constrained attitude. 
The great colliery strikes, however, 
of 1842, happened to be contempor- 
aary with the crisis of the fate 
of the handloom weavers. The 
pits were recruited from the ex- 
hausted ranks of these unfortunates, 
and the rapidity and success with 
which they overcame’ the difficulties 
of the situation, and established 
themselves as practical colliers, far- 
nished an alarming example, fre- 
quently referred to by political 
economists, of the folly of strikes. 
Even in the history of the mistakes 
into which our working people have 
fallen through their ignorance, there 
is also evidence of the faculty they 
possess for righting themselves when 
the blunder is desperate and the posi- 
tion next to hopeless. Very few people 
of any class pursue in an emigration 
field the occupation they have beeu 
trained to at home; and if it were 
not for their latent adaptability to 
new pursuits, the majority of our 
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emigrants would bave died of star- 
vation as soon as they had reached 
their destination. Their history is 
indeed a sad narrative of ignorance 
avd blundering, causing anxieties 
and sufferings which have only, ina 
proportion of instances, ended’ in 
success. The ignorance of the re- 
sources of emigration fields, and the 
services there required — the ignor- 
ance, in short, of bow they are to 
live—in which people cast their des- 
tinies on the other side of the world, 
is astounding. It is, perhaps, seldom 
that a young woman, departing for 
Australia, takes even so thoughtful a 
view of ber future lot as one we 
once heard of, who, after her trunk 
was packed and all ready, remem- 
bered how at school she had seen 
that the globe was round, with the 
southern hemisphere on the opposite 
side from the northern, and reflected 
that in her new home her position 


would be inverted —a condition so’ 


inconsistent with the decorum in 
which she had been trained, that no 
persuasion would induce her to sub- 
mit to it. The inducements which 
have taken many out have not had 
so much real knowledge at their 
foundation as this which made her 
stay at home. Often the restless dis- 
sipated artisan, to whom city life at 
home did not afford sufficient excite- 
ment, has found himself deposited on 
a boundless plain of arid grass, hun- 
dreds of miles from a town, and 
many miles even from the next sta- 
tion, where he has had to tend sheep 
and feed on tea and damper. The 
general notion with which artisans and 
other working-men have emigrated, 
has not been a specific understanding 
founded on inquiry, that they have 
qnalifications which will bring them 
u better return in the colonies than 
at home. They have little more than 
a vague feeling of expansiveness—an 
idea that there is plenty to divide, 
and more room for them at the com- 
mon table. An artisan, unless he: is 
ambitiously bound for the gold dig- 
gings, where he is to make a sudden 
fortune, has little notion of changing 
his pursuit, but rather, if he thinks 
at all about the matter, expects to 
find that it is more needed and bet- 
ter paid in the land of promise than 
at home. If he be a coach-varnisher, 
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or a book-binder, or a picture-frame 
muker, he expects to have more 
coaches to varnish, or books to bind, 
or pictures to frame, than the over- 
stocked trade at home can supply 
him with. A stone-mason from For- 
farshire, emigrating with sach views, 
was suffering much despondency 
from the unhappy prospect afforded 
by the flat mangrove shores of New 
South Wales, until be rounded in 
between the heights of Port Jackson, 
when he brightened up, and, turning 
to a fellow-pilgrim, said, “ Man, this 
maun be a capital country for stane 
efter a’.” 

This feature of emigration has ex- — 
hibited on a broad scale the way in 
which our working people drift rather 
than steer themselves into their po- 
sition as members of the prodactive 
community. A rumour of the mak- 
ing of some new railway, or the 
establishment of some new manufac- 
tory, penetrates into Dorsetshire or 
far Tipperary, and a gradual stream 
sets in the direction of the additional 
labour field—a stream of beings act- 
ing under a sort of epidemic impulse, 
and scarcely more conscious of the 
specific object of their journey than 
a drove of Highland cattle. Thus 
the mass of labouring. hands sway 
thiy way and that way through the 
land, as large openings for work 
occur here and there. But the indi- 
vidual members of these gregarious 
masses might, if they a 
little thought or knowledge, each 
find out for himself some place and 
some pursuit which shall be, ia com- 
parison with others, the best suited 
for his faculties, and far more ad- 
vantageous, probably, than that to 
which some vague inarticulate ro- 
mour draws him. In short, what 
we desiderate is, that the workman 
should have knowledge enough to be 
able to take a proper estimate of the 
value of his work in the great market 
of the world, and sell it for nothing 
less than its value. If he is to be, 
like inert matter, at the disposal of 
the capitalist, he will be taken and 
cast off.as it may suit his employer’s 
interest, not his own; and if the 
work he has: come to is soon finished, 
or is found impossible, or if any 
other change is made, he may find 
himself left: high and dry in all his 
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vatural helplessness, until he drifts 
unconsciously with some other labour 
eurrent. 

Whoever has been told the, sensa- 
tions. of a respectable mechanic—the 
head of a family—on the first day on 
which he has found himself out of 
work for a permanency, has got a 
glimpse of one: of the most painful 
ordeals which the poor human heart 
has to endure, even in this world of 
troubles. It is an ordeal from which 
increased intelligence would rescue 
thousands, When great. revulsions 
in trade come, there will be wide- 
spread suffering, po doubt; but 
among the sufferers of all ranks, the 
active and intelligent set about right- 
ing themselves, and in doing so they 
go far to redeem the general calamity 
of which they are victims, But it is 
from mere local and incidental sbift- 
ings in occupation, which have no 
effect on the working classes as a 
body, that the greatest aggregate 
amount of suilering is caused to 
them. The shifting influence of 
machinery is its chief source. Take 
some uniform occupation, like spin- 
ning, weaving, or nail-making: a 
machine is invented to do the work, 
and the hands employed in the de- 
partment are thrown out of it, while 
among the rest of the working classes 
there is abundant work and good pay. 
What too often happens is, that the 
people, whom machinery thus sweeps 
past, exhaust themselves in frantic 
effort to keep up with the tireless 
monster, and sooner or later sink in 
apathy, sulleoly ruminating on the 
injustice of which they are the vic- 
tims, and maintaining that the pur- 
suit of their own trade, in which they 
have been trained, is a vested right, 
which cannot, without an outrage on 
all justice, be taken from them, 

Few things are more svlemnly 
touching than a body {of men willing 
to do work, but unavle to obtain 
any—at least any wh.ch, according 
to their own notions, they are able 
to do. It may seem. harsn to say it, 
yet, on consideration of tne case, it 
will be found that there is co more 
upreasonable demand which man can 
make on his fellow than the demand 
to supply him with the special kind of 
work which he is able or which he 
chooses to do, Grant, for instance, 
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in pledge for the support of. destita- 
tion, and that noone. inhabitant, of 
the land shall be permitted to starve 
while another possesses. that where- 
with life can be saved—it is far more 
reasonable to demand our hard cash 
on this principle than to insist on 
receiving it as the wages of labour. 
The insisting on having. it in this 
shape of course predicates that. the 
labour is not profitable, otherwise 
there would be no necessity for the 
coercive role. To say, then, that the 
men who possess the capital avail- 
able for the purpose, sbali be bound 
to keep up unprofitable concerne, is 
not only requiring them to part with 
their money, but is a sort of con- 
demnation to slavery, in the form, of 
a life of anxiety and labour,, for 
which there is no reward. When the 
splitting roller was invented, to have 
required that, the dealers should 
continue to employ hand nail-makers 
at a loss to themselves, would have ° 


-been not merely requiring them to 


part with so much money daily, but 
to undergo all the exertion and 
anxiety of a merchant's business — 
and these are often not light —for 
the purpose of giving away. this 
money in a proper manner. It were 
well if the working classes, who take 
generally a fair estimate of things 
when they have a fair medium of 
knowledge to see them through, had 
the means of perceiving the gross in- 
justice of all such demands. 

Besides the old staple mechanical 
trades and the working of machinery, 
there are here and there in the re- 
cesses of our vast productive organi- 
sation a much greater number of 
specialities requiring a peculiar skill, 
or “ knack,” as it is aptly termed, in 
Scotland—for it is generally coufined 
to ope movement, which is learned 
more by habit than exertion. Such 
a faculty sometimes becomes a tem- 
porary monopoly; and an absolute 
reliance on its continuing to be so, may 
turn out one of the most seductive 
delusions of the workman. These 
specialities are often closely allied 
to machinery; they abound in bat- 
ton-making, struck work, and other 
branches of hardware manofactare ; 
aod they generally consist in prepat- 
ation of the material for the machine, 
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orin doing something to it between 
the operations of the machine, which 
mechanical ingenuity has not yet 
fotind out a way of doing without 
human fingers — filling, as it were, 
with band-work, a blank in machine- 
work which wheels and eprings have 
not as yet, but shortly will, fill up. 
In the great ironworks there are, be- 
tween the roasting of the ore and the 
shaping in the mill, several of these 
specialities ; and conspicuous among 
them is that of the puddler, who, in 
his own fierce little farnace, twists 
the crystalline metal molten in the 
blast-furnace until it becomes sinewy 
malleable iron. There functions, how- 
ever, besides their peculiar adroitness, 
exact a degree of attention, strength, 
and endurance which must always 
keep them at ahigh rate of pay. 
The workman may always calculate, 
however—though he hardly ever does 
so—that if he be getting a good in- 
come for small services by the pos- 
session of some easily-acquired dex- 
terity of movement, competition or 
machinery will some day snatch his 
monopoly from him. Among tke 
occupations of this kind which have 
long been so extensive as'to be a sort 
of staple trade, are the heckling of 
flax, and velvet-cutting, or the opera- 
tion of cutting with a small knife 
those minute loops in the woven 
fabric, the severed ends of which, 
then sticking forth from the web, 
constitute the pile of the velvet. In 
both occupations desperate attempts 
were always made by combinations 
and strikes to preserve a monopoly, 
bat in vain—the really easy acquisi- 
tion of the necessary dexterity bring- 
ing down the occupation through 
competition to the level of low wages. 
Almost every new device in our orna- 
mental manufactures generally gives 
& monopoly and high wages to those 
who first learn to practise it; bat 
the golden harvest is soon over. We 
cemember once, in a hot room of a 
leather manufactory, seeing a dusky, 
half-naked being occupied in laying 


. On a fine japanned surface, which, 


could only be finished by a peculiar 
turn of the hand. ‘The man had been 
taken from London to a distant pro- 


. Vince, and was employed at about a 


pound aday. The moral of his posi- 
tion, however, lay in another apart- 


ment in the same establishment, where 
a few boys were learning the peculiar 
art, their teachers having in fact em- 
ployed the adept, not so much for the 
eake of his work, as of observing how 
he did it. 

A consciousness of the exceeding 
feebleness of the working claéses 
in’ adjusting for themselves those 
transactions in which tleir own 
material interests are concerned, is 
betrayed in the nomenclature which 
all schools of political economy 
have bestowed on them and on 
their services. We are told of 
“the labour market,”’—the market 
in which labour is bought and sold. 
Now, no doubt, the produce of labour 
—of a given amount of work, may 
strictly be so estimated in money, anc 
bought and sold; and when labour 
has always a fixed extent, and conse- 
quently a fixed produce, it may be 
estimated, and bought and sold; but 
labour in the abstract—the amount 
of labour which any man or set of 
men can accomplish in the full exer- 
cise of their faculties —is indefinite 
and inappreciable, and cannot form, 
like a chattel, a value in exchange. 
Léok at the same thing in another 
shape. The working clasees are told, 
not much to their content, that 
when labour is abundant in com- 
arison with capital, their wages will 
e low; but when, on the other hand, 
capital is abundant and _ labotir 
scarce, their wages will be high. It 
is not wonderful that the working 
people, ong! in the existing 
state of their knowledge of their 
own interests, should recoil with 
horror at a doctrine which seems to 
place their fate so absolutely at the 
disposal of wealth, and so utterly to 
strip them of every legitimate capacity 
for shaping their own destinies. The 
man who is merely an clement in the 
general material‘mass called Jabour,— 
who may to-day be an item of labour 
scarce and well-paid, and to-morrow 
may be an integral part of labour 
superfluous, whether as a surplus 
avd actually discarded hand, or as 
one still precariously provided for— 
where is such a man to find induee- 
ments to rise up early and Jate, take 
rest and eat the bread of careful- 
ness? What is it to him tobe sober 
and fragal and prudent? He is in 
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the hands of an unseen destiny, 
walking under laws which he cannot 
control or even know. The hour of 
trial, the hour when he falls under 
the definition of “superfluous” in 
the Jabour market, comes upon him 
like a thief in the night. When his 
little savings are exhausted, he is 
in the end no better than his dissi- 
pated spendthrift neighbour, with 
whom he has now a bond of alliance 
in common destitution. We all 
know the frantic and fruitless strug- 
gles from time to time made by the 
working classes against this law of 
the economists; how, for instance, 
the London builders, when they 
found themselves getting alarmingly 
into the “surplus” condition, pro- 
posed to bring in the unemployed 
hands by taking an hour off the 
day’s work and requiring the old 
wages; in fact, by a forcible rever- 
sion of the common rule, and the 
establishment of one instance, at 
least, where labour should become 
more remunerative the more super- 
flaous it was, or the more abnndant 
in comparison with capital. We all 
know, too, the miserable results of 
that and of similar frantic efforts to 
break through such -laws, which are 
as obdurate as the laws of resistance 
and gravitation, so long as the con- 
ditions from which they arise con- 
tinue. 

But are these conditions in their 
nature appropriate to free men in a 
free country? Let us look at them 
with a view to that question. The 
work which is thus stored in the 
labour market, to be taken either 
in ‘whole or in so many parcels 
or lots as capital buys it, does 
not profess to be a property in 
the hands of people who can do 
anything themselves to affect its 
value. If they could, there would 
not be the direct interchangeable 
value of capital and labour out of 
which the political economist frames 
his formula. It is an inert mass 
this same labour, which is bought 
like so much horse or steam power, 
or like the transaction which in the 
Louisixna slave-market transfers for 
so many dollars the labour of profit- 
able work extractable from a buman 
being. If we suppose the labour to 
be endowed with vitality, the for- 
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mula of the political economist drops 
to pieces, just as the beautifal liws 
of the equivalents of chemistry come 
to nought in dealing with the che. 
mistry called organic, where the laws 
of animal life rule. The difference be- 
tween labour as an inert mass, and 
labour as an element of vitality, ig 
practically the difference between 
men in their own hands and men jn 
other people’s. Vital labour expands 
and grows—it shifts its place or its 
purpose—it adapts itself,in short, to 
the true end of labour, the endow- 
ment of its owner with temporal ad- 
vantages. Such a thing can no more 
be estimated at such a value in the 
market than the elements of happi- 
ness or general prosperity can. 

A strike, a crisis, a glut in the 
market, or other like disaster, mak- 
ing desolate homes among the work- 
ing people, is of course an excellent 
opportunity for editors, lecturers, 
and all that large class who have 
imbibed the rudiments of current 
notions on political economy, to open 
countless batteries of advice upon 
the poor victims. They are told that 
no man obtains aught for nothing 
by fuir means, and that there is no 
system framable by human brains, 
through which they can obtain more 
fur their labour than just what it is 
worth, unless through force or frand. 
They are told that the result of a 
strike, when a trade is overcrowded, 
iustead of improving their position, 
will only aggravate it, for new hands 
will be brought iv, while the old-are 
idle; and that when starvation at last 
forces them sullenly back to work, 
they will find that there is less room ' 
for them than ever. The losses which 
they have themselves incurred in 
idleness, and those which have fallen 
around among others who work into 
their hands, and must be idle when 
they drop work, are all represented to 
them in formidable rows of figures, 
from hundreds to millions, as the 
extent of the strike may be. Their 
sense of philanthropy and justice is 
appealed to in demonstrations that 
beyond themselves the punishment 
they intended to inflict has not 
fallen on the great, capitalist, who 
has been all the while husbanding his 
means and watching his opportunity 
for a judicious use of them, but that 
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it has alighted on humble employers, 
who have risen by sagacity and fru- 
gality from their own grade, or on 
the consumers of the commodity they 
manufacture, who are almost entirely 
of the working classes. 

The lessons so taught, contain, po 
doubt, much good. sense, and it is 
highly desirable that the working 
people in general should be better 
acquainted than they are with the 
larger and practically established 
traths of political economy. But the 
want of a knowledge coming closer to 
their own personal interests, has dis- 
abled them from reaching the border 
of those more general and abstract 
truths, and the day of their calamity 
and misery is by no means a good 
opportunity for inculcating it, even 
were they intellectually in a position 
to receive and acknowledge an ab- 
stract proposition of which they have 
ever before been denying the truth. 
It is the character of all those sciences 
and branches of knowledge which 
personally relate to man himself, and 
the elements of his happioess or 
wisery, that they are least capable 
of appreciation, in all their sym- 
metry and truth, by those who are at 
the moment suffering specimens of 
these qualities. The bankrupt mer- 
chant who, in the midst of his own 
desolation, looks out for an abject 
clerkship, and meets his accomplished 
daughters returning from vain er- 
rands to sell sketches or procure 
pupils, is not ready to acknowledge 
that the Act of Parliament which 
brought him to the Gazette, is 
fraught with incalculable advantages 
to the commercial prosperity of the 
country at large. The tourist picked 
up after a collision, with a compound 
fracture, and certain undiscoverable 
internal injuries, is not easily recon- 
ciled to his position by the informa- 
tion that the Registrar-General’s re- 
turns show the accidents on railways 
to be, comparatively to the number 
of travellers, a considerable per-cent- 
age less than those from other classes 
of vehicles, including carts and wag- 
' gons; nor by a formula which shows 
that the accidents on the railway 
whence he has just suffered, are in 
reality some figure of five decimals 
less than the average of accidents on 
all the railways of the kingdom, taken 
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collectively. He is even scarcely 
more contented with his lot, when 
he is told that the critical operation 
it is thought expedient to subject 
him to, is ove of a character for 
which surgical science has long been 
on the watch, impatient. of so favour- 
able .an opportunity. of testing its 
efficiency, aud that, whether the re- 
sults be favourable or fatal, the con- 
eopenee to the world must be higbly 
valuable, by finally settling a diffi- 
culty in the healing art. None of 
us like to be the corpus vile on which 
the experimentum is made, and the 
ordeal by no means tends to awaken 
us to a sense of the valuable conse- 
quences to the world. It is our na- 
ture, and we cannot help it. 


“ What is it to him who reaps no harvest 
in his early joys, 

Though the deep heart of existence beat for 
ever like a boy’s?” 

It is, in fact, from the very want 
of that knowledge, which must be to 
each of them his own personal intro- 
duction to the wider knowledge of 
the laws of trade and industry, that 
the social victim of the union or the 
strike has suffered, When he shall 
have become successful and comfort- 
able, in virtue of that humbler per- 
sonal knowledge which enables him 
to make the best of his strength 
and abilities, he will then be bet- 
ter fitted to learn the wider laws 
which rule his destinies, and to pro- 
fit by the wisdom they contain. A 
hint to -change ground, and take up 
another trade, in conformity with the 
laws of political economy, will receive 
a more healthy consideration than a 
hint to starve in order that the un- 
varying rigidity of these laws, may 
be illustrated. There are very few 
indeed among us who have _philo- 


‘sophy enough to admire the beauty 


and the justice of a general law, 
which promises to ourselves nothing 
but suffering for having neglected, or 
been unable to'see it. Stories are 
told of gravediggers lamenting over 
the evil times that have followed on 
the establixhment of improved drain- 
age, and sighing over the good old 
days when business was rife, and the 
mavy deaths made the place worth 
living iv. Instances there are, we 
are told, of jailors under. deep depres- 
sion concerning the alarming and 
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hitherto unchecked annual decrease 
-of committals: those of a serious 
turn of mind arguing therefrom that 
it points, along with other alarming 
symptoms of the times, to the speedy 
coming of the millennium. Perhaps 
the happiest instance on record of the 
power of selfishness to identify, its 
own interests with actual goodness, 
is in Scott's story about the Orcadian 
boatman, who recalled the happy 
days of numerous shipwrecks and 
much plunder, and observed, that 
had it pleased Providence that fewer 
lighthouses had been built, he might 
have had new sails to his boat this 
year. 

In such grotesqne instances, that 
law of assimilation which makes us 
identify the good of the community 
in whatever furthers our own per- 
sonal interests, is no doubt carica- 
tured. But it is not the less true 
that average men cannot see the be- 
neticence of laws, whether artificial 
or material, from the benefit of which 
they are excluded. Take, for .in- 
stance, the laws of Physiology—very 
valuable laws, even if they be not so 
irrefragably established as their en- 
thusiastic friends deem them to be: 
it is labour wasted to teach them to 
the tattered mendicant or the hard- 
ened drunkard. You prove the ten- 
der suseeptibility of the pores of the 
caticle, and the mischief of closing 
them with foreign bodies. What 
humbng is all this, to him who has 
nataraliced himself to existence with- 
in an encrusted outer hide of dirt, 
and would feel wretched by its re- 
moval? You show the craving dram- 
drinker that he has probably already 
destroyed the coat of his stomach, 
only to be met with a “here goes at 
the waistcoat!” Even that acute dry- 
grinder of Sheffield is deaf to the 
demonstration that he is wilfally 
saturating his lungs with iron dust, 
and could keep them clean and 
healthy by a few simple precautions. 
He himself is habituated to a second 
nature stronger than all teaching. 
He is in for “a short life and a 
happy ;” and there is nothing strong 
enough either in physical or in ethi- 
cal philosophy to change his course. 
The teaching in these cases is alto- 
gether too late. The training in the 
minor and simpler good habits. of 
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daily life, which would make the 
men feel the reality of the broader 
doctrines, bas not been vouchsafed 
to them in their earlier years, and 
no persuasive oratory or skilful elu. 
cidation can supply the want. 

And now for a short glance at the 
other side of the account; for in the 
complicated condition of present go- 
ciety every man keeps a sort of ac- 
count of charge and discharge with 


-the world—what he gets forming one 


side, and what he spends the other, 
It is jostly remarked by some one 
that there are two classes who pay 
double—the very rich and the very 
poor. On the matter of the wine- 
merchants’ and milliners’ bills of the 
former we are not at present engaged, 
nor do they naturally call up associa- 
tions of hardship and misery. But 
the loss and waste which infest the 
commercial transactions of the poor 
are a deep and far-spread social evil, 
productive of cruel hardship and pri- 
vation. They arise, of course, in many 
cases, Out of sources too deep and 
permanent to be within the hope of 
remedy in any one generation—too 
deep, indeed, to be probed in an 
article which, like the present, deals 
only with the superficial question of 


‘making money, and getting a good 


bargain for it when it is made. As 
Byron ,jadiciously remarks, ‘* Man is 
an unfortunate devil, and ever will 
be.” Vice and imprudence are no 
doubt the great enemies to the hap- 
piness of the working classes; but 
they are the enemies of all classes, 
cultivated and uncultivated, and the 
highest scale of intellectual enlight- 
enment has not availed to secure an 
absolute victory over them. Great 
things are anticipated from popular 
instraction in political economy and 
physiology ; yet men of great repute 
and authority in economic science 
have outran their incomes or meddled 
with rouge et noir, and the profound- 
est science in physiology or anatomy 
does not always protect its owners 
from the wine-cup, and from many 
another infraction of the laws of 
health. 

If the uprooting of the evil pas- 
sions, and their evil fruits, intem- 

rance, and improvidence, be too 
ard a task, it may not be quite so 
difficult to teach people how to know 
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aipeck of frosted or diseased potatoes 
fom a sound sample of the commo- 
dity, or how to distinguish felt or 
shoddy from good broadcloth, The 
quantity of adulteration in the work- 
man’s provisions astonishes us when 
we are told it by the chemical adept ; 
but no police organisation, except 
that which is provided by the pur- 
cbhaser’s OWn senses, can protect him 
from the hardship. If the mechanic 
knew what an exhilarating and plea- 
surable thing a cup of good coffee— 
not of coffee and water—is, it might 
prove a formidable rival to the dram; 
but he may pass through life without 
tasting the genuine thing, unless he 
be committed to a well-regulated 
convict prison, where the commodi- 
ties supplied by contract are exa- 
mined by a. skilful officer. Dr. Has- 
sall tells us that the composition 
called coffee in the humbler coffee- 
shops, consists chiefly of burnt ox- 
liver. If the consumer cannot pro- 
tect himself from such adulterations, 
we question ~if any sanitary police 
can do it for him, or should be set 
to make the attempt. Such. artifi- 
cial protections from evils against 
which we should be our own guar- 
dians, only lead to fallacious security 
and ultimate disappointment. If the 
artisan will have his gin or whisky, 
we would rather that he took even 
that genuine, its strength and strin- 
gency consisting in alcohol rather 
than in turpentine and nitric acid. 
As to tobacco, if he knew anything 
about it, he would never submit to 
consume the mucilaginous rubbish 
of the home manufacturer, which 
is protected by a duty of a thou- 
sand per cent, against the purer and 
comparatively light and wholesome 
commodity of the foreiga manufac- 
turer. 

There are sources of enhancement 
in the commodities they buy, of 
which the poor seem unconscious, 
though one would think they are 
not hard to see. They are matters, 
to be sure, of an economic character ; 
but they come so close to every man’s 
door in practical life, that they may 
be known to him without his acquir- 
ing scientific views on economic sci- 
euce. The shape taken in the deal- 
ings of the humbler classes heaps up 
@ great per-centage of profit and com- 
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mission on the natural price. Look, 
for instance, on the tally or clab- 
ticket. system, through which work- 
ing people obtain goods to be paid for 
in periodical instalments as they are 
paid their wages. No doubt the great 
support of this trade is that improvi- 
dence which makes some people, in 
all classes of the community, antici- 
pate their income, and the workmen 
who so deal are paying the usual 
penalty of their extravagance. But 
they are at the same time, by this 
form of extravagance, supporting out 
of their hard. earnings other people 
who are earning their bread by un- 
productive and even deleterious la- 
bour. The tally-shop man, as the 
trade is pursued in Glasgow and 
some other manufacturing towns, 
requires an Official. organisation to 
carry it out. Scouts are continually 
employed in the double task of en- 
trapping new victims, and drawing 
the periodical instalments from those 
already secured. The most costly 
and potent legal proceedings are not 
grudged, since they are a debt against 
the victim, and any leniency which 
rendered the collection of the instal- 
ments uneertain would destroy the 
trade. Ev. if he escape costly law 
proceedings, the purchaser must pay 
from twenty to thirty per cent of 
commission for maintaining the sys- 
tem. For example, if he pay four 
shillings for a hat, he gets the worth 
of three shillings, the fourth going to 
remunerate a certain gang of plun- 
derers for the exercise of their pro- 
fession. 

The temptation of a small increase 
of wages often induces the workman 
to pitch his tent without a due. con- 
sideration for the items of the dis- 
charge side of the account, which 
would often counteract the increase 
by an enhancement in the price of 
necessaries, occasioned by distance 
of markets and other like causes, 
There are, on the other hand, services 
for which the working people have a: 
rooted objection to parting with the 
current coin of the realm, however 
advantageous the purchase might ‘be 
shown to be. Though time and la- 
bour are worth money to them, they 
will spend a large value in 
commodities, waiting and toiling at 
the pump, in preference to paying a 
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trifle in the shape of water-rate ; 
and observe how far a workman will 
walk, at a waste of valuable time, 
rather than expend a halfpenny on a 
ferry or a taxed bridge. 

Dickens remarks somewhere, in 
reference to the traffic in the shops 
of a sordid suburb, that it is,hard to 
say whether the poverty of those who 
sell or of those who buy is the more 
to be commiserated. Amd yet this 
poverty is caused by, and in its turn 
causes, enormous wastefulness. The 
humbler classes, both buyers and 
sellers, are calamitously deficient in 
that wisdom of the serpent which, 
whether accompanied or not by the 
harmlessness of the dove, is neces- 
sary to getting ene’s own in traffic. 
The young spendthrift of the peer- 
age, who, if he.did not carry his 
recklessness into larger affairs, might 
be excused for overlooking price and 
quality in petty purchases, cannot 
have a more lordly disdain of higgling 
and bargaining than this class gene- 
rally exhibit in buying and selling. 
The profits they pay to dealers are 
scarcely ever taken into account by 
them. At the shops of the large 
tradesmap, who turns over his capi- 
tal several times in a year, they will 
be served for a profit of from two 
to three per cent, while the seller 
is making his fortune. The petty 
dealer, who draws a starving liveli- 
hood, and scarce that, from his busi- 
ness, sells at a profit of ten, twenty, 
or thirty, sometimes of a hundred per 
cent. ‘The charm of these shops is that 
they give a short credit, the previous 
week’s score being cleared off by the 
Saturday wages. It may be ques- 
tioned if this little accommodation 
is in the end more calamitous to the 
receiver or to the giver, who finds 
it insensibly expanding, and getting 
beyond what he can control or stand. 
These establishments are generally 
ephemeral, becoming early exhaust- 
ed, but wno avulso non deficit alter. 
‘They arise out of an inveterate super- 
stition among the humbler classes 
—that commerce demands neither 
skill nor industry, and that the owner 
of a shop once stocked becomes for 
life a person in easy independent 
circumstances, free of all toil and 
anxiety. Hence, if a few pounds be 

- Obtained by the death of a hoarding 
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relation, or be even saved from the 
wages of labour, it is invested in 
the stock of a new concern, to which 
all the workmen who have exhausted 
their credit at the old shops resort, 
and get a week’s start again. After 
anxieties, sorrows, and hardships, the 
dream of ease and affluence is dis. 
persed, and the money eaved or 
gained is found to have brought no. 
thing to its owner but a curse. If we 
could obviate such evils by instruc. 
tion in the common affairs of life, how 
great a blessing would we bestow! 

It is far from our object to ques- 
tion, in the faintest degree, the im- 
portance of the moral, and the still 
higher importance of the religious, 
element in the education, whether of 
poor or.rich. We do not propose, in the 
slightest degree, to supersede either 
by the humbler style of teaching we 
are now advocating. Our views are 
open, we admit, to the charge that 
they deal with advantages purely 
material, and appeal to grounds ef 
appreciation rather selfish than dis- 
interested. True enough. But, poor 
fallen creatures as we are, we have 
all of us more or less of the earth 
earthy in our composition, and if we 
overlook this element, and treat 
mankind as pure saints or angels, 
there will be some blunder in the 
result. 

The odd thing is, that if we look to 
the practical bearing of current opin- 
ions in this matter, we shall find that 
it is in the working classes that all 
that abstract purity which is not to 
be found in buman nature at all, is 
expected to be concentrated; and if 
it be not actually found there—as 
hitherto it certainly has not—then it 
is to be forced into that vast mass by 
some hydraulic pressure, guided by 
those who call themselves the “ better 
classes.” The working man is to be 
ceaselessly laborious; he is to mode- 
rate his appetite, partaking only of 
just as much simple food as will keep 
up his working strength; he is not 
to partake of any stimulant or luxury 
whatever, such an act on his part 
being a gross waste and immorality ; 
and finally, he is to be contented with 
his lot, abstaining from all compari- 
son with other men’s lots, and thank- 
ful for that distribution of the gifts 
of Providence which makes him what 
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he is. We do not by any means ex- 
ect the same lofty virtues in the 
“ better classes.” The literature spe- 
cially addressed to them deals- with 
a number of enjoyments and pleasures 
which it does not denounce, but treats 
as blameless and natural. The ladies 
in our works of fiction go undenounced 
to balls and pic-nics, or even to the 
theatre; the gentlemen like field- 
sports and good dinners, for which 
they are not subjected to solemn re- 
buke. Nay, men of matured judg- 
ment and worshipfal standing, will 
offer, without compunction of con- 
science, the result of their experience 
to guide their younger brethren in the 
choice of their wines or their cigars ; 
aod instances have been known where 
respectable old gentlemen, conspicu- 
ous in the lists of many benevolent 
and religious societies, have imparted 
to their younger friends the important 
truth that, in the end, a little brandy- 
and-water after dinner suit’s a man’s 
constitution better than champagne 
or claret. 

Then as to that virtue of contented- 
ness with their lot, it is a thing which 
the upper classes are never seriously 
taught, though they may detect a 
well-turned period about it in an 
occasional sermon. The plots of all 
works of fiction, and the precepts of 
all books dealing with the objects of 
life, tend to encourage ambition and 
a straining after promotion. Books 
are dedicated to the task of teaching 
young men how to get on in the 
world, and the authors of them feel 
under no reproach as teachers of 
egotism and selfishness—on the con- 
trary, they are apt to think that in 
teaching people how to benefit them- 
selves, they are teaching them how 
to confer a benefit on the community 
at large. 

. The working man, on the other 

hand, is told day by day, through 
pamphlets and lectures—if not more 
emphatically by some interfering and 
tyrannical law—that he must never 
here, or on any occasion, seek after 
the gratification of his appetites; and 
if the monotony of these week-day 
exhortations by worldly men devoted 
to social regeneration, is varied by 
the tenor of the Sanday sermon, 
apy grain of practical advice which 
he will be able to derive from it, 
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wili probably be in the shape of 
an admonition to beware of world- 
liness. Celebrated sstatists have 
proved before learned convocations, 
that the working classes, by their 
indulgences, impose a yearly tax 
upon themselves and the commu- 
nity of we forget how many mil- 
lions—as if other people also did not 
indulge in expensive luxuries which 
they could sustain life without, and 
as if that perfect kind of human ‘being 
had ever yet been discovered, who 
will go through the arid daily labours 
of life with the meekness and steadi- 
ness of the costermonger’s donkey, 
claiming nothing more than the re- 
ward extended to that meritorious 
animal, the smallest amount of the 
most sordid food necessary to keep 
him in life and drudging condition. 
If ever there was a thorough illustra- 
tion of what is typified in muzzling 
the ox which treadeth out the corn, 
surely this is it. For what do we 
all, high and low among us, toil, 
and hope, and wait but for those 
things which are to us enjoyments 
and rewards of labour? and if these 
are to be cut off, where are the 
inducements to exertion? Make out 
that, all the money spent by the 
workman on his enjoyments is an 
illegitimate expenditare—a tax, a 
forfeiture which he voluntarily sub- 
jects himself to, and might avoid— 
where will be the inducement to his 
working at all? In fact, it is the 
best guarantee for vigour, industry, 
and acuteness among working men, 
that they have wants— luxurious 
wants, if you please—which they are 
determined to find the means of. gra- 
tifying. Take a people with meagre 
desires and a very humble apprecia- 
tion of evjoyment—you may be sure 
you have also found a people feeble, 
lazy, filthy, and prostrate, heartless 
and false. 

True—many of our workpeople 
are, God knows, sufficiently injudi- 
cious, if not worse, in the method 
of their énjoyments, the elements of 
which they consist, and the extent 
to which these are used. But be- 
cause their coarser natures impel 
them to be more sensual than better 
educated people, we will not mend 
matters by saying that they are to 
mortify their appetites altogether, 
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and become more abstractly pure even 
than their betters. Let us not pitch 
the virtues we demand of them at too 
high an estimate. Let us descend to 
something near the same level with 
their natural propensities, in seeking 
a remedy for their excesses. Perhaps 
we may find it even in close associa- 
tion with that mammon and worldli- 
ness which they are exhorted by their 
spiritual guides to cast aside. There 
is, for’ mere human purposes, no such 
beneficent quality in the workman’s 
home as that which is so odious when 
we meet with it in the homes of 
wealth—a love of money, exemplified 
in the practice of saving. Without 
coinciding in the views of a paradoxi- 
cal friend, who: says he has often 
thought of establishing a chaplaincy 
for inculcating a love of mammon 
among the working-classes—so con- 
vinced is he that it is the quality they 
most need—we may yet venture to 
doubt whether frugality and fore- 
thought—the savings-bank and the 
investment society—represent among 
the working-classes that mammon- 
worship, which we are taught to 
deeem inconsistent with the worship 
of the Eternal. Nay, we incline 
to think that the pandering to the 
immediate appetites may be much 
more of mammon in the sense in which 
it is denounced as a base and selfish 
object of pursuit, than a saving from 
the customary tribute to the gin-shop 
for the purpose of putting the children 
to school, or even for the more speci- 
fically personal object of spending the 
close of life in humble independence, 
undishonoured by the workhouse. 
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In short, we believe that one ot 
the most effectual counteractions of 
enfeebling and tantalising indulgence 
among the working population would 
be found in an infusion of those very 
propensities which we chide as world. 
liness, when they appear among the 
rich—a knowledge and appreciation 
of the value of money, and a desire, 
by its means, to acquire and hold a 
good social position. It is a solid, 
however equable counterpoise, to the 
present miseries of vicious excess, and 
to the future slavery and degradation 
which want and disease entail upon 
the workman. In fact, the tirades 
which he hears against mammon- 
worship are all of a general and in- 
definite tenor—no honest man in his 
senses, lay or clerical, ever exhorts 
the working-man to live for the pre- 
sent and disdain the future. There 
is but one instance, and that a signal 
and suggestive one, in which we ever 
found frugality denounced as a vice, 
Louis Blane, in his History of France, 
during the Reign of Louis Philippe, 
mentions as one of the alarming 
symptoms of the time that the work- 
ing-classes of Paris were parting with 
their old disinterested recklessness— 
were becoming provident and selfish, 
saving money, and actually investing 
it in the savings-banks! The pros- 
pect was alarming to one whose pro- 
jects were directed to depriving them 
of all individual self-management, 
and governing them by absolute phi- 
losophical rules, as if they were inert 
matter, subject to the laws of dyna- 
mics and hydraulics. 
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NIGHT. 


O rue beautiful strange visions seen within the silent night! 

Then when heavy eyelids weigh on heavy eyes that hate the light, 
When the careworn spirit, resting from the penance and the pain, 
Sees in dreams long-vanished Edens rich with love and life again. 


Then dark thoughts no more molest us : dull and leaden-hearted men, 
Cruel in their lust of riches, make not breath seem bitter then. 

Doubt casts not its poisonous shadow. Slow despairs, that ravkle deep, 
Pass away, as if for ever, exiled from the land of sleep. 


Then once more we see the faces that are laid beneath the mould ; 
Then we hear sweet-meaning voices —voices that we loved of old ; 
Then the stainless life returneth laughing through the merry hours 
On the ancient paths of childhood, sown around with starry flowers. 


Who would lose the dear illusion—who would wish to feel it less, 
Though it make the radiant morning thick with blight and barrenness ? 
Let the weary waking hours, forlorn of hope, creep slowly on, 

So on slumber’s couch we borrow joyaunce from the summers gone. 


O Sleep, dear to all, then dearest when strong sorrow bows us down, 
harming care with golden hours, and smoothing out the furrowed frown ; 
Thou that blottest from existence half the fever and the fear— ' 
Come, kind minister of healing, come, for thou art needed here. 


Come, as yesternight thou camest. I had deemed that nevermore, 
Save to grief, my darkened spirit should unlock its sealed door ; 

For within my breast I shuddered, shadowing forth the things unseen, 
And the Past, save in its sorrow, seemed as it had never been. 


For I thought on wasted life— I saw a future fearful hour, 
Dread misgivings, formless terrors, evil sights of evil power, 
When the clock ticks slow, the minutes linger in their sullen flight, 
And the ghastly day’s oppression is but trebled in the night. 


When no more the shattered senses round the throne of reason dwell, 
Thinking every sight a spectre, every sound a passing bell ; 

When the mortal desolation falleth on the soul like rain, 

And the wild hell-phantoms dance and revel in the burning brain. 


Now the months and years of old, far from the outer feud and strife, 
Lay before me like a picture breathing with the breath of life ; 

And I saw my early home, as when it was a home to me, 

In a happy land, and fairer than bright lands beyond the sea. 











672 Night. 


There it stood—the self-same village—even as in hours of old, 

When the stately sun descending dipt the dazzling panes in gold ; 
And methought for many an hour, yea many a peaceful day and night, 
All that space of earth was steeped in one delicious faery light. 


And I marvelled not, though round me clustering life and beauty grew 
In the paradisal stillness visited by forms I knew ; 

Yet there were beyond all others, features that I loved to trace— 

Ah ! too truly I remember—for it was my méther’s face. 


"Twas no wonder that I knew thee, as thy kind eyes tarned to mine, 
Happy in my happiness, while I was thinking not of thine ; 

And I heard thy silver accents sweeter than all music flow— 

Ah me, but the lapse of summers changes many things below! 


“Mother, we will dwell together evermore,” I seemed to say, 

“ Far from hence life’s wheels are whirling ; scarce an echo comes this way. 
“ Here an uneventful rest shall fold us in a dream of peace, 

‘Here our love through silent seasons grow with infinite increase.”’ 


But I woke—as one who, coming from’ far lands beyond the wave, 
Finds not any face of welcome—all he loved are in the grave. 

Scarce the ancient house remaineth, bartered for a stranger's gold ;— 
Foreign fires upon the hearth, whose very flame is deathly cold ! 


Surely ’twas some evil angel woke meere the dawn began— 

Fiend, who could have heart to break the slumbers of a wretched man ! 
Time enough grief’s drooping banners once more to behold unfurled. 
When the warm imperial sunlight widens through a weeping world! 


Breathing soon a finer sorrow, I, who bad not wept for years, 

As I pondered on the vision felt my eyes grow dim with tears ; 

And I know that never, never, while Time wings his weary flight, 
From my heart of hearts shall perish the remembrance of that night. 


God be thanked that thy sweet phantom swept across my dreary way, 
Lighting up thine own dear footprints lest thy child should turn astray. 
Now for me, like loving sisters, Hope and Memory embrace, 

Eacb alike henceforward living in the sunshine of thy face. 


Let me pass in some sweet vision of the seasons long gone by! 
Some stray touch of dreamy fancy haunt me slumbering ere I die! 
Kindred hands of welcome lead me to the country far away, 
Where the spirit never needeth interchange of Night and Day! 


P.S. Worsrey. 
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Milton. 


Never say that good is waning, 
Virtue falling from the van ; 

Nor in saddened strains complaining, 
Preach the thanklessness of man. 


If some profitless self-seeker 
Win much praise and public gold, 
Not for this thy work be weaker, 
Not for this thy courage cold. 


Whoso in life’s task hath taken 
Glory for a worthy goal, 

Hath for a light dream forsaken 
True magnificence of soul. 


Think it then nor shame nor pity 
That no crowds applaud thy name ; 

Strive on—save the leaguered city, 
Though another reap the fame. 


If thy prowess hath not found thee’ 
Meed of honour in the state, 

Think of many a martyr round thee 
Daily doing something great. 


So thy people reap the harvest, 
Little recks who cast the seed ; 

Guerdon, high as thou deservest, 
Dwells in thy own holy deed. 


P. S. Worstey. 





MILTON. 


Gop gave to thee the keys of heaven and hell, 
With power to bring their secret things to light. 
His hands upbore thee in thy fiery flight. 

He who inspired the seers of Israel 

Fashioned thy tongue to speak the unspeakable ; 
So that for ever with the sons of men 

Thy sacred sentences shall deeply dwell, 

Graven and grafted with an iron pen, 

As of a ruler by the might of mind. 

As Zion standeth with her crown of hills, 

So thou, above Earth’s storms and wasting wind, 
Art crowned of God. [is is the thought that fills 
Thy utterance. His own breath thy being doth move. 
I tremble and bow down—I feel and love. 


P. S. Worstey. 
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CAPTAIN SPEKE’S ADVENTURES IN SOMALI -LAND.—PART II. 


We remained here three days, 
sending the things I had brought in 
relays across the mountain, and in 
fetching up the rear ones. The 
Sultan could not lose the opportu- 
nity afforded by my detention. to 
again come and beg for presents, and 
I gave him a razor to shave his head 
with, and make a clean Mussulman 
of him. On finding he could get 
nothing further from me gratis, he 
demanded that a cloth should be 
paid to the man whom my camel- 
drivers had robbed of the goat at 


Adhai, and, before retiring, wished - 


me urgently to take a letter for 
him to Aden, petitioning the English 
to allow him to form an expedition 
hy sea, and take retribution on the 
Musa Abokr at Heis, who had re- 
cently killed one of his subjects. 

Ath December 1854.—At dawn of 
day the last of the camels was loaded, 
and we set out to clamber up to the 
top of the mountain-range, and de- 
scend on the other side to the first 
watering-place in the interior of the 
country. It was a double march, 
and a very stiff one for the camels. 
Directly in our front lay an easy, 
flattish ground, with moderate un- 
dulations, densely wooded with such 
trees as I had already seen; but 
beyond it, about three miles from 
camp, the face of the mountain-top, 
‘towering to a great height, stood 
frowning over us like a huge bluff 
wall, which at first sight it appeared 
quite impossible any camel could 
surmount. At 9 a. mM. we reached 
this steep, and commenced the stiff- 
est and last ascent up a winding, 
narrow goat- path, having sharp 
turns at the extremity of every zig- 
zag, and with huge projecting stones, 
which seemed to bid defiance to the 
passage of the camels’ bodies. In- 
deed, it was very’ marvellous, with: 
their long spindle-shanks and great 
splay feet, and the awkward boxes 
on their backs, striking constantly 
against every little projéction in the 
hill, that they did not tumble head- 
long over the pathway; for many 
times, at the corners, they fell upon 
their chests, with their hind - legs 


dangling over the side of the hill, and 
were only pulled into the path again 
by the combined exertions of all the 
men. Like Tibet ponies, when they 
felt their bodies slipping helplessly 
over the precipices — down which, 
had they fallen, they would have met 
instantaneous and certain death — 
they invariably seized hold of any- 
thing and everything with their teeth 
to save their equilibrium. The as. 
cent was at length completed after 
an infinity of trouble, and our view 
from the top of the mountain repaid 
me fully for everything of the past. 
It was a glorious place! In one 
glance round I had a complete sur- 
vey of all the country I was now 
destined to travel over, and what I 
had already gone over. The pass 
was called Yafir, and, by the boiling 
thermometer, showed an altitude of 
6704 feet. It was almost the highest 
point on this range. From a cedar 
tree I cooked my breakfast under, on 
facing to the north, I saw at once the 
vast waters of the Galf, all smooth 
and glassy as a mill-pond, the village 
of Bunder Goree, and the two bug- 
galoes lying in its anchorage-ground, 
like little dots of nut-shells, immedi- 
ately below the steep face of the 
mountain; so deep ,and perpendicu- 
lar was it, that it had almost the 
effect of looking down a vast preci- 
pice. Bat how different was the 
view on turning to the south! In- 
stead of seeing this enormous gran- 
deur—a deep rugged hill, green and 
fresh in verdure, with the sea, like a 
large lake below — it was tame in 
the extreme ; the land dropped gently 
to scarcely more than half its depth, 
with barely a tree visible on its 
surface; and at the foot of the hill, 
stretching out as far as the eye could 
reach, was a howling, blank-looking 
desert, all hot and arid, and very 
wretched to look upon. It was the 
more disappointing, as the Somalis 
had pictured this to me asa land of 
promise, literally flowing with milk 
and honey, where, they said, I should 
see boundless prairies of grass, large 
roomy trees, beautiful valleys with 
deep brooks running down them, and 
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cattle, wild animals, and bees in 
abundance. Perbaps this was true 
to them who had seen nothing finer 
in creation ; who thought ponies fine 
horses, a few weeds grass, and a puny 
little brook, a fine large stream. At 
noon we reloaded, and proceeded to 
join the camels and men sent forward 
on the previous day. The track first 
led us a mile or two across the hill- 
top, where I remarked several heaps 
of stones piled up, much after the 
fashion of those monuments the 
Tibet Tartars erect in commemora- 
tion of their Lahma saipts. These, 
the Somalis said, were left here by 
their predecessors, and, they thought, 
were Christian tombs. Once over 
the brow of the hill, we descended 
the slopes on the south, which fell 
gently in terraces, and travelled 
until dark, when we reached a deep 
nullah, here called Mikir, in which 
we found our vanguard safely en- 
camped in a strong ring-fence of 
thorn bushes. The distance accom- 
plished was seventeen miles; the 
altitude of place 3660 feet. The two 
following days (5th and 6th) we 
halted to rest the cattle, whilst I 
went shooting and collecting. There 
were a great number of gazelles and 
antelopes, some bustard, many flori- 
kan and partridges, as well as other 
very interesting birds and reptiles. 
These were mostly found in ravines 
at the foot of the hills, or amongst 
acacia and jujube trees, with patches 
of heather in places. We now held 
durbar,* to consult on the plan of 
proceeding. It was obviously im- 
possible to march across the plateau 
directly upon the southern Dulba- 
hantas, as there was not a blade of 
grass to be seen nor any water on 
the way beyond the first ten miles 
from the foot of the hills. To go to 
Berbera, then, I must perforce pass 
through the territories of the north- 
ern Dulbahantas; and this was fixed 
upon; but hearing of some ancient 
Christian ruins (left by Sultan Kin), 
only a day’s march to the south- 
eastward, [ resolved to see them first, 
and on the 7th made a move five 
miles in that direction to a kraal, 
called Karrab, where we found a deep 
pool of stagnant water, 
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8th.—-My kit was now so much 
diminished, we all marched together 
down @ broad shallow valley south- 
eastward, in which meandered a nul- 
Jah, called Rhut-Tug, the first wady 
I came upon in Nogal. The distance 
accomplished was eight miles when 
we put up in the kraal of Rhut; for, 
as I have said before, there were no 
villages or permanent habitations in 
the interior of the Nogal country. All 
the little wooding there is, is found 
in depressions like this, near the base 
of hill ranges, where water is moder- 
ately near the surface, and the trees 
are sheltered from the winds that 
blow over the higher grounds of the 
general plateau. Rhut is the most 
favoured spot in the Warsingalis’ do- 
minions, and had been loudly lauded 
by my followers ; but all I could find 
were a few trees larger than the ordi- 
nary acacias, a symptom of grass 
having grown there in more favoured 
times, when rain had fallen, a few 
puddles of water in the bed of the 
nullah, and one flock of sheep to keep 
the place alive. Gazelles were nume- 
rous, and many small birds in gaudy 
plumage flitted about the trees, 
amongst which the most beautiful 
was the Lamprotornis superba, a 
kind of Maina, called by the Somal 
Lhimber-load (the cow-bird), because 
it follows after cows to feed. 

9th.—Halt. Kin’s City, or rather 
ruins of, I was told, lay to ‘the north- 
ward of my camp, in the direction of 
the hills, at a distance of about two 
miles, so I proeeeded at once to see 
it, hoping by this means I should be 
able to advance westward on the fol- 
lowing day. After an hour’s walk, 
I came upon those remains of which 
I had heard so much at first on Jand- 
ing in the country, as indicative of 
the great advancement in architectu- 
ral art of Kin’s Christian legion over 
the now occupying Somal ; but I was 
as much disappointed in this matter 
as in all others of Somali fabrication. 
There were five objects of attraction 
here :—1. The ruins of a (said to be) 
Christian church ; 2. The site and re- 
mains of a village ; 3. A hole in the 
fround, denoting a lime-kiln; 4 A 
cemetery ; and, 5. The ground-lines of 
a fort. This certainly showed a degree 
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of advancement beyond what the So- 
malis now enjoy, inasmuch as they 
have no buildings in the interior, 
though that does not say much for the 
ancients. The plan of the church is an 
oblong square 48 by 27 feet, its length 
lying N. E. and 8. W., whilst its 
breadth was directed N.W. and 8.E., 
which latter may be considered its 
front and rear. In the centre of the 
N.W. wall there was a niche, which, 
evidently, if built by Christians, was 
intended to point to Jerusalem ; and 
this might have been conclusive evi- 
dence of its having been a Christian 
house of worship, and consequently 
of great antiquity, did it not unfortu- 
nately point likewise in the direction 
of Mecca, to which place all Moham- 
medans turn when saying their pray- 
ers. Again, I entertained some sus- 
picion that the walls, which were in 
some parts ten feet high, had not 
sufficient decay to warrant their be- 
ing four and a half or more centuries 
old. But one thing was remarkable 
at this present time—there were no 
springs or any water nearer than my 
encamping place, which could not 
have been the case when this place 
was occupied, and denotes a certain 
amount of antiquity, without any 
doubt. The walls of the church were 
composed of limestone rocks, cement- 
ed together with a very pure white 
lime. 

The entrance fronted the niche, 
and was led up to by a street of round 
pebbles, protected on each side by 
semicircular loosely thrown-up stone 
walls, There was nothing left of the 
village but its foundation outlines, 
which at once showed simplicity of 
construction, as well as economy of 
labour in building. It lay about 50 
yards to the east of the church. One 
straight wall ran down the centre, 
from which, as supports, ran out a 
number of lateral chambers lying at 
right angles to it. 

To the northward of the church 
was the cemetery, in which, strange 
to say, if the Somalis believe their 
own story, they even at the pre- 
sent time bury their dead, and erect 
crosses at the head of the tombs, in 
the same manner as we Christians do. 
The kilo was an artless hole in the 
ground, in which there was a large 
collection of cinders and other debris 
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not worth mentioning. Lastly, the 
fort, or rather remains of what the 
Somalis said had been one, was sito. 
ated on an eminence overlooking the 
village, and about 70 yards to the 
S.W. of the church. Now, having 
completed my investigations of the 
ruins, I returned to camp, where 
I was met by the Abban, looking 
as sulky as a bear with a sore head, 
and frowning diabolically. He had 
been brooding over my late censures, 
and reflecting on the consequences 
his bad conduct would finally have 
upon him, if he could not obtain 
a pardon from me. And should he 
not be able to elicit it by fair 
means, he thought at any rate he 
would extract it by foul, then and 
there, without condition or any clause 
whatever. This was preposterous. 
I frankly told him exactly what I 
thought of him, saying I could not for- 
get what had happened ; that he had 
abused the trust reposed in him by 
the English, and I was bound in duty 
to report the whole matter in every — 
detail to the Government ; but should 
he discontinue his evil way, and take 
me safely to my journey’s end, I 
would promise him a full pardon as 
soon as ever I arrived at Berbera. 
This would not answer his purpose— 
bygones must be bygones without 
any condition whatever, and he went 
to his bed as wrathful as he rose. 
10th.—I rose early and ordered the 
men to load, but not a soul would 
stir. The Abban had ordered other- 
wise, and they ‘all preferred to stick, 
like brother villains, to him. And 
then began a battle-royal; as obsti- 
nately as I insisted, so obstinately 
did he persist; then, to show his © 
superior authority, and thinking to 
touch me on a tender point, forbade 
my shooting any more. This was too 
much for my now heated bfood to 
stand, so I immediately killed a par- 
tridge running on the ground before 
his face. Seeing this, he wheeled. 
about, prepared his pony, and, mount- 
ing it, with his arms, said to the 
people standing by that he would kill 
me if I dared shoot again. I was all 
this while standing prepared to shoot 
again, without understanding a word 
of what was said, when the inter- 
preter rushed towards me pale and 
trembling, and implored me not to 
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shoot, but to arrange matters quietly. 
He would not tell me, however, what 
bad occasioned the great anxiety his 
excited manner showed. I of course 
was agreeable at any time to do any- 
thing I could to help me on the jour- 
ney, and again stated the terms on 
which I would grant the man a par- 
don. At this juncture, Hassan, the 
Sultan’s brother, came and interceded 
between us. 1 told him everything 
that had happened, how the Ab- 
ban had even superseded the Sultan’s 
order, by forbidding me to do what 
I wished in his country, and aguin 
begged him to be my Abban in Sa- 
mater’s stead. This he said he could 
not do, but gave Samater a wigging, 
and desired me to go and shoot any- 
where I-liked. Thus ended this valu- 
able day. 

1Lth.—Last night I shot a female 
hyena (here called Durwa) in the act 
of robbing. These tiresome brutes 
prowl about at night, and pick up 
anything they can find. Their ap- 
proach is always indicated by a whin- 
ing sound, which had prepared me 
on this occasion. She was caught in 
the act of stealing away some lea- 
ther thongs. The specimen was a 
fine one, but until dissected I could 
not, from her hermaphrodital form, 
determine which sex it was that I 
had killed. We now prepared for 
the march westward, when , Hassan 
said he would go back to near the 
Mijjerthaine frontier, where rain had 
lately fallen, and all the Warsingalis 
had migrated with their cattle, to 
fetch some ponies, which he would 
bring to me in a few days, even be- 
fore I could arrive at the Dulbahan- 
tas’ frontier, and begged a gun at 
parting, as payment for his settle- 
ment of the Abban question, and as 
an earnest that he would bring the 
five ponies which I wanted. We 
then got under way, and travelled 
westward, bidding Rhut-Tug adieu, 
but every one was stiff and formal. 
Samater had not confessed contri- 
tion, and I had not committed my- 
self to saying that I would*hush the 


‘mnatter up, assuring him that in 


duty bound I could not, though I 
promised a pardon as before. After 
travelling a little way, we emerged 
from the low land of the valley, and 
ascended a higher track to the-nor- 
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mal level of the plateau, which, as I 
have said before, was all bleak and 
barren, with scarcely a tree growing 
on it, and very stony. Here I saw 
a large troop of ostriches and num- 
berless gazelles stalking away out of 
the line of the caravan’s march. My 
men were all highly anxious I should 
shoot them, but I would not, to try 
what effect it would have on the 
Abban, saying, sport was of second- 
ary importance to me, and I now 
only wished to finish the journey 
quickly. By his detentions I had 
lost so much time, I despaired of 
reaching Berbera agreeably with my 
instructions, and, moreover, he had 
not begged my pardon, from which I 
doubted his intention to serve me 
faithfully. This caused a halt. Sa- 
mater and all the men alike said, 
“Of what good is your coming here, 
if you do not enjoy yourself? We 
all came on this journey to reap ad- 
vantages from serving you, and now 
if you don’t shoot, what may we ex- 
pect?” I said, prove to me that I 
shall not be thwarted again, and I 
will even shoot or do anything to 
create good-will. Then appointing 
three men as Samater’s advisers to 
hold him in restraint in case any 
wrong-headedness on his part should 
get the mastery of him, I begged they 
would proceed. This proved suc- 
cessful for the time. Samater wrote me 
a letter, stating his intentions of ab- 
ject servitude, and ratified it by pre- 
senting his spear and shield, through 
the hands of the interpreter, for me 
to return it to him as an acknowledg- 
ment that I would henceforth forgive 
him, and we again proceeded on the 
journey. After travelling ten miles 
without seeing a single habitation or 
human being of any sort, we arrived 
at a nullah, in which there were 
several pools of bitter spring-water, 
and some Egyptian geese swimming 
onthem. This place was called Bar- 
ham. On the right or northern side 
of the line of our march was the hill- 
range, about ten miles distant, at the 
foot of which, in the beds of small 
ravines, grew some belts of the jujube 
tree and hardy acacias; but to the 
south the land was all sterile, and 
stretched away in a succession of little 
flat plains, circumscribed by bosses 
or hillocks of pure white limestone 
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rock, which appeared standing unaf- 
fected by the weathering which had 
worn down the plains that were lying 
between them. Again these plains 
sunk in gentle gradation to their cen- 
tres, where nullahs, like the one I was 
encamped upon, drained the land and 
refuse debris to the south and east- 
ward, possibly to join eventually the 
Rhat-Tug. 

12th. — At 9 a.m. we were again 
in motion on our westward course, 
rising by a gentle incline to about 
half-way between Rhut-Tug and a 
second Wady Nogal farther on, called 
Yubbé Tug. Here, at the water-part- 
ing, between these two large water- 
courses, was the tomb of the great 
founder of these mighty nations, Da- 
rad bin Imail, and an excavated 
tumulus. ‘There were also several 
bitter springs in the neighbourhood, 
with stone enclosures, and numerous 
flocks of sheep tended by Somalis. 
On passing the tomb I scarcely 
remarked it, so insignificant did it 
appear, whilst the Somalis paid no 
homage to it whatever. But the tumal- 
us excited more attention, and I was 
requested to examine it. Six years 
ago, the interpreter said, a Somali who 
wished to bury his wife in it, broke 
through its exterior, and found a 
hollow compartment propped up by 
beams of timber, at the bottom of 
which, buried in the ground, were 
several earthenware pots, some leaden 
coins, a ring of gold, such as the 
Todian :Mussulman women wear in 
their noses, and various other miscel- 
Janeous property. I was very much 
struck with the sleekness of the sheep. 
considering there appeared nothing 
for them to live upon: but I was 
shown amongst the stony ground here 
and there a Jittle green pulpy-looking 
.weed, called Buskalé, succulent, and 
by repute highly nutritious, It was 
on this they fed and throve. These 
Dhumba sheep — the 'fat-tailed Per- 
sian breed—appear to thrive on much 
less food, and can abstain longer from 
eating, than any others, This is pro- 
bably occasioned by the nourishment 
they derive from the fat of their tails, 
which acts as a reservoir, regularly 
supplying, as it necessarily would do, 
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any sudden of excessive drainage from 
apy other part of their systems. 

After crossing over this high land 
we began deseending to the westward, 
and at the completion of the twelfth 
mile dropped into a nullah tributary to 
the Yubbé Tug, made a kraal for pro- 
tection against hyenas close to a pool 
of water, and spent the night. This 
plain was called Libbahdilé (the haunt 
of lions).* 

13th.—The air was so cold, the men 
could not bestir themselves until after 
sunrise, when, to my great surprise 
and delight, without one angry word 
or attempted impediment from the 
Abban, we were on the move at 8 a.m. 
I now fondly hoped the Abban had 
really turned over a new leaf, but 
was soon undeceived, and also dis- 
appointed. He was married to a 
Dulbahanta woman, and this wife, 
for he had two others, with her family, 
was residing in that country. I was 
therefore, unawares to myself, travel- 
ling directly on his home. Hence 
these three consecutive marches, 
Gradually we descended into a 
broad valley, down the centre ‘of 
which meandered the Yubbé Tag, 
or the second Wady Nogal of myac- 
quaintance. This formed a natural 
boundary-line, separating the War- 
singali from the northern Dulbahanta 
frontiers. Where we first came upon 
the nullah it was deep and broad, 
with such steep perpendicular sides, 
camels could not cross it. We there- 
fore turned suddenly northward, and 
followed up its left bank till we 
tarned its head, which begins ab- 
ruptly, and marched five miles to the 
Yubbé Kraals. Had this valley been 
blessed with a moderate quantity of 
rain, there is no doubt it would have 
been effective for agricultural pur- 
poses; and as it was, there were more 
trees growing in the hollow here than 
in any other placeI bad seen, and 
several flocks and herds were con- 
gregated in it. Whilst travelling to- 
day the interpreter narrated the cir- 
enmstances of a fight which the 
Warsingdlis had with the Daulba- 
hantas about ten years ago in this 
valley, in which it appeared the Dal- 
bahantas were the aggressing party, 





* Lions, as well as other large animals, are said to come into the Nogal during 
the rainy season, when water and grass are abundant. 
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having sent a foraging-party over 
their frontier to lift some cattle. The 
Warsingalis, seeing this, mustered 
their forces and repelled the enemy ; 
but would not follow them up, prefer- 
ring rather to tease them into submis- 
sion than to engender a bloody con- 
test. This they effected by exposing 
all their flocks and herds to. the view 
of the Dulbahantas on the bank of 
the impassable nullah, whilst they 
guarded its head and protected their 
flank by stationing a strong party of 
warriors there. The Dulbahantas, 
tantalised at this tempting yet ag- 
gravating sight, for they had not 
strength enough to cope with the 
Warsingalis in full force, waited co- 
vetously gazing across the nullah for 
some time, and then retired in such 
great disgust, they have never at- 
tempted to steal again. 

When once ensconced in the new 
camp, the Abban came tc me with 
an air of high importance, to announce 
that we were now on the Dulbahanta 
frontier, and that, if I wished to see 
their Jand, I must allow him to pre- 
cede me, and pave the way, taking 
the young Prince Abdullah with him 
to magnify the purport of his mis- 
sion, as the Dulbahantas were a ter- 
rible and savage nation, governed, 
not like the Warsingalis, by an old 
and revered chief, but by a young 
sultan whom nobody listened to. 
Moreover, the Dulbahantas had sent 
word to say they had heard of my 
marking the Warsingali country out 
with paper, and would not admit me 
on any consideration. Besides which, 
it was a custom in the country that 
strangers should ask permission to 
enter through the medium of an ab- 
ban, and as I had acted on that cus- 
tom in the Warsingali country, so 
also must I do it here. 

I was kept at this station eight 
days, sometimes hearing ominous an- 
nouncements of the terrible Dulba- 
hantas, sent to frighten me by the 
Abban, and sometimes amusing my- 
self in other and various ways. The 
Dalbahantas could not conceive my 


motive for wishing to travel in their 


land; no peddling Arab, even, had 
ever ventured there, so why should I 
desire to go? Fortunately I had a 
good deal of employment with my 
gun, for, besides gazelles, antelopes, 


a lynx, florikans, and partridges, I 
shot many very beautiful little honey- 
birds, as well as other small birds. 
Of these former the most beautiful 
was the Nectarinia Habessinica. It 
bas an exceedingly gaudy plumage, 
that glistens in metallic lustre as 
the rays of light strike upon its va- 
rious coloured feathers. This is the 
more remarkable on a warm sup- 
shiny day, when the tiny bird, like a 
busy¢ bumble bee, bowing the slen- 
der plant with its weight, inserts his 
sharp curved bill into the flower- 
bells to drink their honey-dew, keep- 
ing its wings the whole time in such 
rapid motion as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. Without animal flesh 
I do not know what I should have 
done here. The water was so nitrous 
I could not drink it. To quench my 
thirst I threw it in gulps down my 
throat, and rice, when boiled in it, 
resembled salts and senna. After 
returning from sport one day, the 
interpreter brought up one of the 
camel-drivers, to be punished for 
having stolen some deer flesh when 
sent to clean it. He was a Midgar, 
or low-caste fellow, who does not 
object to indulge in cannibalism 
when hard pressed by hunger. I 
would not decide the case myself, 
but handed him over, much against 
his wish, to the tender mercies of the 
interpreter and two other men whom 
the Sultan, at parting, appointed 
judges on any sudden occasion, It 
was everybody's interest to make him 
guilty, and therefore he was con- 
demned to find two sheep, to be 
killed and eaten in the camp. An- 
other case of theft, much more vexa- 
tious than this, occurred when I first 
arrived here, and turned off some 
spare camel-drivers, who took away 
all the packing-ropes with them, and 
I have been obliged to employ the 
remaining men ever since in chewing 
acacia bark into fibres to make new 
ones. I was now becoming so much 
alarmed at the Abban’s delay and 
tricks, that I wrote a letter to the 
Assistant Political Resident at Aden, 
complaining of what he had done, 
saying I felt very uncertain of being 
able to reach Berbera by the time 
appointed, and requesting him to 
send a letter of. remonstrance to the 
Sultan. This I forwarded by a man 
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called Abdie, o7@ Bunder Goree. Pru- 
dence would have suggested my re- 
turning with the letter, for I had now 
received intelligence that the Abban 
was in his home, and after expe- 
rience gained by the tragedies on the 
coast, I could have expected no good 
from him. But as long as life and 
time lasted, I was resolved to go 
uhead. 

It was very remarkable to see the 
great length of time animals ir this 
country can exist, even under hard 
work, without drinking water. In an 
ordinary way, the Somalis water 
camels only twice a-month, donkeys 
four times, sheep every fourth day, 
and ponies only once in two days, 
and even object to doing it oftener, 
when water is plentiful, lest the ani- 
mals should lose their hardihood. 
I do not think antelopes could pos- 
sibly get at water for several months 
together, as every drop of water in 
the country is guarded by the Somal. 
We were now in “ the land of honey,” 
and the Somal nomads constantly 
came to me to borrow my English 
pickaxe for digging it out of the 
ground ; for the bees of this country, 
instead of settling in the boughs of 
trees, as they do in England, work 
holes in the ground like wasps, or 
take advantage more generally of 
chinks or fissures in the rocks, to 
build their combs and deposit their 
wax. It was a great treat to get a 
little of this sweet nutriment, to 
counteract the salts which prevail in 
all the spring waters of the interior. 
When out shooting specimens, I often 
saw the Samalis chasing down the 
Salt’s antelopes on foot. I killed 
many of them myself, when running 
like hares, with common shot, much 
to the astonishment of the Somalis, 
for they are too small a mark for 
their bow-and-arrow shooting. The 
little creatures cannot stand travel- 
ling in the mid-day sun, and usvu- 
ally lie about under favouring trees 
which line the water courses. Know- 
ing this weakness, the cunning Somali 
hunter watches him down from 
feeding fo his favourite haunts, and, 
after the san shines strong enough, 
quietly disturbs them; then, as they 
trot away to search for another shady 
bush, they follow gently after to pre- 
vent his resting. In the course of an 
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hour or so, the terrified anim 
utterly exhausted, rushes from bough 
to bush, throwing itself down under 
each in succession, until at length it 
gets captured. Somalis, from their 
roving habits of life, are as keen and 
cunning sportsmen as any in the 
world. They told me of many dodges 
they adopted for killing elephants, 
ostriches, and gazelles which they do 
as follows:—If an elephant is ever 
seen upon the plains, a large body of 
men assemble on foot, armed with 
spears and bows, and sharp double- 
edged knives, with one man mounted 
on a white horse, to act as teaser. 
This man commences by riding in 
front of the animal, to irritate and 
absorb his entire attention by riding 
in repeatéd circles just in front of 
him. When the huge beast shows 
signs of distress by fruitlessly charg- 
ing on his nimble adversary, the foot- 
men rush in upon him from behind, 
and hamstring him with their knives, 
and then with great facility soon des- 
patch him with their arrows and 
spears. Ostriches, again, are killed 
in two ways; the more simple one is 
by finding out what places they usu- 
ally resort to in search of food, and 
then throwing down some tempting 
herb of strong poisonous properties, 
which they eagerly eat and die from. 
The other method adopted in cateb- 
ing them is not so easy, but is man- 
aged with great effect. The ostrich 
is, as is generally known, a remark- 
ably shy bird, and is so blind at night 
it cannot feed. Again, the Somali 
pony, though wonderfully hardy and 
enduring, is. not swift; therefore, to 
accommodate existing power to know- 
ledge of these various weaknesses, the 
Somal arms himself with a pony, 
and provisions for two or three days, 
and begins his hunt by showing him- 
self at such a considerable distance 
from the birds he has formed his de- 
signs upon, that they quietly stalk 
off, and he, at the same rate, follows 
after, but never draws near enough 
to scare them out of sight of him. 
At night, the birds stop in conse- 
quence of the darkness, but cannot 
feed. He, on the other band, dis- 
mounts to rest and feed with his 
ny, and resumes the chase the fol- 
owing day. After the second or 
third day, when he and the pony are 
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as fresh as ever, the ostriches, from 
constant fasting, become so weak, he 
js able to ride in amongst them, and 
knock them down one by one as 
many as there happen to be in the 
flock. The flesh is eaten, and the 
feathers are taken to the sea-coast for 
transportation to the Aden market. 
I once saw a donkey-load of feathers 
carried to market that had been 
taken this way. There are two 
methods, also, of killing gazelles; the 
more usual one is effected by two 
men walking into a bushy ground to 
search for them, and when discover- 
ed, walking in such large circles 
around them as will not scare them; 
gradually they draw their, circles in, 
until a favoured bush, down wind, is 
found, which the herd is most likely, 


when once moved, to pass by, and” 


behind this one of the men stops, 
with his bow and arrows, whilst the 
second one, without ever stopping to 
create alarm, continues drawing in 
the circles of circumvention until he 
induces the gazelles to walk up to 
the bush his friend is concealed in, 
when one or more may be easily shot. 
The other plan for killing them is 
extremely artful, and is done on 
horseback, and therefore on the open 
plain. Fleet animals, as antelopes 
and gazelles, always endeavour to 
head across their pursuers, no matter 
in which direction they go. The 
Somali, therefore, taking advantage 
of this habit, when’ they wish to 
catch them on ponies, which are not 
half as swift as the gazelles in fair 
open chase, economise their strength 
by directing their animals’ heads to- 
wards the leading gazelle, and thus 
inducing the herd, as they continue 
heading on, to describe double the cir- 
cumference of ground to which their 
ponies go. In process of time, the 
gazelles, by their extra exertions, 
begin to flag and drop, and the hun- 
ters rush in upon them, and cut them 
up in detail. 


20th.—To-day the young prince 


returned, to say the Dulbahantas had 


_ been conferred with, and had shown 


the strongest objections to my see- 
ing their country, enumerating at 
the same time all their reasonings, 
such as I had already heard; but 
added, as a great concession on their 
part, as a particular favour they 


° 
wished to show to my Abban, that I 
might be permitted to advance a little 
way, to the next valley; but then 
only on condition I would surrender 
to them the whole of my remaining 
property. 

I now heard more particulars of 
the Dulbahantas’ fights, and the man- 
ner in which they first originated. 
For full thirteen years they Had been 
disputing amongst themselves, and 
many cabals had sprung out of it. 
Whilst these intrigues were gain- 
ing ground, a mioor chief, named 
Ali Haram, with a powerful support 
in connections, about five years ago 
determined on alienating himself 
from the yoke of the government, 
which was headed by an old Gerad, 
called Mabmnd Ali, the rightful and 
hereditary chief. Since then the 
original kingdom has been divided 
into two portions, called the Northern 
and Southern Dulbahantas; but al- 
though the northerners declare them- 
selves independent, the chief of the 
south still fights for bis lawful rights, 
and at this present time bad driven 
the northerners, with all their cattle 
and stock, to Jid Ali Tug, the next 
valley beyond this, which I was now 
desirous of visiting. Ali Haram was 
an old man, and consequently in- 
capacitated from taking an active 
part in these tumultuous filibuster- 
ings ; he had therefore, since his’ first 
accession to power, deputed a son 
called Mohamed Ali Gerad to act as 
Regent in his stead and this was the 
man of whom the Warsingalis spoke 
tome at Bunder Gorree so disparag- 
ingly. 

21st.—I was now preparing to 
start again westward, when an order 
came from the Abban to my men, 
that no property should accompany 
me, excepting what little I felt di-- 
posed to part with in presents to the 
Dalbahantas ; as an Agil, by name 
Husayn Hadji, the senior man pre- 
sent at Jid Ali, had decided, as a 
final measure, on seizing everything 
I bronght with me imediately I 
set foot in Jid Ali.. Though I had 
had experience enough with the 
Abban’s tricks to see that this was 
merely a farce, though a very useless 
and inconvenient one, I permitted 
the arrangement rather than make 
a row and retard my progress, and 
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set -out with the young prince, 
Hamed, Farhan, and .two camels 
and drivers, leaving Imam and the 
other nine camels, with their drivers, 
behind, to follow, after as soon 
as I should send back. At_ the 
western extremity of, the~ valley 
we came upon. a small mound of 
earth, all white and glistening, cov- 
ered with nitre in an efflorescent 
form, which shone so conspicuously 
in the sun, it could be seen at many 
miles distance ; from the base of it a 
clear spring of water trickled, so dis- 
agreeable in taste that no one, save 
Somalis, could possibly drink it. 
Now, emergiog from the low land, 
we agaio left the trees behind us, 
and rose by a well-beaten foot track 
tothe primary level of ethe country, 
where stone and bare ground prevail- 
ed. Each of these elevations and de- 
pressions was a mere reflection of 
the other, only varying more or less 
according to their size; and as my 
line was directed due west, I always 
had the mountain - range at even 
distance, on the north, whilst every 
feature on the south remained the 
same. It was monotonous in the ex- 
treme. At the fifth mile we came 
upon some springs of. bitter water, 
supk in deep cavities in the earth, 
from which we filled our water-skins, 
and travelled on till night; when, 
dark “overtaking us, we slipped into 
a hollow in the ground, called Ali, 
cooked a little rice with the water 
we had brought, and slept it out till 
morning. Distance thirteen miles. 
22d.—As soon as the morning was 
well aired with the sun, and the 
black men had recovered from their 
torpor, I struck out for Jid Aly, 
hoping to surprise the Abban, and 
thereby counteract, if possible, his 
various machinations. Bat this was 
not to be done. At the thirteenth 
mile, as we were descending in full 
view of Jid Ali, at a, place. called 
Birhamir, I was met by .the Agil 
Husayn Hadji himself, who, instead 
of showing any disposition to hin- 
der my approach, was very affable 
and kind in manner. He politely 
begged ‘me to remain where I was 
and rest the day, and on the morrow 
he would take me to the Tug (river) 
below. He had never felt indisposed 
towards me; but one Galed Ali, an 
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Agil, superior to himself, was. averge 
to my proceeding further. Unfor 
tunately for the Somalis, their fies 
are very transparent, and they were 
too fond of uttering falsehoods ever 
to be trusted... I neither believed “fh 
the existence of Galed Ali, nor in his 
own kind intentions towards me, and 
therefore begged him to prove it, b 
allowing me to pass, This bega 
a long discussion. The wars were 
raging. The Dulbahantas would not 
let me see their country, as th 
could not see why an Englishman 
should wish to travel where evén 
beggars were afraid to go; and then 
followed a hundred other excuses, all 
of which I rejected as freely as he 
advanced fhem. Then at length, 
Somali fashion, the tree meaning of 
‘his unwelcome visit transpired. He 
then said—“Well, if you have no 
fear of anything, and will join us in 
our fight, to represent your nation’s 
disposition in our favour, I will give 
you as many horses as you may wish 
to have,and a free passage to Ber- 
bera, as soon as it isconcluded.” This 
was certainly a tempting offer, ds 
I told him; but I said, although, as 
far as I was individually concerned, 
there was nothing which would 
please me better; still, being a ser- 
vant of the Government, I could not 
represent anything they had not 
sanctioned; and, moreover, I was 
bound to be at Berbera by a certain 
date, which I could not do if I went 
southwards with them. They argued 
there would be no delay in fiaishing 
the battles, if I merely showed my- 
self as a representative of the  Eng- 
lish, for the enemy would retire 
before a shot was fired, concluding 
that the opinion of the world was 
against them. ‘They all declared the 
war had lasted so long, and had been 
so harassing, they wished ardently to 
put an end to it, This, I told them, 
in my opinion, was their fault; that 
they ought never to have commenced 
it, for the chief they now recognised 
was @ mere usurper—a traitor,’ iu 
fact, who ought to be punished. 

The Abban’s mother, Mrs. Awado, 
who was living at Birhamir, in a hut 
close by, then hastened towards us, 
joined our party, and interrupted the 
conversation by clapping her hands 
and beating her knees, exclaiming, ia 
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wild dismay and terrifying words. 
“Oh! why have you come to this 
land, where there are no laws, or any 
respect for life ? You don’t know 
what these people are you’ve come 
amongst! Come with me now to my 
place, rest the night, and refresh 
yourself ; to-morrow morning your 
‘Abban will come and conduct you 
safely on your way.” This was a 
climax to the day’s journey; the 
men smelt grab in an instant, and 
burried off with the old lady to some 
empty stone enclosures, (sheepfolds), 
and at once unburdened and “ lay- 
to” for the night. As before, I had 
many conferences about THz Wapy 
Nocat, which Lieut. Burton had 
desired me to investigate, but could 
obtain no satisfactory information. 
They said there were many wadys in 
Nogal, but the largest one was in 
the Mijjerthaine country, where its 
waters were deep and large, with ex- 
tensive forests around it, frequented 
by numerous herds of elephants. 
Those in advance of my line of 
march, on the road to Berbera, were 
all insignificant, like Yubbé Tug, or 
Jid Ali Tug, and were not used for 
agricultural purposes. However, in 
the southern Dulbahanta country, 
south by west of this, at a distance 
of five or six marches, there was a 
nullah, with many springs in it, 
which united in certain places, and 
became a running stream. This I 
now, from sub-equent enquiries and 
inspection of Lient. Cruttenden’s 
map,* suspect is the watercourse in- 
tended by my instructions for the 
Wady Nogal. This watercourse, I 
was assured, bounded the Nogal or 
white stony country on, the west, 
and divided it fromthe Haud or red 
stoneless country, which is occupied 
in most part by the southern Dalba- 
hantas, who have the finest grazing- 
grounds in the world, and possess 
incalculable numbers of camels and 
horses (meaning ponies), and cows, 
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sheep, and goats; whilst the game 
which roamed about there covered 
the ground like flocks of sheep. Of 
these the largest were giraffes, 
rhinoceroses, ard lions, elephants 
being confined to the Mijjerthaine 
country, the Koolies hills to the 
south of Berbera, and the Webbe 
Shebesli, or Haines River.+ 

23d.— Early in the morning, ac- 
companied by Husayn Ali, who op- 
posed me no longer, we commenced 
our descent to the valley of Jid 
Ali, an expansive flat several miles 
in breadth, fuller and better wooded 
in the north than any place I had 
yet seen, but tapering away to the 
south and eastwards, until it became 
lost to sight in the barren plateau. 
After marching a mile or s0, we 
found the Abban hastening to meet 
us, in high dudgeon with my men 
for having advanced contrary to his 
mandates, before he had time to 
arrive and emooth the way ; for now 
the great impressive spell, his ioflu- 
ence, which I was to understand 
could alone save me from the terrors 
of the unruly Dulbabantas, was 
proved to me of secondary import- 
ance, and he, consequently, insignifi- 
cant. This occasioned a little delay, 
but at last, the Abban becoming re- 
conciled to this defeat of his projected 
plans, we were permitted to resume 
the march, and soon arriving in the 
bed of the valley, encamped near 
the watercourse of Jid Ali Tug, on 
the meridian of Meyet. The water 
in the nullah extended upwards of 
half a mile, when it became absorb- 
ed in the thirsty soil. It consisted 
of a chain of pools, connected by 
little runnels, the produce of some 
bitter springs, and made the country 
green in consequence. Attracted by 
my dates and rice—for I had brought 
no other property save my specimen- 
boxes and ammunition—many of the 
Dulbabantas forgot their occupations 
in war, and flocked around my camp 





* Unfortunately, when sent on this mission, I was not furnished with a chart, 
and had never seen any works written on the subject. 

+ For the advancement of future investigations, I would here notice the reported 
existence of a large reptile like the armadillo—probably a Manis—which the 


Somal think a very remarkable animal. 


It is said by them to be common in Haud, 


is very slow in motion, has a hard scaly exterior coating, invulnerable to their 
spears, and capable of supporting the weight of a man without any apparent incon- 


venicuce to the creature who bears if. 
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all day and night, bothering my ser- 
vants incessantly whilst cooking, and 
begging presents from mie every mo- 
ment. I remained here three days, 
trying to vegotiate with the head 
men: for permission’ to advance, but 
obtained no ’practical result. They 
insisted, for even coming thus far, I 
should give them as many cloths and 
nhiterial as J bad given to the War- 
singalis, for they would take no less, 
When told all my worldly goods did 
not: admit of such a payment; they 
quietly said, I had come there 
ag#inst’ their will: they did not be- 
lieve me’; and if I did not open my 
boxes to their inspection, they would 
smash them’ up and help them- 
selves, ‘This was an everyday occur- 
rence, which became only insignifi- 
cant, as it was repeated without 
being carried into execution: Most 
of ‘the time the Abban was away, 
stopping at ‘his home, and no’ basi- 
nees could be done, 1} therefore took 
short excursions about the valley 
shooting, and inspecting the various 
habitations.’ Animals were more 
abundant, in ‘consequence of tbe 
greater extent of water ; and T shot 
gezelles,: little Sultiana antelopes, 
hares, Egyptian geese, ‘rock-pigeons, 
ducks and teal, and snipe and par- 
tridge, besides a choice collection of 
small birds. In one place I found a 


small stone hut, occopied by an old. 


man who had once been on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and had seen the art of 
cultivating ground. He was now turn- 
ing his experience to account by grow- 
ing jowari (a species of millet), and 
effected it with: some success ; for he 
had two small enclosures, which he 
irrigated’ by cats from the nullah, 
that prodaced grain, which grew from 
eight ‘to "nine feet high. He was 
loud in ‘praise of the’ advantages 
which he derived from his farm, 
saying it saved his flocks, and as- 
sisted him in the means of food when 
hig) ewes ‘were’ pregnant, or giving 
lamb, I patronised this farmer, and 
offered ‘to lend him some tools for 
digging with, when he said he did 
pot want that so much as some hints 
about sowing, and wished I would 
send:a man to instruct him. Farhan, 
who was with’ me, delighted at the 
prospect of showing his skill in any 
munner,—+ for he styled himself ‘pro- 
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fessor of all things, — at once took 
the bint, and bargained to do a day’g' 
work, and furnish him with wrinklég’ 
for his future guidance, for the pay. 
ment of a goat, which ‘was realy! 
agreed to, : 
The people here were highly super-% 
stitious, and, like all ignorant races,’ 
very punctilions in their ceremonies’ 
of worship. As true Mussulmans,: 
they were constant in their’ time of’ 
prayer, and abused my interpreter’ 
for never saying his, When I made’ 
him cnt the deers’ throats a little’ 
lower down the throat than their 
canons permit, to save the specimen, 
they spat on the ground to show their 
coutempt, and abused him heartily.” 
If I threw date-stones in the fire (the 
seed of paradisaical food), they looked’ 
upon it as a sacrilege. They were’ 
also very suspicious, If I walked uo 
and down the same place to stretch 
my legs, they formed counci's of war 
on my motives, considering I must’ 
have some secret designs upon their’ 
country, or I would not do it, as no 
man in his senses could be guilty of 
working his legs unnecessarily. 
Considering all the northerners 
were said to have been driven up, 
here by the war, I was much sur- 
prised to see so few habitations or’ 
flocks in the valley ; all there were 
consisted in a few kraals scattered: 
over the plain, which were constantly 
moved as soon as each plot of ground 
in turn was eaten up by the cattle. 
In changing ground, these nomads, 
pack up everything on their camels, 
mat and stick, hut and all, and plac- 
ing the wife, with perhaps a baby 
also, on @ donkey, march to any un- 
oceupied watering - place they can 
find. Their food is very limited, éx- 
cept in the rainy season, when milk 
prevails ; in consequence of this, it 
being now the dry season, my ser- 
vants accounted for their increasing 
appetite for my dates. Some of the 
poorer men are said to pass their’ 
whole lives without tasting any flesh’ 
or grain, but live entirely on sour 
milk, wild honey, or gums, as they 
may chance to come across them, and ° 
they are almost naked; but notwitb- 
standing this, disease is scarcely 
known, and excepting in a few cases 
of endemic ophthalmia, which ap-° 
pears to attack the country pe- 
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riodically, at. intervals, of two. or 
three years, I never heard of any. 
The climate was very delightful at 
this. sea-on, and the nights so cold I 
had to wrap well up in flannels. Bat 
perhaps that which best illustrates 
the healthiness of the country and 
pleasun' ness of its atmosphere, _ is 
the fact that I, although I bad. no 
bedstead, bat always slept on the 
gronnd, never pitched my tent a 
single day in the interior, and neither 
wore @ bat or shoe throughout the 
jourocy, save on one or two occasions, 
when, severely stabbed with thorns, 
I pat on a sandal. I never knew a 
moment's illness. 

25th.—This evening, Husayn Hadji, 
wlio I now found out was brother- 
- in-law to Samater, approached me as 
I came in from shvoting, and said, 
“We are surprised to seé you return 
alive: did you not meet some armed 
men when you were shooting?” Ire- 
plied, “ No, not one.” “Then,” said 
he, “ there are many men come here, 
who, from the first, have forbid your 
coming into this country; they are 
under no control, but, in open defi- 
ance of the Gerad, do and act just as 
they like: indeed, every head man is 
a Gerad here, and those who are 
strongest carry the day.” This was the 
prelude to another farce ; presently 
the men came of whom Hasayn Hadji 
spoke, and, surrounding my camp, 
boisterously demanded to know what 
I was doing in their country against 
their orders. A violent. altercation 
then ensued. They must have all my 
property given up at once, or they 
would tuke it by force, and remained 
trying to bully me into compliance, un- 
til I said I would sooner die than give 
them anything. Seeing me deter- 
mined, they then walked off, saying 
I had not one night left to live,.for 
they would return and kill me after 
dark. The place was, now) getting 
too hot to be pleasant, for, the. fact 
was, we were so near the watering- 
place, that my camp offered a.con- 
venient and tempting lounge for all 
_ the idle blackguards of the country to 
assemble at, 

26th—I sent orders back for the 
rear traps to come on as, quick. as 
possible, and at the suggestion of my 
' servants, who were just as tired..as 
myself of these incessant provoca- 
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tions, changed camp to a place three 
miles farther. up, the valley, mueh« 
more;,remote from water, but! nearer: 
to the Abban’s home, by which =: 
hoped I should be able to get at him: 
easier; for the aggravating wretch; 
whenever [ sent messages to recall, 
him, invariably returned plausible’ 
excuses, Showing the necessity of his 
haviog stopped away, and as repeat- 
edly said he would not fail. in’ coming 
immediately ; but at the same’ time, 
as the sequence showed,’ never in-: 
tending to do. so. It would: be use- 
less, as well as painful, to narrate in 
detail all the daily and hourly inci- 
dents which occurred. in. the next 
few days whilst I was detained here 
by the artful and, dishonest. macbina- 
tions of this vile-conditioned man;: 
from’ whom I could never get one 
true. word, and whose’ absence, al- 
though I was striving to indace his 
coming to me, really seemed a relief. 
A wicked feeling was almost coming 
over me, which made me shudder 
again. when I reflected more calmly 
on what my. mind was now dilating: 
He seemed to me only as an animal 
in satanical disguise; to have shot 
him would have given me great re- 
lief, for I fairly despaired of ever pro- 
ducing any good effect upon his mind. 
Again I tried the old scheme of fore- 
ing him to leave me, and even begged 
an Agil of the Dalbahantas, offering 
him large rewards, to be my guide to 
Berbera. This, as might be imagined, 
provoked a severe row. The man I 
was endeavouring to seduce to favour 
me, was one of the gang of! forty 
thieves, and as birds of a feather all 
Dulbahbantas flocked together to as- 
sist the victim of my displeasure; for 
Samater| was, by his intermarriage 
with these northerners, naturalised 
amongst. them, ‘However, I had my. 
wicked will, by relating, in presence 
of all his now rapidly |congregating 
friends (a row always brings a crowd), 
the whole of his misdemeanors since 
he first came with me to this country, 
and, threatened him with the lastin 
displeasure of our Government, an 
ruia to his trade at Aden; if he still 
persisted in his tricks. Tois: brought 
matters home much closer than auy- 
body liked to hear, and set all parties 
cogitatiog .on what, course had best: 
be followed. 1 now retired to cool 
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myself by shooting, and on returving 
again was met by the Abbap, inter- 
preter, and many Dulbahanta Agils, 
who, now trying the. conciliating 
dodge, came to report the good news 
that a victory bad, been gained by 
the. northerners, and the southerners 
were in full.retreat to their provinces, 
by which the road to Berbera would 
be. open to my proceeding onwards, 
Moreover, the rear traps had arrived 
at Abi, by which accident everything 
seemed to harmovise. This sounded 
very cheering for the moment, but 
soon was damped again. I wanted 
to move at once, and lose no time in 
taking full benefit of the opportunity 
thus offered; but this, like every 
other proposal that 1 made, was im- 
mediately checked by a cruel device, 
us unforeseen as it was objectionable, 
Hasean had not come with the ponies; 
I: must, therefore, before advancing, 
send back to the farther frontier of 
the Warsiogalis to purchase by bills 
on. Aden, five. ponies at thirty dol- 
Jars a-head,, to be afterwards given 
away io presents to chiefs on the 
road for allowing me to pass through 
their territories, acd this, at a miui- 
mum calculation, would occupy a 
forinight’s time, and even then I 
should. have to go. sivgle-handed 
without a servant, instrument, or 
article of any bulk with me. Of course 
this, as the Abban, knew, I never 
weuld consent to, Oo no account 
would I suffer my being separated 
from my men and. property when the 
time for my return-to Berbera, was so 
close at band ; aod, moreover, with- 
out the ipstruments,, the journey 
would be of no avail. Ww suc- 
ceeded row when I pushed matters 
closely; the Abban sometimes af- 
fected repentance, but more often be- 
came detiant, and furbade apybody’s 
assisting me without his entire con- 
sent.. Such, in fact, were the, effects 
of these angry ebullitions of temper 
on the minds of my people, that the 
young Prince Abdullab, fearing ¢to be 
witness to them any more, took his 
leave and departed home. 

3lst—At length the rear. traps 
arrived, but one camel, having been 
taken ill on the march this morning 
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whilst coming from Abi, was slang 
tered to “save” bis fesh, and even 
by my bungry mep.. As soon ag 
everything had arrived, and the mep 
were made aware of my intention to 
push forward, they requested their 
discharge, affecting fear to enter on 
a strange Javd, but in reality seeing 
T had no cloths left to pay them, ag 
afterwards traspired. This deficiency 
I visited on the Abban, who, in try. 
ing to excuse himself for inefficienc 
in his protector-hip, meekly said he 
had been grieved to see the yery 
rapid decline of my property, but he 
could not help it, as I bad so many 
thieves in my employ!!! Mrs, Awado 
came over from Birbamir, bringing a 
sheep and some ghee as a present for 
me; but I refused taking anythi 
from the relative of the Abban, and 
this appeared to grieve ber much, 
She said sbe bad heard of all my dis- 
putes with Samater her son, and had 
remonstrated with him ahout them; 
he was a proud man, and led away 
by vanity. She could see bis being at 
variance with me would not end to 
his advantage on his return to Aden, 
and tried coaxing him to journey with 
me; but at the same time told me 
be would have to be well upon his 
guard, as in former years he had 
married clandestinely with a dam-e} 
of the Rur Hamaturwa, a sub-tribe of 
tbe Habr Gerhajis, who occupy the 
hill-range overluoking, Burder Heis ; 
and her loss to those people would be 
avenged at once, if he ever came 
withia their power. The Rur Hama 
turwa had beard of my intention to 
journey westwards, and would be io 
readiness to descend upon and inter- 
cept our march, kill Samater, and 
destroy the whole of us; indeed, they 
had sent messages to that effect. 

3d Junuary.—During these last 
three days I visited a ruined musjid 
and.a cemetery, which, though much 
resembling the one at Rhut in every 
respect, was said to be of more 
cent origin, and built by Mohamm 
ans. On my walking amongst the 
tombs, and inspecting the crosses* at 
their heads, tbe interpreter rebuked 
me for sacrilegious motives, and de- 
sired me to come away, lest the Dal- 





* From the presence of these crosses, 


it would appear'as though in ignorance 
‘hey had adopted the emblem of their Christian predecessors, a 
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bahantas should find it out, and ‘be 
angry with me. Besides this, [ daily 
tried to draw Samater, like a badger, 
from his hot, which was four miles 
distant from my tent, but without 
effect. He and his wife, two dwarf 
sisters (little bits of things, which, 
the interpreter said, were too small 
to be of any use to man), and some 
children, all lived together in a small 
beehive hut, so low they had to crawl 
in on all-fours, and so small it was 
‘marvellous how they could turn round 
init. At length to-day he arrived 
in a sullen angry mood, and said, 
hanghtily, he was displeased at my 
trying to force him into compliance, 
asif I had the power to make him 
move unless he chose. It was impos- 
sible to keep one’s temper under sach 
constant provocation ; so [ abased him 
vehemently, and warned bim off the 
camp, again repeating he had abused 
his c mmission, as well as the Go- 
vernment authorities who engaged 
him.—and entreated he would “ get 
away,” and let me take my chance of 
proceeding how I could, for his pre- 
fence simply made my position one 
of purgatory. He laughed io scorn, 
Wishing to know if [ thought I could 
do anything without him,—and said 
he had only to tarn his back an in- 
stant, and the Dulbahantas were 
ready to devour me. I still persist- 
ed; und then he said, “If you say 
go wnce more, I will take you at your 
word; and see you to the conse- 
quences.” My resolution was fixed ; 
for I plainly saw I could not by any 
possibility be worse off. ‘He now 
tried frightening me by assembling 
the Da'bahantas to confirm bis 
words, muking them say they only 
permitted my residence ‘there out of 
the love they bore to their brother 
Samater, and that they certainly 
would kill me if he once left the 
lace. ‘They did not fear guns. The 

uglish could not reach them; be- 
Sides, theif fathers had driven Chris- 
tians from these lands; and if ‘an 
army was to attack them, they would 
assemble so mady cavalry, and ride 
in such rapidity around them, ‘that 
their gunvers could take no aim i 
Corseqnence of the ‘clouds of dust 
which this feat would occasion, Ia 
addition to -this, they theaght the 
Euglish only efficacious behiad walls; 
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else, why did they not take revenge 
upon the Arabs at Lehaj, two ‘years 
ago, fur ‘thé mardet ‘of’ an officer? 
They had often heard of their threat- 
ening ‘and preparing to do» it, but 
somehow they never carried’ their 
intention into execution.’ I treated 
these vain bombastic ‘words with ‘the 
contempt which they deserved,—but 
siid, 1 only wanted Samater to take 
me on, or otherwise to leave’ me to 
my fate. They then tried weaken- 
ing my party by bribing Farhan to 
side with them and leave; but the 
noble-hearted Seedi ‘disclosed their 
treachery, and gallantly’ said’ he 
would share misfortunes with’ me, 
and fight, if necessary, to the last 
extremity. Imam, tame-hearted In- 
dian, got in a dreadfal fright, and 
implored I would compromise’ the 
matter; for by this time all the ca- 
mls had been driven away; and the 
Warsingalis moved off with Sama- 
ter, saying I brought the rupture by 
my obstinacy on my own bead; and 
ag soon as they were out of ‘sight, 
the Dalbahantas would walk-in and 
kill'as all in’ a heap. I then loaded 
all the guns, and, giving one to each 
of the servants; sat on the boxes 
waiting to see the upshot.’ I was 
clearly outmancuvred — unable to 
move or get anything—but still was, 
to use their own expression, “ Obsti- 
nate.”” After preceeding a certain 
distance, the retiring band, with Sa- 
mater at their head, sitting’ fully 
equipped with spear and shield’ on 
his’ war-steed, came to a halt, and 
invited the interpreter to meet them, 
presuming, they said, there might’ be 
some mistake, and therefore wished 
to open negotiations afresh. Suma- 
ter then gave me back my own 
words, saying, * If the Sahib would 
only say he wished me ‘to take him 
to Berbera, I will give some small 
presents to the Agils of the Dalba- 
hantas as ‘a passport’ for him, ‘and 
proceed at once ;’ for they were only 
endeavoaring to feel my disposition 
towards them, and did not intend 
desertion, if f was not ‘irredeemabby 
incensed against them. They then 
came ‘back, and work | began afresh, 
by the distribution of presents, which, 
as is usual when no mao can bear to 
see the smatiest trifle slip from «his 
grasp: to be given to another, was a 
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matter of no smalldifficulty in ad- 
justing.. If the Dolbabantas did not 
succeed in skinning me of all my 
effects, they’ naturally thought the 
next tribe would; and a whole day 
was consumed in wrangling and dis- 
pating bow much they should’ get. 
This ended by my giving one mus- 
ket, thirteen tobes, and my reserve 
silk turban ; and now I was at liberty 
to quit did Ali. 

1lih.— At 10 a.m. we were loaded, 
and commenced the journey west- 
ward; whilst the Abban said he 
would bid his friends adieu at bome, 
and bring five horses with him to 
Biyn Hablé, where he would meet 
uson the following day. The track 
led us across a flat alluvial plain, still 
in the valley, which was well covered 
with a thick growth of acacias, and 
dry short grass, nipped short by cattle. 
After walking five miles, we arrived 
at our destination, not far from a well, 
and made a ring-fence of prickly 
boughs. 

Here for the last time I boiled the 
thermometer, to ascertain the alti- 
tude of the plateau along my line of 
march, avd found its average height 
was 3913 feet: the minimum, at 
Rhot Tog, being 3077 feet—and the 
meximom, at Yubbé Tug, 4498 feet. 

The following day two Dulbahan- 
tas paid us a visit, and demanded to 
know by whose authority we had 
come upon their grounds; we were 
trespassers, and must pay our foot- 
ing. The ground was theirs, and 
they recognised no authority over 
them. What I bad given at the last 
place was no concern of theirs, but I 
must give them also @ quantity of 
cloth equivalent to it. This being 
refused as a preposterous imposition, 
they turned hastily away, and, toss- 
ing their heads, said, I might soon 
expect to see them again in larger 
puaibers, when they would help 
themselves. Moreover, for my satis- 
faction, they could assure me that a 
pumber of men, who had learned 
whieh road I was bent on travelling, 
were fast gathering on abead, to op- 

my advance, In the evening 
the Abban arrived, bringing only two 
ponies with him. 

17th.—It would be needless to re- 
count all the varied incidents of the 
next five days which were wasted 
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here, by the thousand and ore stories 
which the Abban» produced to fritter 
away my time near his home, and 
filch me out of my property. The 
time bad now arrived when ‘by ap- 
ointment I should have been at 

rbera; and as I was not» then 
aware at what time the fair us 
broke op, I felt much afraid of being 
too late to join’ my companions. 
Sometimes Samater raised my bopes 
by saying be would certainly proceed 
on a certain date; and when that 
day arrived, it was deferred again, 
but not without severe rows, so much 
in accordance with the past ones as 
to be anwortby of repetition. Ope 
day we were ready, and | was to 
pass through any people that might 
full in the way by giving large cre 
dits on Aden under his security, 
when the tide was turned again in 
another moment by the arrival of 
some accomplices, who dropped jin 
like unexpected evils, to say the 
southern Dulbahantas bad gained a 
great victory, slaughtering men and 
cattle, and the road to Berbera would 
be thronged with people, so that ad- 
vance would be impossible for the 
present. This was a_ settler ‘to 
my westward march; and now J 
thought of escaping from this land 
of robbers by turning northwards, 
and marching over the bills to Ban- 
der Heis, where I could either 
ship off, or march along the coast to 
Berbera. 

Negotiations were then cet on foot 
with the Rer Hamaturwa, and seve- 
ral of their agils came at my bidding, 
bat were as implacable about oblig- 
ing astranger as apy of their neigh 
bours. The whole distance was not 
three days’ travel; still they said J 
should not see their country, and 
acknowledged themselves a lawless 
band, who would tuke everything 
from me if I ventured there; adding, 
if the Wareingalis and Dulbabantas, 
who were stronger than themselves, 
would only withdraw from me one 
day, they would come down at once, 
and demolish my whole camp. They 
then demanded cloths for the trouble 
I had given them, but, not receiving 
any. retired in huge disgust. 

18¢h.—In final despair I faced 
about, and marched north-easterly, 
by a new route, to reach Bunder 
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ree again, to ship for Aden, as 
a we could I be certain of find- 
ing: a vessel to convey me over the 
Galf. After six miles’ march across 
the head. of the valley, we. arrived 
at Mirbiddo Kraal, on | elevated 
ground, and found a large party as- 
sembled there. Some of! them were 
the Rer Hamaturwa, with whom I 
tried again for permissior to cross 


their hills, bat this time by the gap 


at the head of the valley.in front of 
Bander Jedid.. This they were ready 
to permit, and give security of pas- 
sage to my people, if I gave them 
all my remaining cloths; but they 
thought I should not find a vessel 
there, which settled the question. I 
had no time to lose, and; moreover, 
should save my cloths by continuing 
on the line I was travelling. For 
though I should have to cross the 
hills. where they were occupied by 
the Habr Gerbajis, in the new way 
my track would pass so near to the 
Warsiogali frontier, that. tribe would 
not have strength enough to demand 
anything from me, and passport fees 
are only given in such places as 
strength prevails. The other people 
I, met here were some Dulbahantas 
arming for the fight, Thvy said, they 
were 4000 strong in cavalry, and 
were slaughtering sheep wholesale 
for provision on the road. Each man 
earried a junk of flesh, a skin of 
water, and a little bay, and was then 
ready for a long campaign, for they 
were not soft like the Haglish (their 
general boast), who must have their 
daily food; they were hardy enough 
to work without eating ten days in 
succession, if the emergency required 
it. Here a second camel.was on 
point of dying, when his. flesh was 
saved from becoming carrion by a 
knife being passed across his, throat.* 

21st.—The Abban slipped away on 
the 19th, when I was out) specimen: 
huntiog, and would not. come again 
till to-day, and then, even returned 
to give his wife a last salute, permit- 
ting me to advance to a watercourse 


_ ¢alled Hanfallal, . whilst .,he,, would 


join me on the following day. This 
day we accomplished ten miles, and 
made a kraal about four miles. north 
of our old line of march. 
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22d;—As the Abban did not keep: 
me gem and. none of us knew the 
road, I:now tried to prevail on his 
mother | .Awado, | who :was | tending» 
her flocks» close :by, to be my guide, 
which she readily consented to do, ‘as 
she. was anxious’ herself to! go: to 
Bunder:Goree: . The » water, found 
here was in a circular cleft) of ‘lime- 
stone, sixty. feet below. the surface; 
which was so small, only one person 
at) a time could: descend ‘to it; and 
the supply was so limited, I) was 
obliged: to keep my men down there 
all night, to be the first for drawing: 
in the morning. Gazelles were very. 
abundant, and in the evening we 
were visited by a very singular-look- 
ing animal, which unfortunately I 
could not get a shot at. It was a 
little leas.in size than the | Durwa 
hyena, but inclined rather more, ia 
its general shape, to a wolf than a 
hyena. The body was a pure: black, 
like. the black: Tibet: wolf; but the 
tail was tipped with white. 1 .am 
not aware that this animal has ever 
been degcribed. 

23d.—At the usual starting-hour 
the Abban arrived, with two ponies 
belongiog Ao. his brother-in-law, Hu 
sayn Ali,: but which he. tried to 
pass off .as. his own, being ever 
very anxious to make me believe he 
was a large stock proprietor, to. mag- 
nify his importance. But, . uofortus 
nately for him, the interpreter, who 
was as treacherous a man as any of 
the breed, although he often con- 
founded me by his innate deceit, also 
peached at times upon: his’ brother 
Samater., The Abban, on seeing his 
mother equipped and ready on her 


the donkey to go with me, scolded her 


heartily for presuming to undertake 
the journey. without his leave; and 
sent, her. home faster than she came, 
We. uow commenced the march, and 
travelled five miles diagonally across: 
some Jow spurs. of. hills, and..en- 
camped in the evening in a broad, 
deep, dry nullah, at a, place called: 
Dalmallé., We brought water with 
us, and fortanate it was so, for none 
eould,.be found anywhere néar the; 
cam ps j i 

24th.— We started early inthe; 
morning, ascending the hill-range by 





* The old Mosaic law again prohibiting bleod to be eaten. 
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a steep winding footpath up one of 
its ridges, which, in respect. to its 
barrenness. and soil, resembled the 
descent -I had from Yafir., After 
completing eleven miles’ march, the 
caravan crested the. hill opposite 
Ras* Galwénee, travelled a short 
way on the flat of the summit, and 
encamped in the evening amongst 
some thick jungle. on. its north or 
seaward side, at a kraal. called Go- 
bamiré. Immediately on arriving, 
as we commenced to unload the ca- 
mels, a number of men who were occu- 
pying that district—the Urus Sagé 
section of the Habr Gerbajis tribe 
—seized the camels by their heads, 
and demanded their customary fees, 
at the same time boisterously gesti- 
colating that they. would help them- 
selves if their request was not com- 
plied with. Farban enjoyed the row 
in the boisterous characteristic man- 
ner of a seedi, began dancing franti- 
cally the negro war-dance, cocking his 
gun, and pointing it at everybody by 
turns, bts Sameter and the other 
Warsingalis ren thumping them 
with their clubs, and swearing a fear- 
ful vengeance would be wrought upon 
them by their tribe, who were living 
with'n an hour or two's call, should 
they not desist. The fact was, my 
men knew their power here, and, 
guided only by animal passions, en- 
joyed showing it. The poor discom- 
fited Uros Sagé now slank off like 
defeated dogs, or schoolboys return- 
ing from a fight, just wishing to 
know if they were only to be. consi- 
dered in the light of women, who 
could pot maintain their own right, 
and, snarling and snapping, threat- 
ened they would return again in 
stronger force before the morning. 
We then unloaded, and lay-to for the 
night. Immediately on reaching the 
top of this range, a most interesting 
‘and novel sight was presented to our 
view. We stepped in one instant 
from constant sunshine into constant 
clouds, and saw what accounted for 
the dense verdure of the north, as 
well as the extreme barrenness of the 
south side of the hills... For two 
months we had not seen the vestige 
of a cloud, or felt a drop of rain, and 
now we were at once launched into 
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the middle of the “ Dairti” or north- 
east monsoon, which had been 
ing for some time’ previously against 
the north face of the mountain,/ and 
was arrested there by it. It)re 
minded me at once of that marked 
phenomenon with which all travel. 
lers in the Himayala Mountains, who 
Pree their “ hot-weather” season at 

hini, on the banks of the Sutlege 
river, to escape rain, must be ‘ao- 
quainted, when the clouds ofthe - 
great Indian monsoon envelop all 
the mountain-range for months) to- 
gether on the weather or south-west 
side, and hang suspended. on the top 
of a high hill in sight of that. place, 
but never pass over, looking as if the 
mountain was too high to be sur- 
mounted by them, when trying to 
reach the dry plateaux of Tibet. The 
clouds were rolling in thick sueces- 
sive volumes at our feet, and obscured 
the view below us. 

25th—We were detained until 
noon in consequence of the Abban’s 
ponies, which had gone astray, and 
until then could not be found. (In 
the meanwhile the Urns Sagé came 
again, and tried to prevent us load 
ing, on the same plea as yesterday, 
but without effect; but when we 
were starting, ® compromise was 
effected on condition they would e& 
cort us down the hill and guide the 
way. The road was steep and very 
slippery, so that the camels could 
hardly get along, and this was fur- 
ther increased by the thick strong 
green jungle-bushes, as well as rocks 
and other @ifficulties incidental to 
mountain travelling with such large 
and ungainly avimals as laden camels. 
At the fourth mile we found a large 
roomy cave under a rock, and put up 
for the night. Sheep had been kept 
here, and the place was so full of 
fleas that the ground was literally 
browned with them. I never saw 
such an astonishing quantity. congre- 
gated in one place; but we soon dis- 
posed of them by burning certain 
boughs, which the Somalis justly 
said was a specific remedy against 
them. 

26th and 27th.—During these two 
days we descended by a tortuous 
winding footpath under; no mean 





* Ras means point or headland. 
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@ifficulties, and finally arrived, after 
twelve miles’ marching, at ‘a place 
‘galled’ Hundurgal, situated in the 
hollow of a watercouse which di- 
vides the Warsingali from the Habr 
Gerhajis frontiers, and transmits its 
waters to the Gulf at Ras Galwénee. 
Daring the journey the Somalis 
pointed out some of their richest 
gum-trees, of which the finest in 
order isa species of frankincense, 
called by them Falafala, or Luban 
Méti, The gum of this tree is espe- 
cially valued by the Somali women 
for fumigating purposes, which they 
apply to their bodies by sitting over 
it, when ignited, in the same manner 
as Cashmeres sit over their little 
charcoal-pots to keep themselves 
warm when resting on their travels. 
They enshroud themselves in a large 
wrapper, place a pot with the burn- 
ing gum between their legs, and allow 
the perfume to rise to every portion 
of their body simultaneously. We 
gave our guides five cloths for escort, 
and sent them away. 

I was informed by my men that 
under lee of Ras Galwénee there is a 
better harbour than any on the whole 
coast-line, having deep water close 
in to the shore, but, being a neutral 
ground, the Warsingalis will not 
allow anybody to occupy it. They 
don’t allow the Habr Gerhajis to do 
so, as they would monopolise the 
trade; and they won’t take it them- 
selves, as their sultan sagely remarks 
it would draw all their force to one 
side of their possessions, and thus 
leave the other exposed to attack 
from the Mijjarthaines. Now the 
Dulbabantas are obliged to come to 
Bunder Goree if they want to traffic 
with outer nations, bat were the 
Habr Gerhajis at Galwénee, this cus- 
tom would be drawn from them. 

28th.—The inexpressible delight I 
felt at snuffing the fresh sea-air, and 
being comparatively free from the 
tyranny of my persecutor Samater, 
was truly indescribable; and I felt 
80 impatient to end this useless jour- 
. bey, and join my friends for the larger 
and more promising one, 1 could 
hardly restrain my spirits. I stepped 
out before the caravan was ready, 
and began the journey alone, when 
presently a rapid fire, the discharge 
of a six-barrel revolver, attracted my 
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attention: ‘This’ was ‘done ‘by ‘the 
Abban, who said, whilst travelling 
there his’ life was in’ jeopardy from 
the Habr Gerhajis, in consequence 
of an old fend he had contracted with 
them, and for which reason they hud 
forbidden this road to’ him. “He 
thought to frighten them by the re- 
oo of firearms, bat it seemed to 
ave the opposite ‘efféct, for many 
men at once gathered around the 
caravan, and for the time being’ pre- 
vented its ownward course. “As usual, 
they wanted me not only to pay for 
travelling in their country, but to 
liquidate their claim on the Abban, as 
I bad bronght him there, and only out 
of consideration for the respect they 
felt towards me, they permitted his 
passage in safety. ‘They might as 
well have tried to skin a flint as ob- 
tain anything from me, and I told 
them so, for Samater had fleeced me 
of all my effects. This parley con- 
cluded, we travelled on without any 
farther molestation, and, crossing 
over the foot of some low spurs, ar- 
rived at noon in a broad watercourse 
on the maritime plain to eat some 
breakfast. Here I shot and stuffed 
a very interesting rat, with a bush 
tail, very much resembling the’ little 
gilléri squirrel of the Indian plains, 
but plomper in face and body, like a 
recently born rabbit. I bad seen 
many of them in rocks about the 
hill’s side, but until now had not 
secured a good specimen. This ‘inte- 
resting little animal has since been 
compared by Mr. Blyth, curator of 
the Asiatic Society, Oalcutta, and de- 
termined to be a new genus, and was 
named by him Pectinator Speker. 
Lieutenant Cruttenden, by bis Somali 
paper, published in the 19th vol. of 
the Royal Geographical Society, from 
which { have availed myself to en- 
rich these pages in many respects, 
appears ‘to liave met with them, bat 
considered them te be genuine squir- 
rels. Again at this place I saw those 
large, black canine animals “with 
white tipped tail, bat could not get’ 
a shot’: there were three hunting to- . 
gether, like jungle dogs in India.” 
After refreshing ourselves we resumed 
the march, and travelled along the 
sandy shore eastward to a haltiog- 
place, called Farjeh, completing a 
march of twelve miles. 
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1 29th.—This day we completed our 
journey by marching into Goreeat, 
when I again took occupation of the 
old fort. An answer from the Go- 
verpment at Aden to my appeal 
against the Sultan and Abban had 
now arrived, and affected Samater 
severely. | He was ready to sink into 
the earth, and said to: me, “ Ob, why 
did you not whip me when I was in 
fault? I could have borne that well, 
bat writing to the Noglish at Aden 
is more than I can bear. What will 
be the consequences now if I return 
to Aden?” I said I could not an- 
swer for it; as it was now beyond my 
control, and if he went over there he 
must take his chance; but I strongly 
advised his not going at all. “In- 
deed,” I. said, “1 wish you would 
depart from me at once. From the 
first, I told you. I. was obliged, by 
order, to write accurate accounts of 
everything as they happened, and 
the English, as you have often said 
yourself, are remarkable for not tell- 
ing lies.” The Sultan, into whose 
hands the letter first went, would 
not show himself, but remained in 
the distant jungles, although I sent 
repeatedly for him to converse con- 
cerning Samater. 

The buggalow in which I came 
from Aden was now anchored in 
Bunder Goree. It had made a voy- 
age somewhere in the meanwhile, 
but the captain had been afraid to 
go to Aden in consequence of the 
salt. question, in which Samater had 
made him confederate, fearing lest I 
might have since written to the au- 
thorities there about it. However, I 
now wanted to hire it again, and made 
sundry overtures to the captain, who 
at first showed a disposition to treat, 
hoping thereby I should forgive him ; 
bat he was finally hindered from do- 
ing so by the insidious machinations 
of Samater, who doubtless was afraid 
by this means of collecting at Aden 
. More witnesses against himself. Sa- 
mater now saw his position clearly, 
and must have felt equally with my- 
self it was a great pity the letter of 
reproof from the Brigadier of Aden* 
did not arrive sooner, and keep him 
on 8 course ‘of rectitude, for he was 
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obliged to return to Aden and take 
his chance, as there he had notonly, 
a wife and family, but Aden was ‘the 
beadquarters. of all. his mercanti 
transactions. I was now dreadful} 
impatient to get away, but day by 
day I had to suffer disappointment, 
I was assured by Samater he wag 
doing everything in his. power..ta 
facilitate it, and as often told by the 
interpreter, when he had gone away, 
that he was doing nothing of the 
sort, but, on the contrary, had. sent 
to the interior to get three ponies, 
which would make five with what he 
had, the complement required | by 
Lieutenant Burton, to make a pre: 
sent to him on arrival, as a bribe to 
overlook his faults. I besought, he 
would, desist from this hopeless spe: 
culation, as time was now more. pre 
cious than any other matter. Still 
he persisted, and in a fortnight’s time 
the animals arrived, and then, with- 
out further trouble, we chartered a 
vessel for thirty-five dollars, twelve 
times the fare I paid for coming over, 
with the whole vessel to myself; and 
embarked with eight camels and five 
ponies on the 15th February 1855. 
After five days’ sailing we. anchored 
in the Aden harbour, and no sooner 
did the “let go the anchor” sound, 
than, Somali fashion, overjoyed at my 
release from three and a half months’ 
persecutions, I plunged a header into 
the sea, and hastily: swam ashore to 
hurry off and meet old’ friends. 

After the first greetings were over, 
and I had delivered for report all my 
sketch-notes} of the journey, as. well 
as maps and collections, which latter 
was sent to the public museum: in 
Calcutta, a discussion took place for, 
disposing of the Abban, who, I now 
found out, was not) singular in the 
way of nem his clients, for Lieu- 
tenant Herne had been writing over 
complaints constantly about his man, 
I was averse to taking revenge from 
the simple fact of having brought him 
over; but my commandant thought 
otherwise, and that he had better be 
punished, if for no other reason than 
to set a good moral example to the 
others. 93 

Against my inclination I was ap- 


<timbeiely 





* ‘Then ‘changed to Colonel Coghlan. n 
+ These notes were reported in an Appendix in the First Footsteps in Hast Africa, 
by Lieut. Burton, with his other reports of this expedition. 
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inted to be Samater’s prosecutor, 
and with my servants a8: witnesses, a 
yerdict of guilty was speedily effected 

inst him in the Aden Police Court, 
which ended by bis being condemned 
to prison for a period of two months, 
and to pay the sum of 200 rupees, or, 
failing to do that witbin the given 
time, he would be further subjected 
to imprisonment, with hard labour, 
six months more, and was to be ban- 
ished with his family for ever after 
the present punishment should cease, 

I now advised Lieutenant Barton, 
after my late defeat in travelling, 
that it would be highly essential to 
the success of the great expedition 
that we should be escorted by some 
Somalis picked from the Aden police 


force, as by this means alone should 
we have men on whom we could de- 
pend. He also was aware of this 
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fact, from having » been successfully 
taken himself into. Harar by one.of 
that corps;) but, unfortunately for 
us, there were none to spare. 

Though the Somalis are rare black- 
guards in most respects, there ate 
come traits in their character whieh 
have always won me to them. They 
love freedom and liberty, and enjoy 
a jolly row; added to which they are 
always in good spirits. In my hamble 
opinion they would make first-rate 
Gorilla soldiers for Aden, if. armed 
and trained to shoot with good rifles, 
and not restrained to wearing any 
particular clothes, or confined» to 
steady- marching drills. They have 
a national antipathy to the Arabs, 
from being their elder brothers, and 
would glory in having scrimmages 
with them. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII.—THE 


Norwitsstanpine the urgent en- 
treaties of Carlton, I persisted in de- 
clining to take up my residence under 
his roof. In coming to that deter- 
mination I was influenced by two 
reasons. In the first place, I antici- 
pated that the approaching winter 
would be one of hard work and 
study; things which ¢an hardly 
be undertaken and steadily carried 
through, unless one is absolutely 
master of his own time and motions. 
However zealous and determined you 
may be in the prosecution of a task, 
however religiously you may refrain 
from the ordinary seductions of ‘so- 
ciety, you are liable to the most 
grievous interruptions, and will frit 
ter away much valuable time, if you 
. Go not possess the means of insuring 
at will the most perfect and unbroken 
seclusion. Now, seclusion is a thing 
not to be had, when two young men 
with similar tastes, and with a strong 
mutual liking, reside together. The 
day begins with breakfast, some 


SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


pleasant. talk, the perusal . of ,the 
paper, and a cigar, during which pas- 
times an hour or two insensibly glide 
away; and then, if the weather be 
fine, the. idler or more unoccupied of 
the twain proposes a stroll, or a visit 
to some object of interest, which the 
other bas rarely strength of mind to 
resist. For oftentimes, and: in. some 
moods, all kind of work is abhorrent 
tous; and we are too glad to em- 
brace even the flimsiest excuse for 
escaping from what may be @ posi+ 
tive duty... But, supposing that this 
temptation is overcome, and that. the 
remainder of the forenoon. is \dedi- 
cated to work, there must be a cer- 
tain space allowed for exercise; after 
which ‘comes dinner, either at. home 
or abroad. A certain genial lassitude 
is felt, which, combined with the de- 
lusive thonght that we have already 
done ‘® good day’s work, iodisposes 
us from farther labour; and the re- 
sult is that we find ourselves in the 
theatre, or the opera, or some other 
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place of popular entertainment. Rely 
upon it, young men, if you have oc- 
¢asion to work hard, which means to 
practise self-denial, you will do well 
to eschew companionship under the 
game roof. Your best friend may 
prove your worst enemy — at least, 
Lite back through. the vista of 
years, I recall the image of more 
than. one good fellow, to whom I was 
sincerely attached, but of whom I 
must neverthele-s say that it would 
have been better had our acquaint- 
ance been the less. In the second 
place, [ was, as Carlton truly enough 
observed, somewhat. independent in 
my views, This is a vational cha- 
racteristic which people may com- 
mend or not, according to their pecu- 
liar ideas. I am aware that many 
Englishmen have or had the idea 
that what they call “booing” and 
ecrapiog is an attribute of the Scot, 
and they quote the dramatic charac- 
ter of Sir Archy M’Sycophant as an 
example. They are egregiously mis- 
taken. The Scot, if he is a gentle- 
map, is as proud as a Spaniard, and 
sometimes carries pride even to a ridi- 
culous degree. Within the range of 
my own recollection, there has, in this 
respect, been a considerable improve- 
ment, for [ remember the time when 
the merest dullard who could show 
charters for a few hereditary acres, 
dated six or seven centuries back, 
gave himself the most intolerable 
airs, and sneered at the British Peer- 
age as if it were a convention of par- 
venues ; but [ would fain hope that 
all such preposterous extravagance 
has disappeared, or only remaios to 
be lauglféd at. But the proper pride 
of the gentleman—that which keeps 
him free from subserviency, from do- 
ing anything that can derogate from 
ancient honour, from staining the 
purity of his shield —will, I trust, 
contioue to be observed so long as 
Scotland adheres to her ancient and 
honourable traditions. I cannot as- 
sert that I was entirely without am- 
bition, for the total absence of ambi- 
tion is as fatal to a man as its pre- 
gence in unrestrained excess; but I 
was resolved, so far as possible, to 
maintain my own independence while 
entering on a new career. 

I accordingly took lodgings in a dull 
Street in Westminster, which termi- 


nated in a railing on the bank of t 
river, It was certainly about; as up. 
desirable a locality as 1 could haye 
found in all London, but I chose it be. 
cause it was not a thoroughfare, bein, 
accessible, only by a flight of steps 
which precluded the entrance of cart 
or carriage. Here, I thought, I shal] 
be able at least. to secure absolute 
quiet. Never was there such @ dela. 
sion! From the first glimmering of 
early dawn the street was vocal with 
the cries of hawkers of every kind, 
who seemed to drive a smart. trade 
in milk, vegetables, pies, and other 
small comestibles; and no sooner wag 
the business of the ambulatory mar- 
ket over, than we had an influx of the 
children of Israel, whose delight is 
in cast raiment; of Bavarian broon- 
girls, saucy sluts as ever peered. into 
a window on the pied floor ; of 
unannexed Savoyards, with burdy. 
gurdies, barrel-organs, monkeys, and 
white-mice ; of fictitious sailors with 
wooden legs, bawling the ballad of 
the Arethusa; of unemployed opera 
tives, who marched in gangs, howl 
ing a most dismal litany; and of a 
most uofacetious Punch, who thrice 
a-week molested that street with his 
squeak of preternatural shrillness. It 
Wxs nO use attempting to buy them 
off with loose coins. The Cobre cop- 
per-mine itself would have been ex- 
hausted by the rapacity of so map 
vagabonds, who, [ am _ convince 
marked those houses in which weak- 
minded donors resided, and made 
them the especial object of their vi 
sits. The only way to mitigate the 
nuisance, was to draw down the blind, 
and to put a ticket in the window 
announcing vacant apartments; but 
I soon discovered the fallacy of that 
expedient, which involved the  ne- 
eessity of having candles lighted at 
noonday, so I even tried to endare 
this succession of plagues with the 
calm obstinacy of an Egyptian. | 
Decidedly mine was an uncomfort- 
able lodging. Besides the parlour to 
the front, which was my breakfast 
and writing room, I had a back bed- 
room looking into a paved court, 
which latter was the favourite resort 
of the feline tribe ; for there Tum and 
Tabby did most amoronsly consort at 
nightfall, and rob Morpheus of bi 
dues by dint of their confounded ca 
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terwauling. Nor ean I say much in 
favour of the internal accommoda- 
tion. I am not of Sybaritic tenden- 
cies, and might in the course of time 
have become accustomed to the hard- 
ness of the bed, but my flesh suffered 
grievously from the lumps of unpicked 
oakum which appeared to constitute 
a'large portion of the stuffing of the 
mattress. Upon what food my land- 
lady, Mrs. Lewson, and the one gawky 
girl, evidently taken from the work- 
house, who was her sole domestic, 
subsisted, I never exactly ascertsined, 
but, judging from the odours which, 
at certain hours, pervaded the pas- 
sage, I am inclined to think that 
onions formed a large ingredient in 
their meals. I bad no faith in Mrs. 
Tewson’s talents for cookery, and in- 
deed never requested her to favour 
me with any specimens of her skill, 
except for breakfast, and even then I 
was forced to content myself with eggs 
and anchovies, having been greatly 
scared, on the morning after I took 
possession of the rooms, by the ap- 
pearance of some most equivocal sau- 
sages, which, if subject to analysis, 
would, I fear, have been condemned. 
At all events, Lion, who was no way 
particular as to diet, turned away 
from them, after a preliminary sniff, 
with a look of unutterable disgust. 
Howbeit, as Mrs. Lewson, in her own 
way was very civil, and not more of 
an extortioner than was natural to 
her calling, while slipshod Sally, 
though awkward and untidy, was a 
williog drudge, and extremely grate- 
ful for an occasional shilling, I made 
‘ii my mind to tarry where I was, at 
all events, for the winter months, 
which were now rapidly approaching. 
I had no want of occupation of a 
fair remunerative kind; for, as al- 
ready explained, I bad established a 
literary connection; and, being al- 
Ways punctual to my engagements, 
my pen was in considerable request. 
And here I cannot help observing 
with gratitude and delight, that even 
anonymous authorship in our: day, if 
deliberately adopted and steadily per- 
severed in by men of competent abi- 
lity and education, is certain to re- 
ceive a reward—not large, certainly, 
nor any way to be compared with 
emoluments. which are to be de- 
tived from the steady adherence to 


a recognised. profession—but much 
more liberal than high genius could 
have commanded in the days of Sav- 
age and Johnson. I am quite awure 
that literature, regarded as the sole 
means of obtaining a livelihood, is 
the most precarions of pursuits ; and 
that, even now, adventurers of no in- 
considerable talent, who have forced 
their way into the literary field, have 
been compelled to eat the bread of mis- 
ery, and have moistened it with their 
tears. But I think, if we come to 
consider such cases individuully, we 
shall find that one of two things was 
wantinog—EHither that the candidate 
for recognition in the republic of let- 
ters (which, in plain terms, means 
the good-will of the publishers) had 
been too ambitious in his early at- 
tempts, and, overlooking the fact that 
very few authors have attained cele- 
brity or won the ear of the public 
withont undergoing the probation of 
a long apprenticeship, had tried to 
take heaven by storm, and, like 
Phaeton, to step at once into the 
chariot and drive the horses of the 
sun. Or, which is the more common 
case, that, after a certain amount cf 
success, the animal spirits which 
most literary men possess, and whieh, 
under proper control, are to them no 
inconsiderable advantage—or otber- 
wise their vanity and proneness to 
adulation—burry them into excesses 
and disorderly babits, such as bronght 
Robert Greene and Christopber Mar 
lowe to their early and dishonourable 
graves. The greater the gift, the 
more numerous and powerful are the 
temptations that beset us. O that 
men would but consider.that the 
talents which they are enabled to ex- 
hibit, and which are oftentimes 50 
much admired by the unthinkiog 
multitude, who, after a peculiar 
fashion, regard them as intellectual 
idols, are not of their own creation, 
but were vouchsafed to them by the 
Almighty, and that, if abused or 
perverted, those talents will be a 
curse to them on earth, and condem- 
nation in the judgment to come! 

Of course I did not occupy myself 
entirely with quill driving and mental 
work, but sought in a moderate way 
such recreation as London, vest | 
the gloomy months of November an 
December, could afford. I saw a 
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good deal of Carlton, passing many 
pleasant evenings at his bouse, which 
was the resort of some artists of 
eminence and literary men, whose 
acquaintance I was happy to make. 
[ did not fail ‘to. call upon Lord 
Windermere; but learned: that his 
lordship and family were at their 
country seat, and were not expected 
in) town until the: meeting of Parlia- 
ment in: spring. Oddly enough, I 
felt this as a kind of relief, for I 
rather dreaded the preliminary iuter- 
view. Most people know how ex- 
tremely disagreeable it is to make a 
set speech of acknowledgment for a 
favour bestowed—it is, I am sure, 
qvite the same when you are to be 
the recipient of the thanks. Between 
friends, a squeeze of the hand or a 
glance of the eye suffices. You know 
magnetically what is meant, and 
there is no occasion for farther 
palaver. But with strangers you 
mnst go through or endure a set 
form ot words, which, to my mind at 
least, is absolutely detestable, resem- 
bling the buttering style of discourse 
adopted at the presentation of testi- 
monials—occasions which, I am sorry 
to say (never having myself received 
apy valuable testimonial), are, at 
the present time, far too numerous. 
Every commonplace individual whom 
you dine with parades upon his side- 
board a salver, or on his table an 
epergne, with an engraved inscription 
purporting that it was presented to 
him by a large circle of admirers 
of his public zeal and ‘integrity, for 
having opposed some obnoxious 
water-rate, or for having done his 
best to destroy the efficacy of the 
Kstablished Church ; and it is pretty 
to remark the self-satisfied simper 
with which he draws your attention 
(after a limited allowance of Glad- 
stone’s Particular Claret, which hide- 
ousiy convulses the bowels) to. the 
grand eulogiom engraved on the side 
of the silver. I) apprehend that, 
fur fature testimonials, brass’ would 
be the more proper material. 

I had maintained but little com- 
munication with my friends in Scot- 
land; indeed, save for the scanty 
intelligence conveyed in the oeca- 
sional letters of Ned Mather, whose 
powers of composition were limited, 
I should have beard nothing of the 


early friends of my youth. One day: 
however, when taking my solitary: 
dinner at the coffeehouse which’ {! 


usually frequented, [ discovered ‘ag» 


old acquaintance. Two men, ‘whose’ 
showy apparel indicated that’ they- 
were deep in some tailor’s books,” 
entered the room with that assumed 
swagger which no person of’ Teal 
breeding assumes, and calling for ‘the 


bill of fare, proceeded to criticise ity’ 


contents aloud. The elder ‘of the 


two, who was seated at a table dit’ 


reetly opposite to mine, was a string)’ 
bailt, flash-looking fellow of  sotie’ 
five-and-thirty, elaborately got u 
as a representative of that class’ of 
society which arrogates to itself the 
exclasive term of the sporting world. 
He wore a brilliant blue scarf, orna- 
mented with an immense fox-head pin,’ 
and a natty green cut-away coat with’ 
metal buttons, which partly covered, 
but did not conceal, a waistcoat of co- 
lossal stripes. His hair was cut short 
like that of a groom or prize-fighter, 
but he had given the utmost latitade to’ 
his whiskers, which ’ flourished ‘in ‘wn- 
restrained luxuriance. His features’ 
were somewhat Jewish in- their cast; 
representing cunning and sagacity, 
whilst an immense under-jaw - be 
tokened great tenacity of purpose. 
Altogether he was just the kind of 
man whom you naturally would ex- 
pect to encounter in the betting ring, 
but with whom it would be exceeding 
wise if you refrained from entering 
into any transaction. 

This worthy took the lion’s share 
of the conversation and the wine, and 
was evidently regarded by his com- 
panion, whose back was towards me, 
as a fellow of infinite fancy and un- 
bounded humour. It was impossible 
to avoid hearing their discourse, 
which, indeed, was obviously intend- 
ed for the astonishment and delecta- 
tion of the other occupants of the 
tables; but it was not of the most 
edifying kind, consisting principally 
of anecdotes of the private lives and 
walk of actresses and opera-duncers, 


with several of whom the knight of” 
the blue scarf appeared to be upon’ 
Sentences" 
like the following were poured forth” 


terms of easy intimacy. 


in abundance :— 
«“ By Jove, sir, Fanny is a devilish” 
fine girl, I assure you. Clean miade, 
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tight little thing; neat in the pastern, 
and steps out like a thorongh-bred filly. 
You can’t help liking a girl that. bas 
in her; and as for fup, she’s up to 
_ all: manner of ginger. Tell, you what 
—l'll introduce, you ; yes, by Jove, I 
will! Fanay’s just the sort'of girl to 
suit, you.” 

“Young man!” said an elderly 
stranger seated at a neighbouring 
table, who bad already manifested 
some annoyance at the rude tone of 
the discourse—“ Young man! if thou 
art. indeed as lewd and Joose - living 
a.person as thou representest thyself 
to.be, 1 would advise thee, not to pro- 
claim it abroad, seeing that thou wilt 
receive no credit or worship for the 
same, but rather incur the contempt 
and disgust of those whom thou bast 
insulted by thine ill-mannered conver- 
sation.” 


“Hbh—what! By Jove, here’s a 


go!” replied he of the fox, head, 
bristling up like a Bobadil; ‘t who 
the devil spoke to you, sir? What 
right have you to address yourself to 
agentleman? By Jingo, l’ve a great 
miod to pull your nose, you sanctimo- 


nious old humbug !” 

“Friend,” retorted the Quaker, for 
such his speech denoted him. to, be, 
“if thou art indeed, as thou.sayest, a 
gentleman, which, trust me, I do. not 
believe, thou wouldst not appeal so 
frequently as thou dost to the father 
of. lies. And as for pulling my nose, 
thou hast neither the power to do. it 
nor the temerity to attempt it.” 

So saying, the Quaker arose, dis- 
playing a figure which for. burliness 
might have stood comparison with 
that of Tom Cribb, or any other pro- 
fessor of the fistic science, while a 
stout crabtree cudgel quivered in. his 
grasp. 

I confess that I heartily enjoyed 
the scene, and almost. wished that 
the representatives of the sporting 
public would be rash enough, to carry 
bis; threat. into execution, in -which 
case he would certainly bave received 
@ most. righteous and {salatary drab- 
bing... But, as. is. generally.the. way 
with. such Hectors, “he).ssowed the 
white feather, and muttering some- 
thing about not. wishing to make o 
row, he turned to his companion, and 
regommenced his discourse, though 
in .# much lower tone than. before. I 
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had now.an opportunity of observing» 
the other,;.whose ‘voice: bad stracky 
me as fumiliar, and, to my: extreme 
surprice, I recognised my old cffice 
comrade, James Littlewoo, whom )b 
had . Jeft. upon the. 'threshold,: as: I 
supposed, of professional life in:Kdin-’ 
burgh. 
James had: always been: regarded 
by us.as a soft lad, rather weak tham 
wicked—“ Pap-headed,” as Mr. Shear~ 
away used tosay of him ; “ hisbrains’ 
are just perfect batter ”—but J never 
had seen any great harin in him, nor,’ 
as a youth, was be viciously addicted. 
I therefore felt ‘quite. sorry to: find: 
him on such Sntimate: terms: with a 
scamp of the worst description, and» 
evidently on the road towards: folly;': 
vice and ruin, \ I determined; for bis 
father’s sake, as well as from the re- 
collection of old times, to ascertain: 
how far‘he:was involved, but that; of 
course, necessitated a further and pris 
vate interview. uN 
Accordingly, before leaving the 
room, I went. towards him, and, not- 
withstanding an insolent stare from 
his companion, which I felt: strongly 
inclined to resent, made ms self known. 
Littlewoo, to do him jastice, seemed: 
really glad to see me, though he hesi-+ 
tated and blushed as he introduced’ 
me to “his friend Mr. Speedwell,” 
who thereupon thought fit: to abate 
somewhat of his dignity, and gra: 
ciously assured me that he ‘+ was 
devilish glad. to make the acquaint: 
anee of any friend of his friend: Mrv: 
Littlewoo.”’ As E could not, without 
being rade, depart instantly, [ sat: 
down at their table for a few mi+w 
nutes, for the purpose. of procuring: 
Littlewoo’s address, which having.’ 
obtained, I took. my hat, and was 
about to leave, when Mr. Speedwell» 
broke in. f) 
“So you've been lately on the Con- 
tinent, sir? .. Ah —that’s the place 
for fan! No|slow- coachiness there; 
or confonnded.peelers of policemen 
to interfere. with: your amusement! 
Been at Wiesbaden and Homburg 2! 
Rouge-et-noir from ‘morning to! night, 
with pretty women squeezing in ‘tom 
the tables, and picking op the gold! 
like dickey-birds peckiog at the flies! 
Know, Charley, ‘Topham? -He was a: 
rate good ua was: Oharley |) By Jingo,. 
sir, he. broke) the, bank two nights 
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running and pocketed a cool six thou- 
sand—that’s what I call lack and fast 
living !” 

I contented myself by simply denying 
all knowledge of either watering-place, 
and by stating that I had not the good 
fortune to be acquainted with the ac- 
complished Charles. ‘ 

‘“Ah! Perhaps you're quite right 
not to make a clean breast of it 
here,” replied Mr. Speedwell. “ Devil- 
ish queer people one meets in these 
coffeehouses. Was very nearly pull- 
ing the nose of an old snob of a 
Quaker in this very room, not two 
minutes ago, for impertinence—but, 
hang it! after all, it would bave been 
a shame to have served out Obadiah. 
Tell you what— you and Littlewoo 
haven’t met for a long time, it would 
appear. The night is young yet. 
Let us all go together to the Shades, 
and prime ourselves with a bottle or 
so of claret, or some hot brandy-and- 
water; and then I'll show you a 
little of real life in London. I know 


& quiet house in Jermyn Street—door 
with a wicket in it, you understand ? 
—none bat swells go there; and we 
can have a sby at hazard. What's 


the odds so long as we are happy? 
Young fellows like us must do some- 
’ thing to keep the blood in circula- 
tion in this confounded muggy wea- 
ther. And then we'll top off at the 
Finish |” 

I not only gave a decided negative 
to this proposal, but attempted to 
rescue Littlewoo from the clutches 
of the destroyer, by asking him to 
walk home with me But he was 
too far gone already. The fascinating 
picture, limned by the artistic hand 
of Mr. Speedwell, had for him 
ap irresistible attraction; and I was 
compelled, though most unwillingly, 
to leave him in the custody of his 
Mephistopheles. 

Next morning I proceeded to Lit- 
tlewoo’s rooms as indicated by his 
card; but as he bad told me that he 
should remain at home all the fore- 
nooo, I did not make my visit an 
early one. This was so far fortunate, 
for I found him just risen and seated 
at breakfast, to which meal, with 
the exception of the contents of the 
teapot, he did marvellous little justice. 
Now that I had leisure to observe 
the poor fellow, I saw that he was 
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greatly altered. From a fine healthy, 
rosy-faced lad, he had decayed 
into a thin, ghastly young man, with 
an ominous red spot upon his cheek, 
and that peculiar discoloration under 
the eyes which is the never-failing 
mark of long- continued dissipation. 
His nerves too were evidently af. 
fected, for his hand shook as he 
raised the cup to his lips. However, 
he appeared lively enough; and, with- 
out entering into any details regarding 
his adventures of the previous night 
—as to which I did not thiok myself 
entitled to inquire—he began to talk 
of old friends, and was especially 
communicative as to his own personal 
history. : 

It was the old story over again. 
It appeared that Jamie Littlewoo, 
from the first hour that he wus seated 
at a desk, loathed his occupation, 
and inwardly determined that no 
power, human or divine, should make 
him a practitioner of the law, His 
own penchant was for the army, an 
inclination which his father sternly 
refused to gratify, alleging that the 
profession of a soldier was a damnable 
one, inasmuch as it must necessarily 
lead, as an ancient jurist had well 
remarked, to homicidium jlanum 
per plures commissum, which, if it 
could not be altogether regarded in 
the light of homicidiwm culposum, 
or murder, did certainly imply the 
lesser crime of chaudmella, or casual 
slaughter, “ which,” said Mr. Little- 
woo, “doth not, in the opinion of 
many, imply the assoilziement of the 
slayer, but doth simply entitle him 
to the privilege and advantage of 
refage in the Girth, which privilege 
of sanctuary in matters criminal bath 
been abolished since the time of the 
Reformation.” 

Bat this learned exposition did not 
carry conviction to the heart of the 
son, who still hankered for the glories 
of the scarlet uniform, and showed 
his tendencies by cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of the officers of every 
regiment that was stationed either at 
Edinburgh Castle or at Piershill. In 
this he was aided and abetted by his 
sisters, who liked to have military 
partners at the assemblies, and - by. 
his mamma, who considered them 
desirable acquisitions for ber private 
dancing-parties; and Hicks of the 
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Heavies, and Spoonbill of the Light 
Bobs, could not do less in acknow- 
ledgment for such courtesies than 
invite Jamie Littlewoo to the mess. 
In the days of which I speak, I regret 
to'say that a very great deal of liqaor 
was consumed on those festive oeca- 
sions when the gallant defenders of 
their country admitted guests to their 
table. I believe that in this respect 
a vast improvement has now taken 
place, and that the “nights at mess” 
aré not so killing as they used to be; 
but then the pace was fast and furi- 
ous—far too mach so for poor Little- 
woo, who was driven to sore sbilts to 
preserve even a decent appearance in 
the office. 

“T always told the Governor,” 
said he, ‘‘ that it would not do. I did 
hate the law most cordially, Sincluir 
—didn’t you? and I could not stand 
the way in which the good fellows at 
the Castle used to tulk about’ attor- 
neys. Besides, 1 had no head for it. 
Old Shearaway kept perpetually 
bothering me to write out deeds and 
nonsense of that kind when I was 
thinkiog of quite other things ; and 
whenever I dined at home and the 
table-cloth was off, the Governor 
began to prose about cases, and tu 
quote Morison, and Shaw, and Dan- 
lop, avd Connell upon Teinds, till I 
wished the whole gang of them at 
the bottom of the Red Sea. You'll 
allow it was very eggravating. Well, 
Norman, I bad no sooner got through 
my apprenticeship than my father 
wanted me to puss W.S. No, no! 
Now or never, I thought, I must 
make the stand, so I told him flatly 
I would not. He was a good deal 
vexed at this, I think, for he said I 
was throwing away a splendid op- 
portunity, and sacrificing a first-rate 
business ; but I stuck to my point 
like a limpet, and then he told me 
that he would not oppose my quali- 
fying myself for the bar. Now the 


‘bar is all very well in its own way, 


and there are no doubt some’ capital 
chaps in the Parliament Hotse, no 


end of fun at the stoves, and roaring 


dinners at the Fleshmarket ; but it 
must be @ tiresome thing sweeping 
the boards with a black gown if ‘you 
have no practice, as was likely’ to be 
my case; and if a large practice 
comes, you are worked like a horse 
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in'a mill; which does not answer my 
constitutiun. Besides, ove is obliged 
to be up at the House every morning 
by nine o'clock, sumer or winter, 
and that does not agree with dining 
out ; so I told the Governor that the 
bar would not soit me. He ‘flew 
into an awful ‘passion, and sulked 
for three weeks, dering which time I 
took care to be as little at bine 
as possible. At last I believe he took 
council with old Shearaway, wlio is 
not a'bad sort of fellow at bottom— 
you were always a great favourite of 
bis, Norman—and Shearawny told 
him at once that he did not think I 
would do for the bar, but suggested 
that be should use his influence ' to 
get me into one of the public offices, 
as I was then too old for joining the 
army. I made no objection, ‘for’ I 
understood that the government 
work was light, and the attendatce. 
easy ; and I should have liked well 
enough to have got into the Foreign 
Department. But it seems there is'no 
choice in these things. One must 
take whatever comes first;. so they 
planted me in the Board of Trade, 
where we are like to be smothéred 
to death by the pressure of these 
confounded railways. It” is lucky 
that this happens to be a holiday, 
else I could not have seen you.” 

“ And how do you like the work, 
Littlewoo ?” 

“T like’ it as well as I can like 
any kind of work whatever. It is a 
nuisance at the best, but I woald 
not complain if they did not ask ‘as 
to come at extra hours. However, 
I believe I shall get a step soon, 
and the Governor gives me at alldw- 
ance. And I must say that I like 
London far better that Edinburgh. © 
Nothing like being near the centre. 
And then I know a lot of first-rate 
fellows.” 

“ Do you mean such gentlemen as 
your friend Mr. Speedwell ?” said I. 

Little woo blashed to the eyes. 

“ T saw well enowgh that you did 
not like him, Sinclair ; and I admit 
that he ‘is much too plain spoken. 
But he is a real friendly fellow.” I 
don’t know any man whom I caa more 
readily apply to when I happen to be 
hard up. And he’ has a first-rate'cén- 
nection—kaows all the nobs—d’Orgeat 
and the rest of the top-sawyers.” 
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“ Hem !—I should be disposed to 
doubt the intimacy of your friend 
with the Count.” 

“ O, it’s a fact, I assure you. I had 
it from himself.” 

“ From the Count ?” 

“No; from Speedwell. D'Orgeat, 
you know, is. a little dipped. and 
Speedwell has dealings with Roths- 
child.” 

“ My dear Littlewoo, I am almost 
inclined for once to adopt your friend's 
phraseology, and to say, The devil he 
has! Why, man, you toust have lost 
your senses! I vow and declare that 
I vever set eyes upon a more palpable 
or brazen-faced blackguard !” 

* Sinclair ! do you mean to insult 
me ?” 

“Not at all, my dear James. I 
wish to save you from present dis- 
grace and ultimate ruin. Now do 
just listen patiently to me for a 
minute or two, and then, if you think 
Il am wrong, be as angry as you 
please.” 

“ The deuce take that cigar !” cried 
Littlewoo, pitching a newly-lighted 
weed in the fire, and setting himself 
oo the sofa, “It will not draw. 
Now I suppose I am in for a sermon. 
Cut it short, Norman, for I know the 
text already.” 

1 don’t intend to sermonise ; but 
please recollect that yesterday I 
could not help overbearing the con- 
versation of your companion, who, 
among other things, offered you an 
introduction to an  opera-dancer, 
which you seemed nothing loth to 
aceept; and then proposed to us 
both to spend the evening in a gam- 
bling-house.” 

“ Well, what of that ? I suppose 
such things are common enough 
among young men.” 

“They may be common enough 

among people like your friend Mr. 
Speedwell ; but they are not common, 
I hope, among young men who have 
been brought up and educated as you 
were.” 
“ Well—I grant you that Speedwell 
is rather a loose sort of fish, but that 
does not entitle you to call him a 
blackguard.” 

“ Parden me! I consider that the 
man who in his sober senses makes a 

ef his vices before strangers— 
who attempts to turn over a mistress 
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of whom he is tired to his friend 
——who seeks to entice younger men 
than himself to a brothel or a gaming- 
house-—is a blackguard in every sense 
of the term.” 

“ What would you have me do, 
Sinclair? I won't deny that there 
is some truth in what you say, for I 
feel that Speedwell has been rather 
carrying me off my legs. But I can't 
cut the man at once.” | 

* No; but you can avoid his so- 
ciety and drop his acquaintance by 
degrees,” 

“That's not so easy, let me tell 
you : nor would it be altogether con- 
venient. The fact is, though I don’t 
like to mention it, that I owe Speed- 
well money.”’ 

“I am deeply grieved to hear it. 
O Littlewoo! what could induce you 
to commit the miserable folly of con- 
tracting debt? Do you not see what 
a terrible power you have given this 
map over you ?”’ 

“ Yes—I see that well enough, 
but I cannot help it now. B 
Jove, it makes me sick to think of it! 
I must have a drop of brandy by way 
of fortifier. The fact is that I have 
been very foolish and very extrava- 
gant; but don’t blow me up, Sinclair 
—I can’t stand it just now!” 

‘* ] have no such intention, my dear 
Littlewoo; the more especially be- 
cause I see that you are now conscious 
of your fault. But tell me, do you 
own him much?” 

“Tbe last bill was for four bun- 
dred.” 

‘That is serious enough, but not 
absolutely deadly. And pray how. 
much of that did you receive in hard 
cash ?” 

“One hundred and eighty. 
rest was in pictures and cigars.” 

“ Pictures?” 

“ Yes—and very valuable pictures 
they are too, Speedwell says. That's 
one of them—a genuine Titian. I be- 
lieve I could get two hundred guineas 
for it if I were to offer it to the Na- 
tional Gallery.” 

So saying, he pointed to a vile daub, 
representing Nymphs and Satyrs, 
upon which no pawnbroker in his 
senses would have advanced sixteen 
shillings. 

“You don’t seem to admire it 
much,” continued Littlewoo. “ All I 
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can tell you is that the Duke of 
Devonshire vf 

“My dear James, don’t talk non- 
sense! you have been regularly taken 
io. I trust your cigars are better 
than your pictures ?” 

“Why, I must say I think there 
has been a mistake about them. They 
do taste very much as if they were of 
Briti-b manufacture.” 

“TI thought as much. Your friend 
Mr. Speedwell was not likely to do 
things by halves. Pray what may be 
his profession ?” 

“TI believe he is a broker in the 
City. At all events, he knows a good 
deal about the Funds.” 

“Yes; he seems to have a genius 
that way. Now, Littlewoo—you are 
evidently in a bad scrape, and you 
must try to get out of it as quickly 
as possible.” 

“But how am I to do that, Nor- 
man? I dare not tell my father how 
the affair stands—it would drive him 
distracted.” 

“Surely it is better he should know 
that you owe four hundred pounds 
now, than be informed, six months 
hence, that you are liable for a thou- 
sand, which will most certainly be 
the case if you do not disentangle 
yourself from the claws of Mr. Speed- 
well.” 

“ Ah! you don’t know.the Governor 
so wellas I do. I have irritated him 
quite enough already. And then my 
mother !—what would she say if she 
heard of the way in which I have 
been going on? Odear me! I do 
believe I am the most miserable fel- 
low onearth!” And here poor Little- 
woo burst into a regular fit of crying. 

I was profoundly sorry for’ the lad, 
who, though a sad fool, exhibited 
every now and then glimpses of a 
better feeling. But the case really 
did seem a desperate one. He was 
utterly unfit to guide himself, was 
marked out by nature as a prey for 
the sharper, and, if left alone in Lon- 
don, would certainly, even if relieved 
from his present difficulties, be ruined 
. 80ul and body. ‘The first thing, how- 
ever, to be dune, was to get rid of Mr. 
Speedwell ; so I advised Littlewoo, 
since he had such an_ insuperable 
objection to communicating directly 
with his father, to write to Mr. Shear- 
away, who was a very friendly man, 
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acknowledging the extent of his error 
and expressing contrition. 

“T have very little doubt,” I said 
“that Mr. Shearaway will extricate 
you from this danger. But, Little- 
woo, I would seriously advise you as 
a friend to consider whether you 
would not do well to throw up your 
appointment, quit London. and turn 
to some other pursuit. You could 
not be in more peril if you attempted 
to cross a quicksand than you are ex- 
posed to in the streets of this city.” 

“Let me alone for that!” replied 
Littlewoo, who began to brighten up, 
as silly fellows always do when they 
have eased their minds by confession. 
“Once let me get out of this scrape, 
and I shall take special care not to 
fall into another. I'll drop Speed- 
well, read in the evenings, give up 
the opera, and never enter the door of 
a casino or a saloon.” 

“Tf you can adhere to those reso- 
lutions, Littlewoo, you may quite re- 
deem the past. But remember; the 
temptations are strong.” , 

. ‘ Ah, you don’t know what a deter- 

mined fellow I can be, when I once 
make up my mind to a thing! I 
shall be as firm gs Ailsa Crag.” 

“ Never boast of your own strength, 
Littlewoo! The best and wisest of 
mankind have no power of them- 
selves to resist temptation, The 
power must be given from above, 
and it will not come unless you pray 
for it.” ; 

‘Indeed I will, Norman — at least - 
I'll try. I’ve been a very bad fellow, 
I know, but I’m not an atheist. And 
I'll go to church too.— ’Tis a long 
time since I’ve been there.” 

“Do so, by all means ; but do not 
regard that as a mere matter of form. 
Go there to confess your errors, not 
only because you feel their conse- 
quence, but because you are sincerely 
sorry for having otfended in the sight 
of God. And now good-by! One 
word more. Deny yourself to Mr. 
Speedwell; keep out of his way ; 
avoid him as you would avoid the 
pestilence : for if you allow him again 
to fasten upon you, you are lost be- 
yond the reach of remedy.” 

“Never fear! I will keep out of 
his way. Thank you, thank you, 
Norman.” 

I must acknowledge that I had 
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little faith in the endurance of Master 
James Littlewoo’s good resolutions ; 
which it was evident had been adopt- 
ed, not from inward compunction, but 
from-an aroused sense of the extreme 
danger in which he stood. However, 
I could only hope for the best. Leav- 
ing his rooms, I bent my steps home- 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


November had gone by, and a 
considerable portion of December ; 
and muggy London had assumed its 
most dismal aspect. I do not won- 
der that foreigners should affect to 
pity us on account of our climate, 
always supposing that they have re- 
sided in one of our large towns at the 
period of the winter solstice. There 
is no finer or more enjoyable climate 
than that of England, during the 
greater portion of the year; and even 
the winter is not so rigorous with us 
as it is in many parts of the Conti- 
nent. But winter, in country and in 
town, bears a different aspect. In 
the first, it is beautiful in its way, 
bracing, invigorating, and hilarious, 
Tn the second it is raw, slushy, foggy, 
and oppressive. Clean, white snow, 
even when frost prevails, disappears 
iu London, and the other large towns, 
immediately after a fall, and resolves 
itself into a disgusting slimy plash, 
which penetrates the most cunningly 
devised boot, and is equivalent to the 
essence of chilblains. Then the heavy 
atmosphere drives down the smoke 
issuing from a million chimneys, so 
that the very air which you inhale 
is tainted with sulpburous fames, and 
you gasp with extreme discomfort as 
you grope your way through the fog. 
And then a thaw! Reader, did you 
ever attempt to pass along the Strand 
, during a thaw? I need not ask ; for 
if you have once essayed such an ex- 
ploit, you are not likely ever to forget 
it. We must, in common charity, 
forgive the French, who universally 
and unanimously accuse us of being 
nationally afflicted by that mys- 
terious disease, the spleen; which, 
#8 I understand it, is not exactly a 
liver-complaint, but a kind of chronic 
inelancholy, induced by the climatic 
influences: nay, there is a substratum 
of truth in their averment; for, un- 
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ward; but ere I had traversed one . 
street, I observed the mosaic form of 
Mr. Speedwell, op the other side of the 
way, advancing in the direction from 
which I came. 

“ Heaven help the unfortunate fly,” 
said I to myself; “ for there is the re- 
morseless spider !” 


—WILBURY HALL, 


questionably, whatever element of 
moroseness or irritability lurks in our 
nature, is sure to find its full develop- 
ment under such conditions as those 
which I have described. 

Iam not one of those painstaking 
individuals who preserve notes of the 
varieties of temperature, or record 
barometrical variations, and the pre- 
vailing currents of the wind. I am 
but a poor physist, and an indifferent 
metapbysician ; nevertheless, I have 
observed that the great majority of 
stupid quarrels between friends and 
members of the same family, of 
savage and slaughterous reviews of 
unoffending authors, of attacks upon 
the British constitution, of despair- 
ing prophecies of its ruin, and of pre- 
dictions that the world is to perish 
within the limited period of six 
months, as also what are called re- 
ligious revivals, originate in the 
months of November, December, or 
January. In February, the com- 
bative spirit is still great, but it is 
more lively and elastic than before. 
Suilen abuse, dogmatic denunciation, 
and positive assertion, lapse into a 
eardonic tone ; asymptom of amend- 
ment, which in March, resolves itself 
into irony. In April, we begin to jest, 
and symptoms of conciliation become 
apparent. In May, we agree so far 
as we can, provided the breach 
be not irreparable, to merge differ- . 
ences and be friends, and to drop all 
unnecessary discussion. In Jane, 
with the exception of those exem- 
plary patriots who sit in the House of 
Commons,-no human being concerns 
himself with politics or polemics, but, 
following nature’s suggestion, applies 
himself to strawberries and claret-cup. 
In July, old Father Thames, who is 
really a public benefactor, most 
judiciously stinks both Lords and 
Commons out of their magnificent 
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palace; and the grouse, partridges, 
and pheasants of August, September, 
and October, contribute largely to 
the safety of the body politic, by pre- 
venting speculative legislation during 
the period when they are attainable 
by the sportsman. The cackling of 
the geese in ancient Rome once saved 
the republic — the crowing of the 
muir-cock on our northern bills may 
possibly have rescued Britain from 
xome impending but self-imposed ca- 
lamity. 

Sanguine as I was by tempera- 
ment, I began to feel a sense of 
weariness and desolation steal upon 
me. The actual discomforts of my 
temporary home appeared greater 
than they really were. I continued, 
indeed, to work, but I did not work 
with the same spirit as before, and 
the current of my ideas no longer 
flowed rapidly along. One forenoon, 
while I was in this cheerless mood, I 
received a visit from Carlton, who 
was evidently afflicted by the like 
spirit of ennui. 

“Well, Sinclair,” said he, after a 
few preliminary remarks on the atro- 
cious state of the weather, “ I hope 
you are satisfied with your choice of 
a lodging. Lively street this, it 
must be confessed, thongh some say 
the river fog is not over-wholesome 
for the lungs. No want of music, 
though—there goes another barrel- 
organ! I wonder how you manage 
to work at all in the midst of such a 
medley of discords.” 

“T admit that there is little to be 
said for my discretion in that re- 
spect. However, I shall, make a 
change when better weather comes, 
and till then I must endure with 
patience.” 

“ Better make a change just now. 
Do you know, you look very jaded ; 
and if you don’t take some relaxa- 
tion, I prophesy that you will be in 
for a nervous fever. Look here! I 
am going down to the country for 
the Christmas holidays, and I want 
to take you along with me; indeed, 
_ I have got a formal invitation for 
you to that effect from my former 
guardian, Mr. Stanhope of Wilbury 
Hall. It is a charming place, and 
there will be a pleasant party.” 

“ Really, I do not think—” 

“Nonsense! Why should you in- 
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sist upon becoming a hermit? Why, 
man, if you goon long this way, you 
will stagnate down into a poor auto- 
maton, like one of the old illaminat- 
ing monks! Trust to me. I’ll have 
my friend Lion here taken to my 
quarters, where he shall be duly cared 
for, and we'll start on Monday next.” 

‘* Bat I have some work on hand—”’ 

“What of that ? Cannot you write 
in the country as easily as in the 
town? There is a splendid library 
at Wilbury, and you can have it all 
to yourself. Come—I see symptoms 
of relenting in your eye. You have 
no idea of the miseries of a London 
Christmas, especially if spent in a 
lodging-house. You would be stifled 
to death with the odour of turkey 
and mince-pies—that is, when you 
went out of doors; for judging from 
appearances, the excellent Mrs. Lew- 
son is not likely to rush into such 
extravagances. Besides, I have a 
personal motive in wishing you to 
go along with me.” 

“Well, since you say that, I shall 
accept Mr. Stanhope’s invitation.” 

“ Bravo! Now then, I shall be off 
to secure places on the coach. Re- 
collect Monday next. I'll send you 
a note of the hour.” 

Early on the day appointed, Carl- 
ton and I ascended as ontside pas- 
sengers the glorious “ Defiance,” 
which in those times, when the 
railway system was ‘yet in its in- 
fancy, was the pride and wonder 
of the road. Much as our comfort 
has been enchanced by the traction 
of what Mrs. Barrett Browning calls 
“the resonant steam-eagles.” I am 
not sure that the new mode of loco+ 
motion is so hilarious as the old. In 
a railway train you profit little by 
the scenery—you dash so rapidly 
past town and grange that you hardly 
have a glimpse of their outline—and 
you are utterly precluded from the 
grand old amusement of studying 
character on the road, The stage- 
coach, on the contrary, carried you 
into the very heart of the country; 
gave you time to enjoy the scenery ; 
brought under your notice many a 
curious specimen of life and manners ; 
and enabled you, if the driver or 
guard were disposed to be commu- 
nicative, as was usually the case, to 
form a tolerably accurate estimate 
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of the peculiarities and history of 
the neighbourhood. But it is of no 
use instituting comparisons between 
the living and the dead. Stage- 
coaches, except in a few very remote 
districts, are as defanct as the hand- 
loom or spinpivg-wheel, and will ere 
long become mere matters of tradi- 
tion, I wonder what was the fate 
of all those gorgeous “ Defiances,” 
“ Eclipses,” “ Lightnings,” * Rattlers,” 
and “Sohos?” Did the indignant 
proprietors, when they found that 
they were fairly beaten off the road, 
and totally unable to compete with 
the screaming metaliic competitors, 
bring together their defeated chariots 
and sacrifice them as a magnificent 
holocaust ? Or have they been con- 
signed to the infamy and disgrace of 
a back sled, therein to remain un- 
til they rot to pieces, being tenanted 
in the meantime by cocks and hens, 
for lack of better company ? 

No sooner bad we passed the Lon- 
don suburbs, than the atmosphere 
became clear as by magic; and on 
either hand was opened up an ex- 
pan-e of landscape, winter-clad in- 


deed, but enlivened by the rays of 


the sun. On we went, past stately 
mansions just visible in the midst of 
old spreading trees, through villages 
where mapy & smiling and bappy 
face was seen at door and window ; 
the iron-shod hoofs of the horses 
ringing clearly as they galloped along 
the frozen road, till we reached the 
station for relay in the centre of some 
pretty market-town. There were 
visible active preparations of the 
coming Christmas. Most of the shops 
were already decked out and gar- 
nished with branches of holly, the 
scarlet berries contrasting gaily with 
the dark-green glossy foliage ; jolly 
Boniface, the apt representative of 
good cheer, came forth with his jag 
of grand old ale to administer to the 
wants of the passengers ; while bands 
of children, ‘rosy with health and 
exercise, followed each other down 
the long slides, unrebuked by paro- 
chial severity. Those who maintain 
—and there are many who do so— 
that our country is not now entitled 
to its old appellation of “* Merry Eog- 
land,” must either possess a strange 
obliquity of vision, or their spheres 
of observation must be limited to 
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the stifling courts and crowded pur. 
lieus of great cities, and the haunts 
of misery and crime. Labour, when 
not unduly tasked and overweighted, 
is no impediment to mirth. Even 
in the busy workshops of Manchester 
and Birmingham few sullen faces 
are to be seen, unless indeed ata 
time when some one of the great 
springs of national industry has re 
ceived such material injury that 
labour is suspended, or when the 
capitalist and the workman have 
been forced into unnatural collision, 
On such occasions it is true than 
general gloom prevails; for how can 
we expect that men should be mirth- 
ful or light of heart when poverty is 
staring them in the face—when their 
wives and children are suffering from 
jack of food, or starving in an incle- 
ment season—when the strong arm 
is compelled to be idle, and the spirit 
is too pioud to brook the degrada- 
tion of soliciting or accepting alms? 
There are certain conditions, and they 
are not confined to the poor, when 
care or sorrow, or anguish, effectuslly 
banish mirth; and it may possibly 
be that, in astate of society so arti- 
ficial and complicated as ours—when 
the competitive principle is actively 
at work, and each new discovery, 
though it may ultimately prove bene- 
ficia!, has the immediate effect of dis- 
placing labour—such conditions are 
more frequent of occurrence than they 
were in the older and more simple 
times. But I do not believe that 
thereby habitual morosepvess has been 
engendered. I do not believe—and 
my Own observation leads me to quite 
a coptrary conclusion—that the eba- 
racter of the people of England, re- 
garded in the mass, has become ma- 
terially altered, and tbat their once 
noted cheerfulness has been super- 
seded by a sullen and vindictive 
spirit. 1 know that the Englishman 
hates tyranny and oppression of 
whatever kind—will not t»mely sub- 
mit to it, but will do battle for his 
rights to the death. Hence it is not 
wonderful if, when it appears to him 
that such tyranny does exist, and is, 
moreover, either expressly sanctioned 
or tacitly permitted by the law— 
whether that tyranny be the undue 
influence of capital exerted to depress 
labour, or the withholding of rights 
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and privileges to which he considers 
himself justly entitled—his language 
should often be vehement, and bis 
attitude sometimes menacing and de- 
fiant. {tis a great. errorzand it has 
ere now proved a lamentable one—to 
infer from this that the English peo- 
ple are discontented with their poli- 
tical constitution, or that they are 
prone to sudden atd violent change. 
It is the interest of demagogues to 
represent them as such—to rear up 
imaginary grievances, or to magnify 
small ones into great; but I am con- 
vinced, that throughout the length 
and breadth of England there exists 
a sound and hearty spirit, which, if 
it be not unwisely tampered with or 
abused for mere party purposes, will 
defy the utmost efforts of radicalism 
or infidelity to overpower. : 

In the course of our journey I re- 
ceived from Carlton a sketch of the 
family at Wilbury Hall. Mr. Stan- 
hope bad, in early life, served with 
some distinction in the army, but, at 
the close of the war, he withdrew 
from the military profession, married, 
and had ever since devoted himself to 
the management of his considerable 
estate, and the active discharge of 
the duties of a country gentleman. 
He was now a widower, with a son 
and daughter. 

“ As for his manners and opinions,” 
raid George, “I shall leave you to 
jadge for yourself. All I shall say 
is, that he has been very kind to me, 
und took an infinite deal of tronble 
in the management of my affairs 
when I was a minor. I doubt not 
that our American friend Mr. Ewins 
—whom I trust we shall fall in with 
after he has completed his observa- 
tions in the north—would consider 
him rather behind the world in his 
potions ; and so perhaps he is, for you 
can hardly expect an old English 
squire, living amongst his ancestral 
oaks, and cultivating -his Sabine farm, 
to keep pace -with the headlong velo- 
city of modern movement. For my 
own part, I think it i8 a blessing to 
. the country that such men should be 
found forming the nucleus of a large 
and independent party, otherwise 
ministers would be too prone—hea- 
ven knows they are prone enough !|— 
to yield to what is cantingly termed 
the pressure from without, and to 
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adopt, as part of the national policy, 
every scheme which is suggested by 
the interest or selfishness of the manu- 
factarers, But here we are at the 
last stage, where the carriage from 
Wilbury is to meet us.” 

I never was good at architectural 
description, so I shall spare the reader 
any attempt at sketching the exterior 
of Wilbury Hall, simply inserting the 
following extract from the Beauties 
of England, which is sufficient for 
my purpose. “Sir Dudley Stanhope 
erected the present mansion, which 
was completed for his residence about 
the year 1616. It is a venerable edi- 
fice, but singular in its form, which 
is an irregular polygon. ‘The upper 
windows command some fine views 
over the valley and adjacent country.” 
A respectable antiquity for a country- 
house, dating back to the reign of 
James I. and the days of Somerset 
and Villiers. 

We were received by Mr. Stanhope 
himself, a tall, handsome, florid man, 
whose cordiality removed at once the 
awkwardness’ which usually attends 
introduction. 

“George Curlton!” he cried, fairly 
embracing my friend, “ Welcome back 
to Wilbury Hall! Why, boy, it is 
five lovg years since we saw you last; 
a great cat out of life, as you will 
know when you come to be as old as 
Iam. And this is your friend, Mr. 
Sinclair? Welcome, sir, welcome! 
Why, George, what a great strapping 
fellow you have become! ‘Travel 
seems to have agreed with you; but 
we shan't let you go abroad again, 
wandering over the face of the earth 
as if you had no home of your own. 
You must settle down among us; be- 
come a @untry gentleman; and do 
your duty to your country. We want 
young blood to take the place of us 
old fellows in these queer times. But 
come—let me show you to the draw- 
ing-room, I dare say you will hardly 
recognise my little Amy; she was a 
mere child when you left us.” 

So saying, Mr. Stanhope led the 
way up the staircase, and we entered 
a spacious and elegantly arranged 
apartment, ia which several ladies 
were seated. It was now past sun- 
set, and the room was lighted only by 
a blazing fire of logs, that threw out 
a ruddy glow. Ruddy as it was, it 
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hardly could have accounted for the 
very deep flush upon Carlton’s cheek, 
as, in obedience to her father’s call, 
a graceful girl came timidly forward 
aud extended her hand. I saw be- 
fore me the model from which Carl- 
ton drew—the Real of his Ideal—the 
Saxon type of beauty—the sweet face 
aod sunny locks of Saint Agnes. 

I have sometimes envied the cool- 
ness and eelf-possession of those 
gentlemen who, fortified by long 
practice, can enter a drawing-room, 
having no previous knowledge of its 
inmates, with as mucly sang-froid 
and indifference as if they were 
lounging into a box at the opera, 
and commence a conversation with- 
out exbibiting the slightest embar- 
rassment. Yet, after all, I doubt 
whether they are to be envied, for 
I apprehend that such demeanour 
must be the result either of remark- 
able self-complacency, or of a cal- 
lousness of heant and imagivation. 
It argues the absence, I think, of 
that chivalrous feeling towards the 
fair sex, which, in the’ middle ager, 
was carried to so extreme a length 
that, in the words of an old writer 
of romance, “a true knight should 
stand more awed and abated in the 
presence of beauty, than if he were 
summoned before the throne of the 
most puissant emperor of the world.” 
Be that as it may, I who had min- 
gled little with English society, felt 
bashful and diffident, and was not 
sorry when the dressing bell sum- 
moned us to our several apartments. 

When I again entered the drawing- 
room, I found a large company assem- 
bled, amongst whom I was surprised 
to recognise Sir George Smoothly, 
whose acquaintance I had gmade on 
board of the Rhenish steamer. The 
Baronet was pleased to favour me 
with a warm pressure of the hand, 
was particular in bis inquiries as to 
my success in London, and not less 
so regarding the origin of my ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Stanhope; but 
1 bad not forgotten Carlton’s admon- 
itory hint, and restricted myself to 
such general replies as conveyed but 
little information. 

Dinner was served in a spacious 
old ball, panelled with oak, and 
bung round with ancestral pictares ; 
and the business of that important 
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meal was conducted with that quiet 
regularity and unostentatious good 
taste which are the characteristicg of 
a well-governed household. I did 
not feel myself very pleasantly situ- 
ated, for my neighbour on the right 
was an elderly lady of swartby com. 
plexion, whose immense turban gave 
her the air of a Turkish Imaun; 
whilst on the other side I was flanked 
by a gentleman of some forty years 
of age, of Herculean‘ dimensiuns, and 
elaborately got up, who nevertheless 
wore an air of extreme listlessness, 
and did not seem by any means in- 
clined to enter into conversation, 
Not so the lady, who, perhaps guess. 
ing that a neophyte was delivered 
into her hands, began incontinently 
to talk. 

“ Have you been in this part of the 
country before, sir?” 

“No, madam; I never had that 
pleasure.” ; 

“Ah! Ican assure you it is any- 
thing but a pleasure to those who 
know it best! You can have no idea 
what a terrible sort of people there 
are hereabouts — so corrupted, 80 
wicked, so ungrateful, and so disre- 
spectful to their superiors—I mean, 
of course, the lower orders. It some: - 
times positively makes me weep to 
think of their iniquity!’ And she 
sipped a glass of sherry. 

“That must be distressing indeed,” 
said I; ‘‘ Pray is there any special rea- 
son for their being so abandoned 2” 

“T cannot exactly say,” replied the 
lady with a portentous quiver of her 
turban. “Some think it is because 
they are too well off, and some think 
it is the natural growth of original 
sin, which the regular clergy take no 
pains to keep down; bat for my part, 
I think”—and here she lowered her 
voice—* that it’s all owing to the 
Jesuits |” 

-“ To the Jesuits, madam ?” said I. 

“Yes, to the Jesuits, sir. Surely 
you are aware that they absolutely 
swarm around us, and that they in- 
sinuate themselves into all kinds of 
families for the purpose of os 
converts. I shudder to tell you that 
have detected two in my own house- 
hold. ‘Ooe was the gurdener, @ 
Scotchman; but I soon found him 
out. Would you believe it, sir, be 
absolutely refused to eat pork upon 
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a Friday, and admitted that he did 
not believe in the Book of Common 
Prayer ?” 

“Bot are you sure, madam, that 
was not the effect of national preju- 
dice and edacation? I happen to be 
a native of Scotland, and, though I 
hovour and adopt the prayer-book, 
] ’m not fortunate enovgh to par- 
tuke of the Saxon partiality for 
ork. 

“You surely do not wish to per- 
suade me, sir, that the Scotch people 
don’t use the prayer-book in their 


_ charches ?”’ 


‘ Unfortunately, madam, they do 
7 
“Then they must all be Jesuits! 
I hope you are not a Jesuit, sir?” 

“If I were so, madam, you could 
hardly expect me to confess it, after 
the strong opinion you have ex- 
pressed; but 1 assure you I am no 
member of the order.” 

“Well, sir, the other was the 
lanndry-maid, who seemed a good, 
quiet, inoffensive girl from Devon- 
shire. I found her one evening in 
the kitchen confessing herself to an 
Irish groom, who, I am perfectly satis- 
fied, was a priest in disguise!” 

“That ,was startling, doubtless, 
Did you find her on her knees before 
bim ?” 

“No—TI ratber think he was on his 
knees before her—but it amounts to 
the same thing.” 

The Imaun was becoming a bore, 
but [ could not shake her off. As her 
tongue was loosened, for she never 
refused champagne, she launched 
out into all manner of complaints 
touching the backsliding and iniqui- 
ties of the time. She teld me that 
she was patroness of a female society 


for the propagation of flannel and 


cheap tracts, the former being with- 
held unless the catechumen could 
give a minute abstract of the lat- 
te. She inveighed against the 
parish-clergymap, whom she accused 
of thwarting her efforts by beseech- 
ing ber to temper her zeal with a 
litle discretion, which she considered 
& clear proof that he also was at 
heart a Jesuit; and she finally be- 
gan a lecture on the approaching 
millennium, taking for ber text-book 
the fifty-third treatise of an eminent 
dissenting divine in London, who 


bas made a fabulous sum of money 
by his interpretationos of the Aypo- 
calypse, each new brochure being a 
direct contradiction of that which 
preceded it. I was becoming utterly 
bewildered with the woman's talk, 
when my neighbour on the other 
hand, observing my distress, kindly 
began a conversation which enabled 
me to get rid of the persecution, A 
more gevtlemaply person than Mr. 
Lumley—for euch was the name of 
my new acquaintance—I have rarely 
encountered; but the effect which 
his fine figure and expressive counte- 
nance were calculated to produce, 
was somewhat marred by an affecta- 
tion of extreme delicacy and languor. 
He looked es Achilles might have 
done when disguised at the court of 
Lycomedes; and he rarely spoke 
above his breath, as if the mere ex- 
ertion of talking was too much for 
his physical energies. 

“T am sure,” said he, after a few 
preliminary remarks—which had the 
desired effect of relieving me from 
the attacks of the Imann, who then 
fastened upon, another victim—* you 
will pardon me for venturing to in- 
terrupt a téled-léte of so interesting 
and confidential a kind. But I am 
no stranger to the peculiarities of the 
inspired lady, and I really began to 
tremble for you as she advanced to 
the battle of Armageddon.” 

“ On the contrary, I am most grate- 
fal to you for the service,” said I,, 
laughing ; “I must acknowledge that 
my patience was on the point of giv- 
ing way. I am curious to see her 
husband.” 

“So should I be,” said Mr. Lumley ; 
“but no man of woman born was 
ever venturous enough to approach 
Miss Bootle with amorous or matri- 
monial intentions. She is a fine 
specimen of the ancient British vir- 
gin — very good-hearted, very dumi- 
neering ; sensible on some points, on 
others as fantastical as a magpie. 
For the rest, I hold the old lady 
(whom I acknowledge to be a distant 
relative) in some veneration not un- 
mingled with fear. - You have doubt- 
less observed that she is a kind of 
Titus Outes in petticoats, brimful of 
information regarding a new popish 
plot, which is to shake this devoted 
kingdom to its centre, repress all 
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liberty of conscience, and materially 
enhance the market-price of fish, 
sackcloth, and frankincense. Had 
she lived.in the reign of Charles the 
Second, when Shaftesbury was in the 
ascendant, she would easily have 
found a spouse. Dangerfield or Bed- 
loe would have proposed to her at 
once, on the strength of her Protest- 
ant revelations.” 

This was said with so munch quiet 
humour and comical laziness, that I 
could not forbear asking him to 
favour me, as an absolute stranger, 
with some account of others of the 
company. 

“ You pay me far too high a com- 
plimeot,” said Mr. Lumley, ‘in sup- 
posing that I can sketch character ; 
for I am the laziest, dullest, and 
least observant of mankind, until 
you force me into action, I like 


claret and kief—you know what kief 


means ? — absolute repose; and I[ 
have a high appreciation of eider- 
down. I read the other day of some 


country near Persia —I forget the 
name of the particular district — 


where, when you want to have a 
siesta, you have only to send out a 
slave or two to shake the peach-trees, 
and straightway you are supplied 
with an odorous carpet of blossom a 
foot thick, on which you may repose 
and dream, as if in early Eden. That 
would quite suit me. I am emnulons 
of the sloth ; notwithstanding. which, 
«when [ get into the saddle, [ flatter 
myself that I can astonish the light- 
weights ; and I own that I am not 
despicable at rackets. But these are 
mere gladiatorial matters, and I 
ought to apologise for my egotism ;— 
try this entrée, it is of decided merit 
—and [ shall be happy to give you 
any information in my power; the 
rather, because [ understand you are 
the friend of Mr. Oarlton, who ought, 
one day or other, to take a high 
position.” 

“T have not had much experience 
of English society,” said [; “ but one 
thing which has struck me rather 
forcibly is the inclination of accom- 
plished and wealthy men to devolve 
the public duties which they are 
fitted and even bound by their po- 


sition to undertake, upon a class of 


specious but unreliable adventurers.” 
“ You had better say that to Carl- 
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ton, who is still young enongh to 
reform, and whose moral fibre is not 
relaxed. Bat are you not rather ton 
hard upon adventurers? Why should 
men to whom fortune has been pig. 
posteronsly kind try to monopolise 
everything? For my part I am much 
of the mind of the honest soWier 
who, having taken one fortress aud 
received his reward, declined to lead 
another storming party, on the plea 
that it would be very ungenerous 
to deprive some aspiring comrade of 
the chance of winning distinction.” 

“Yet surely there is some trath 
in the maxim that property has its 
duties. It would ill-become me, who 
am but an adventurer, and one of a 
very hamble kind, to object to 4 
system so wisely liberal; but I can- 
not think it conducive to the welfare 
of society that men of high’ station 
and great wealth should avoid public 
life.” 

‘* And yet the wisest philosophers, 
both heathen and Christian, have 
recommended such abstinence. ‘Re. 
tired statesmen, men whose heads 
waxed grey in office, bave uttered 
their regret that they had not sooner 
withdrawn from the sphere of strife, 
intrigue, and ambition, to+that quiet 
seclusion which affords the best 
chance of happiness. Bat I really 
cannot afford to hazard my reputa- 
tion as g poco-curante by talking in 
the strain of Seneca. You desired 
some information regarding the guests, 
Whom shall I begin with ?” 

“ As you please.” 

“Ah! then—Place aux Dames! 
That gaily-dressed lady seated next 
our host is Lady Lorimer, a person 
of prodigious scientific acquirements. 
She -corresponds with Buckland, is 
deep in geology, and has cultivated 
her talents to the utmost in the some 
what incongraous: departments of 
millinery and mathematics.” 

“ A formidable lady !” 

“Then there ate two Misses Oar- 
rington. They sing well, dance well, 
have a turn for acting proverbes, and 
do not object to a flirtation. How- 
ever, I would not recommend you to 
fall in love with either of them. 
Their mamma, who is somewhere on 
this side of the table, has some fixed 
notions about settlements.” 

“T shall observe your caution, aud 
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regard them as beings of another 
sphere !” ’ j 

“Q, they can be quite terrestrial 
when they please, I assure you. Then 
there is Miss Stanhope, a very sweet 
girl indeed—pretty, gentle, and affec- 
tiovate. By the way, your friend 
Carlton appears to be making himself 
wondrous agreesble. Handsome dog! 
If | were in love with Amy now, I 
should feel extremely jealous ; but for- 
tuvately I have no energy.” 

« And the other lady ?” 

“@Q, that is Miss Stanhope’s great 
friend, a Miss Beaton. I hope you 
admire her, for she is a decided beauty, 
aud what is more, a very charming 
girl. Her father is a London merchant 
and Member of Parliament—one of 
the rising men of the day ; by repute 
asort of city Croesus, bold, speculative, 
and enterprising. It is said that 
Peel bas a high opinion of his judg- 
ment, and consults him on financial 
matters,” 

The appearance of Miss Beaton 
certainly justified the eulogy. Above 
the middle beight, with her Justrous 
black hair braided over a queenly 


‘brow, and a complexion so delicate 
that the color went and came like 
sunlight on a bed of roses; deep dark 
violet eyes, and a grace of. gesture 
unparalleled—I thought that I had 
never gazed upon a creature more 


lovely and benign. I cannot tell 
why it should be so, but there are 
some women by no means wanting 
in charms, whom we cannot, by any 
exertion of fancy, disassociate from 
ordinary life. They belong essen- 
tially and entirely to our generation, 
such as it is, have no place in our 
reveries for the past, nor do their 
shadows appear in the enchanted 
world of our dreams. But others 
there are-—and Mary Beaton was 
such—whom we cannot behold with- 
out either identifying them with 
some one of the splendid creations 
of Shakespeare, or assigning them a 
place in the scenes of chivalry and 
Tomance, in which ever and anon, 
we are fain to take refege from the 
dull monotony of our existence. As 
I looked, it seemed to me as though 
I heard the words of the pathetic 
old Scottish ballad warbled in my 
ear— 
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* Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The day she’ll hae but three; 

There was Mary Beaton, and Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Carmichael and me.” 


My thoughts went back to Holyrood. 
I beheld Queen Mary in the prime 
of her youth and beauty, seated in her 
bower, surrounded by her maids of 
honour, and the fairest of them all, 
who “ put the gowd iu her hair,” bore 
the semblance of the living Mary 
Beaton. 

Not long ago I beard an eminent 
philosopher deliver an address to a 
youthful andience, in the course of 
which he exhorted them to put away 
from their minds all romantic notions, 
and forego the perusal of all works 
of an imaginative nature, as these 
could only tend to weaken the in- 
tellect and to withdraw the mind 
from the contemplation of worthier 
themes. I dissent utterly from such 
a doctrine. Stifle the im»gination, 
and you take from the inner man all 
the light and glory and vivid charm 
of existence—you make him colour- 
blind, unsympathetic, _passionless, 
and repulsive—you rob him of the 
heart of flesh, and substitute an 
organ of stone. Let science have its 
place and precedence, but do not ask 
us to forgo the pure deiights of fancy 
or the kind!y influences of poesy ; for 
these are to the mind what the silent 
dews of night are to the thirsty earth 
—they cover its bare surface with 
verdare, they stimulate the plant, 
and prepare the bud to expand under 
the eye of morn into a beautiful and 
odorous flower. It may be well that 
we should uncover our beads with 
reverence at the name of Newton; 
but will any one have the hardihood 
to deny that Shakespeare and Scott 
have contributed more largely to the 
sum of human enjoyment and intel- 
lectual culture than the whole vener- 
able phalanx of the men of science and 
discovery ? 

Why do I ‘write thus? Simply to 
express my remembrance, still vivid, 
of the hour when the conviction first 
dawned upon me that romance and 
reality are not things entirely separ- 
ated and irreconcilable — that the 
former is not a mere abstraction, but 
a subtile and potent essence, capab 
of animating, embalming, parifyin , 
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and sustaining us through our daily 
pilgrimage and toil. y 


“"Tis not merely ~- 
The human being’s Pride that 
space 

With life and mystical predominance ; 
Since likewise for the stricken heart of 


peoples 


Love 

This visible nature, and this common 
world, 

Is all too narrow: yea, a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years 

Than Jies upon that truth we love to learn. 

For fable is Love's world, his home, his birth- 
place: 

Delightedly dwells he ‘mong fays and talis- 
mans, 

And spirits; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine.” 


“As for the gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Lamley. “ there is really little to be 
said. You cannot expect to find such 
variety of character at a Christmas 
party in a country honse as would 
suffice for the requirements of a first- 
rate comedy; and I rather think I shall 
leave you to form your own conclu- 
sions, more especially as the ladies are 
about to withdraw.” 

After dinner conversation varies 
much according to the usual occupa- 
tions and habits of the company. If 
you are doomed to take your claret 
with a set of sporting men, you must 
make up your mind to hear a great 
deal on the subject of horse-flesh and 
runs with the Pytchley and Quorn. 
If lawyers predominate, the chances 
are that they begin to talk shop, and 
become exceedingly tiresome by dis- 
cussing knotty points of law with as 
mach volubility and keenness as they 
possibly could exhibit at the bar. 
Manufacturers cenverse of markets, 
avd trade, and samples, and improve- 
ments in machinery; while country 
equires naturally become plaintive 
about crops or enthusiastic about 
over-fed oxen. The company at Wil- 
bury, however, was of a mixed kind, 
though the agricultural interest pre- 
dominated, and the conversation 
gradually took @ political turn. 

The country was at that time in a 
state of considerable excitement, re- 
sulting from various causes. In the 
first place there had been great de- 
pression and consequent distress both 
among the egricultural and the manu- 
facturing population, and that, al- 
most as a matter of course, had led to 
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agrarian outrage and urban strikes, 
There were reports from several coup. 
ties of rick-burnings so numerous ag 
to justify the belief that there existed 
a deliberate scheme of destruction, 
In Wales gangs of miscreants dis. 
guised in women’s clothes, and call. 
ing themselves “ Rebecca and her 
daughters,” assembled nightly for the 
demolition of the turn-pikes. Chart. 
ism was very rampant and even 
alarming; and the Anti - corn-law 
League was then beginning ‘to give 
forth no uncertain sound, though it 
failed altogether in carrying with it 
the sympathy of the masses. The 
minister of the day, Sir Robert Peel, 
was then cautiously and almost 
furtively taking the initiative steps 
for makivg vast alterations in the 
commercial policy of Britain; there. 
by exciting no little jealousy and 
apprehension among a large section 
of the country party, who, though 
open to conviction had a matured 
scheme of policy been laid before 
them, objected to be led blindfold. 
Passive obedience has long ago been 
exploded as a principle between sub- 
ject and monarch; but here was a 
minister who not only expected but 
exacted it from his followers, and was 
notoriously irascible at the slightest 
symptom of hesitation. I am not,I 
hope, insensible to the many good 
qualities of that distinguished states- 
mab, nor shall I even question the 
abstract propriety of the commercial 
system which he latterly advocated 
with success; but I cannot accord to 
him the praise of having been a skil- 
ful tactician, seeing that his conduet 
was such as gradually to alienate 
from himself the confidence of the 
party whom he aspired to lead. A 
tortuous or underhand policy, how- 
ever speciously vindicated, has never 
found favour in the eyes of English 
gentlemen. Plausible reasons alone 
will not content them. They mast 
be satisfied that the arguments aé- 
duced in justification of any import- 
ant measure are such as have really 
operated upon the conviction of the 
speaker. And hence it is that the 
speeches of lawyers, however ¢lo- 
quent or ingenious they may. be, 
rarely make much impression upon 
the House of Commons ; for extreme 
plausibility, which is the chief aim of 
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the practised pleader always begets 
a doubt as to the sincerity of his 
conviction. 

Other circumstances of a totally 
diferent nature, caused at that time 
much excitement among the country 
gentlemen. ‘The growth of the rail- 
ways, regarded at first rather with 
coriosity than suspicion, had been 

ing for several years. Im- 
portant towns, great seats of manu- 
facture and marts of trade, had been 
brought into closer connection by the 
locomotive engine; and trunk lines 
to convey passengers and expedite 
traffic from one end of the kingdom 
to the other were in the course of con- 
struction. The necessity for, at least 
the great advantage of, such com- 
munication being admitted, the move- 
ment so far was considered a good 
and wholesome one. It was calco- 
lated to benefit the labourer, the 
mechanics, and the iron-master — it 
opeoed a new field, and apparently a 
favourable one, for the investment 
at home of capital which otherwise 
wight have been squandered or lost 
in foreign speculation or loan — and 
to the tourist and traveller it pro- 
mised advantages, which a few years 
before would have been regarded as 
equally fabulous with the mode of 
transport by means of magical car- 
pets so frequently referred to in 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Here and there, indeed, some great 
landed proprietor, the sanctity of 
whose parks or the privacy of whose 
domain was to be violated by. the 
screaming engine, made fierce op- 
position to the lines ; but the direc- 
tors, justly conceiving that human 
squires would pot prove more inex- 
orable than the Colchian dragon, took 
oceasion to administer such copious 
draughts of the aurum potabile as 
disarmed the hostility of their op- 
ponents. 

Bat as at the Californian or Anus- 
tralian diggings, the discovery in a 
vew locality of a single nugget of 
gold instantly creates the rush of a 
thousand =desperadoes towards the 
spot, so did the success of these early 
railways, and the high price which 
their shares cofnmanded in the mar- 
ket, stimulate the cupidity of the 
British public, and transport them 
utterly beyond the boundaries of 
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reason and of prudence. Trunk 
communication, it was confidently 
averred, was not sufficient, even with 
the aid of branches which might 
subsequently be made, for the press- 
ing wants of the country. The 
system so developed must go on, 
and that immediately, until Britain 
should be covered by a vast network 
of railways. To lag behind when 
others were pushing forward was a 
palpable folly and a positive crime— 
to let capital remain idle when it 
could be so usefully employed was 
next thing to insanity. ‘The true 
Dorado which Raleigh had crossed 
the ocean to seek for and explore was 
at last discovered to be our native 
English soil. 

The lawyers scented the prey from 
afar and chuckled gloatingly at the 
prospect of unlimited fees. En- 
gineers by the hundred sprang up 
into life and being, like the stones 
which Deucaleon burled over his 
shoulder. Projectors mapped out 
the country, and compiled outrage- 
ous advertisements. ‘Traffic - takers 
betook themselves to the practical 
study ,of the whole art of lying. 
Men, whose entire worldly property 
did not exceed fifty pounds, or who 
were positively worth less than no- 
thing, contracted engagements for 
thousands, in the full confidence that, 
long before payment was required, 
they could dispose of their certiticates 
at a profit, Talk of roulette, or 
rouge-et-noir!  Contioental gumb- 
lings shrunk into insignificance when 
compared with the magnitude of 
English railway hazard ! 

Railways, however, cannot be con- 
structed without ground on which to 
lay them down ; and many proprie- 
tors, taking alarm at the extent of 
the mania, aod perhaps not feeling 
quite satisfied as to the sufficiency of 
the security tendered, were unwilling 
that their lands should be bisected 
and cut up, and would not even 
allow the projectors to make a pre- 
liminary survey. But the crafty 
engineering staff was not to be so 
baffled. What they could not take 
by force they were resolute to com- 
pass by guile; and accordingly they 
made their way over the country in 
all manner of disguises, attracting as 
little attention as possible when not- 
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-ing down their obserations, or when 
challenged as trespassers, abandoning 
their design by day to renew it by 
night with aid of moon or lantern. 
Many strange stories were told of 
adventures’ that had taken place 
under such circumstances; but on 
‘the whole it was generally allowed 
that the surveyors had the best of it, 
their superior astuteness evabling 
them to throw dust in the eyes of the 
stolid watchman. 

“So it is actually proposed to 
make a railway from Goatshead to 
Ditchington,” said Sir John Haw- 
kins, a burly representative of the 
order of baronets. “That is really 
too bad. There is no call whatever 
for such a line, and it will cut up 
both our properties, Stanhope. I don't 
know what you may be inclined to 
do, but I am determined to oppose 
it even though I should be compelled 
to go to the House of Peers.”. 

“Well; I suppose there can be no 
doubt of their intentions,’ said Mr. 
Stanhope. “They made application 
to me—quite civilly, I must say— 
fer permission to take a survey ; but, 
as 1 um as much against the line as 
you are, I thought it my duty to 
refuse.” 

“ Quite right! There is no stand- 
ing the impudence of these fellows. 
What title have they to ask Parlia- 
ment to compel me to surrender the 
land which my family have possessed 
since the reign of Henry the Fifth, 
for the purpose of trandling atong 
their bales of cotton and calico? 
Have they not a canal already, and 
is that not sufficient for their wants ? 
I tell you what, Stanhope ; I don’t 
like the posture of things at all. It 
appears to me that Peel is systemati- 
cally playing into the hands of the 
manufacturers, and using our support 
in the mean time to throw us ulti- 
mately overboard.” 

“Nay, nay!” said Sir George 
Smoothly; “You must not judge 
Sir Robert too harshly, It cannot be 
denied that he is a very sagacious 
‘man. That was a wonderful idea 
of his advising us to attend to the 
registers.” 

“TIT can see nothing wonderful 
in it,’ said Sir John Hawkins. “It 
was sound common sense to be sure; 
but Peel had not the credit of origin- 
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ality. Tbe advice was first given to 
the party by Alison, and Peel adopted 
it verbatim.” 

“That shows his great talent: for 
appropriation,” said Sir George, 
“Of what use is a good idea unless 
it be practically enforced ?” 

“Appropriation? humph!” said 
Sir Jobn, “I think we are likely to 
see that talent exhibited in still 
greater force. There’s the Income. 
tax now—do you think he has be. 
haved fairly to us in regard to that? 
I was one of those, and I am not 
ashamed to confess it, who cheerfully 
consented to its being laid on, on the 
distinct understanding that it wag 
only to be-a temporary impost.. For 
that we had Peel's own express assur. 
ance. Well—here it is still’ hanging 
like a millstone round our necks, 
and, for anything I can see, it will be 
made a permanent burden.” 

“Bat you must admit,” orged Sir 
George, * that it is a fair tax in prio- 
ciple.” 

“TIT admit nothing of the kind.” 
replied the indignant Sir John. “It 
presses far more heavily upon the 
land-owners than on any other class, 
Don’t you see that while we are 
taxed on reptal, the manufacturers 
are taxed on profits ouly, and are 
allowed to make their own returns? 
But what is the use of arguing? It 
is quite clear to me that the tendency 
of modern legislation is to abolish in- 
direct taxation, and to raise the whole 
annual revenue from realised pro- 
perty. I hope you like that prospect, 
Sir George. 1, on the contrary, am 
old-fashioned enough to regard it as 
deliberate confiscation.” 

‘“We have not come to that yet,” 
said Mr. Stanhope; “and I shonld 
be sorry to think so hardly of Sir 
Robert Peel as you do, Hawkins 
Certainly be has exhibited no leaning 
towards the Manchester mep, whose 
organised agitation is becoming rather 
formidable.” 

“Wait a little,” said Sir John; 
“before you and I are much older 
we shall see him on terms of friendly 
relation with Oobden. Mark my 
words--he will drive our party to 6 
split, and then take up with the 
Radicals.” . 

“Do you really think so, Sit 
John?” said Dr. Wayles, the vicar 
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of the parish, a quiet gentlemanly 
man of singularly mild demeanour. 
«J bave a very great horror of the 
Radical party, who, I have observed, 
are for the most part Unitarians—as 
hostile to the Church as were the In- 
dependents in the days of Cromwell, 
and much more depraved in their 
creed, since we cannot admit them 
to be Christians. Surely Sir Robert 


Peel can never sink so low as to 
fraternise with men like these.” 

“Wait till the Jews get into Par- 
liamept, Doctor,” said Sir John, “ and 
you will cee something to astonish 


a, 

“T trust such a thing will never 
come to pass in my day,” said Dr. 
Wayles; ‘Seven Cromwell would 
bave shrunk from such profanation.” 

“True, Doctor ; but old Noll was 
a very different sort of man from 
your modern demagogues. Regicide 
and usurper as he was, he bad a stout 
English heart; and would sooner 
have parted with his right hand than 
allowed the country to be humiliated 
in the eyes of foreigners; whereas 
these Manchester fellows think of 
nothing but tracc and profits. They 
grudge every shilling thav is paid 
for the maintenance of the army, and 
would reduce the navy to a mere 
skeleton. I read a speech delivered 
by one of their leading men the other 
day, in which he asserted that war 
would henceforth be an utter impos- 
sibility, and that the reign of peace 
would be inaugurated by the free in- 
terchange of commodities.” 

“Doctrines of that sort,” said Mr, 
Stanhope, “have been broached be- 
fore now; and if. is curious to ob- 
terve that they have always been 
_ Bost boldly enuneiated, and greedily 
received, just on the eve of some 
terrible couvulsion of society. Peace 
and fraternity were the professed 
leadiug ideas of the originators of the 
great French Revolution; but the 
results were war, anarchy, and ruip.” 

“Aye,” said Dr. Wayles, “and 
France bas never yet recovered from 
the shock. Great she may be here- 
after; but her greatness cannot be 
«hiding until she bas done penance 
for the awful crime committed on that 
day when the nation deliberately 
denied their God, and worshipped 
at the feet of a harlot. Religious 
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fanaticism is a frightfal thing ; but 
far worse is it when all religious faith 
has disappeared from the land, when 
the altars are broken down, the 
sanctuaries profaned, and the cry of 
prayer po longer ascends to heaven! 
Then, indeed, the divine Spirit ceases 
to contend with the madness and 
impiety of map. The messengers of 
tbe Most High are recalled, as a 
voice was heard saying—‘ Let us de- 
part from hence,’ in the temple of 
Jerusalem, when that guilty city was 
tottering to its fall; and in their 
place came the demons of lust, and 
rapine, and revenge; and God's fair 
wor.d is made a field of slaughter 
and desolation, O, gentlemen, if it 
ever happen that the people of Eng- 
land, abused by false doctrines and 
misled by philosophic teachers, should 
renounce the faith of their fathers, 
and cease to acknowledge their de- 
pendence on the A]mighty or to in- 
voke his aid, then be sure that the 
might of Britain will decay, and her 
boasted empire crumble into dust, as 
the tower of Babel wassmitten down 
by the red thunderbolts of heaven.”. 

So saying the worthy Doctor rose 
and Jeft the table, followed almost 
immediately by the rest of the com- 
pany, for all seemed to feel that the 
solemnity of the address was such as 
to forbid a return to a lighter strain 
of conversation. 

The evening passed by very plea- 
saptly in the drawing-room. Young 
Frank Stanhope, a nice lad just from 
Oxford for his Christmas vacation, 
and blessed with exuberant spirits, 
began a vehement flirtation with the 
younger Miss Carrington ; whilst the 
elder, Teresa, a sentimental blonde, 
seemed intent upon arousing the dor- 
mant energies of Mr, Lumley, whose 
attitude as he reclined on the sofa 
was that of a confirmed invalid. 
George Carlton and Miss Stanhope 
appeared to be deeply interested in 
the inspection of a book of drawings ; 
and Miss Bootle, after a vain attempt 
to seduce Dr. Wayles into a discus- 
sion upon the doctrines of Loyola, 
pounced upon Sir John Hawkins, 
and craved his opinion as to the real 
nature of the Apocalyptic beast ; 
which mystery the worthy baronet 
at once solved by declaring his con- 
viction that it was typical of the 
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Anti-corn-law League. Then fol- 
Jowed music. The Misses Carring- 
ton sang, in a high bravura style, 
duets from the last popular Italian 
opera, which they executed neither 
better nor worse than the majority 
of young ladies who, being gifted 
with naturally flexible voices, have 
had the advantage of the best teach- 
ing which London could afford. But 
as for arfything like feeling or ade- 
quate expression, that was utterly 
beyond their power. I wonder if 
the time will ever arrive—it bas been 
very long in coming—when the fair 
young girls of England shall be per- 
suaded that the inordinate pains 
which they take to qualify themselves 
for exhibiting a fifth-rate imitation 
of the reigning prima donna are 
utterly thrown away,in so fur as 
their audience is concerned, and 
awake to the sud truth that the cava- 
lier who so sedulously turns the 
pages of the music is all the while 
thinking of the lamentable contrast 
which their forced vocal organs ex- 
hibit to the eave, fulness, flexibility, 
and deep emotion of such artists as 
Grisi or Alboni. The sooner they 


become aware of this truth the bet- 


ter, for really nothing can be more 
unpleasant than to listen to this 
kind of singing, which is a mere 
vocal exercise, leaving no impression 
on the heart, and arousing no sort of 
sympathy—which, unless music can 
convey it, is no better than a rhyth- 
mical experiment. In singing as in 
declamation, the one grand and 
crowning excellence is the truthful 
expression through the words, of the 
passion for emotion which the words 
are intended to convey. Unless this 
point can be reached, all the minor 
and subsidiary accomplishments and 
training are of no avail, or rather 
create a presumption that the sym- 
pathies of the singer are defective. 
Now, in order to attain to that point 
the singer must not only thoroughly 
understand the situation of the re- 
presented character, but take up the 
entire spirit of the particular strain ; 
whereas it is notorious that the ma- 
jority of our would-be drawing-room 
syreos, who profit (as they think) by 
Italian teaching, simply learn the 
words by rote, and do not even know 
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distinctly what kiod of emotion th 
should counterfeit. Ab, young ladies! 
if you seek to win admirers through 
your voices—and the voice of woman 
has a most potent charm, and if 
rightly used, can thrill the manly 
bosom more deeply perhaps than 
you can conceive—you will do well 
to give up those unprofitable and, . 
for you, disadvantageous attempts 
to vie with foreign professional art. 
ists, and betake yourselves to the 
study of your native melodies, 
Sweeter, tnore pathetic, more plain. 
tive, and more spirited music does 
not exist than what you can cuil from 
the English, Scottish, and Irish col- 
lections ; and the result which you 
fondly expect, but will never realise 
from a sbrieked Italian aria, must 
assuredly follow if you obey natural 
instincts, and apply yourselves to 
British song. 

Of this we had an instance, or ra- 
ther more than one, that evening at, 
Wilbery Hall; for Amy Stanhope 
though not gifted with much power 
of voice, sang very sweetly a madrigal 
by Ben Jonson, that fine old rough- 
cast frequenter of the Mermaid and 
glory of the age in which he lived, in 
whom the elements were most curious- 
ly if not geutly mingled ; and’ who 
ever and anon, though shagged as 
Father Winter, threw out blossoms fit 
to be gathered as a posy by the bands 
of Flora. 

But I heard, and having heard it, 
never could forget, from the lips of 
Miss Beaton, a strain which took me 
wholly by surprise. She seemed un- 
willing to sing; buat being pressed, 
took her place at the harpsichord, 
and touching merely tbe notes, 80 
that the music betame, as in the old 
days of minstrelsy, simply indicative 
of the thought, she saog with a 
pathos and power which I never 
heard paralleled, the ballad of “ Helen 
of Kirkconnell.” So strong, evident- 
ly, was the emotion which she felt, 
that the conclusion was neatly in- 
audible; that I doubt whether the 
Misses Carrington retired to rest 
that evening in a very Christian 
spirit, so decided, and even intense, 
was the admiration which was ¢x- 
cited by the performance of Miss 
Beaton. 
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Tere are few subjects of study 
so interesting and picturesque as that 
of national character, and scarcely 
any which has attracted so much 
of that unconscious universal obser- 
vation which forms the opinions of 
the world. Perhaps because, in for- 
mer times, before this age of travel- 
ling began, it was chiefly the inquisi- 
tive minds of a country which be- 
thought themselves of travelling into 
other countries, and that difficulties 
of locomotion made their report de- 
cisive. But it is certain each of the 
distinct nations in our great Euro- 
pean commonwealth has an estab- 
lished and received idea, not to be 
shaken by any amount of experience, 
of the mind and characteristics of its 
next neighbour ;—so that perhaps the 
first amazement which strikes an un- 
accustomed traveller, but which, of 
course, in the shyness of his novitiate 
he hides jealously out of everybody’s 
sight, is the shock of finding how 


entirely his foreign companion, first 
of all, is his fellow-creature, and how 
unchangeable, by all secondary con- 
- ditions, are the catholic features of 


common humanity. The dress is 
quaint, the belongings are novel and 
unfamiliar, but at the bottom we are 
all so like each other, we common 
children of the universal Father! 
This wonderful fact, however, reveals 
itself only to individuals—while the 
great mass of every people receives 
into its firm and undoubting belief 
a recognised conventional portrait of 
every other, laughably unlike to the 
perceptions of*the nation portrayed, 
bat a standard article of faith with 
its neighbours: and the charm which 
we all find in these one-sided reports 
of the peculiar features which dis- 
tinguish other nations, let a hurdred 
ramble-books, which have no preten- 
sion to be called travels, and sketches 
of costume and custom, declare. 
There is so much attraction in this 
kind of study, that everybody dab- 
bles in it more or less; and even 
harmless tourists, who have had a 
summer’s holiday in Germany or 
Switzerland, feel themselves war- 
ranted henceforward to deliver ver- 
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dicts upon “the character of the 
people.” The races, with all their 
modifications and mixture, from 
erudite speculations of ethnology 
down to the easy adjectives of Celt 
and Saxon—the genius and tenden- 
cies of this or that nationality—the 
imaginary lines of separation, vague 
and faint as any disputed boundary- 
line of moor or fen, which part one 
neighbouring people from another, 
are matters of inquiry and specula- 
tion—gossip on a prodigious scale— 
of the most fascinating kind; the 
only drawback being that these in- 
vestigations, in respect to other 
countries, are so clearly made from 


4 standing-ground outside of and 


foreign to the object investigated ; 
and, by consequence, costume and 
circumstance are so often mistaken 
for character, that the resalt is seldom 
much to be depended upon, so far as 
relates to living and contemporary 
people. How amusing to us, for ex- 
ample—not to go back to that deli- 
cious adumbration of national char- 
acter, the John Bull of France, with 
his top:boots and the ejaculatory 
compliment proper to his island—are 
the notes of French travellers, even 
in these days of treaty and entente 
cordiale, upon ourselves and our 
ways. How quaint is the metamor- 
phosis sustained by our unsuspecting 
acts and words as they pass through 
the highly-flavoured medium of our 
clever visitor's brilliant and logical 
brain. What’ astonishing notions 
inspire the inscrutable insular mind 
to the lively perceptions of the fewil- 
letonist, and how piquantly sombre 
and respectably ridiculous look the 
uncomprehended decorums of sober 
British households to the puzzled 
observer, half malicious, half admir- 
ing, in his bewildered attempt to ex- 
hibit the English as they are, to his 
countrymen and readers! Our in- 
sular arrogance, which by this time 
has sublimated itself into a superla- 
tive quality too big to take offence, 
laughs hugely at the caricature; but 
how can we tell ‘that our sketches, 
which sting the less sublime self-con- 
sequence of our neighbours, are more 
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true than theirs? It is easy to doa 
vignette of holiday costume out of 
doors, and still easier to caricature 
the homely fireside of English do- 
mesticity; but to clear the eyes of 
the two people to a mutual behold- 
ing of each other, instead of the ab- 
surd phantom which each has per- 
tinaciously labelled with its neigh- 
bour’s name, is a mightily different 
matter—a result not likely to be 
inuch aided by literature on either 
side, and only attainable, perhaps 
silently, by intercourse of people who 
have the gift of eyesight, without 
having thereto added the dangerous 
advantage of that traveller’s pen, of 
which haste and exaggeration are the 
attendant sprites. 

But there is no such objection to 
be made to those kindly national 
researches into the social and do- 
mestic history of one’s own country, 
which help us.to identify our fore- 
fathers. It is not to be expected or 
looked for, perhaps not to be desired, 
that an imperial history should halt 
on the road to mark the special flora, 
or to describe the characteristic 
hedgerow prickles which accompany 
her way. Honour and praise to him 
for whom, the other day, solemn 
Westminster opened her pious gates! 
let us hang our garlands on that new 
gravestone, and do our homage to a 
noble adversary: there he lies who 
told the calm story of our national 
progresses and perseverance in a 
splendour of words more entrancing 
than any measure of romance. We 
have not hesitated to dispute his 
conclusions, nor to maintain, even in 
face of that overpowering eloquence, 
our own very different sentiments ; 
but, just or unjust, there was but 
one Macaulay, and it will be rare for- 
tune for this generation if another 
such voice arise in our time. With 
that illustrious example before us, 
we still say it is not to be expect- 
ed, and perhaps not to be desired, 
that the great story of a nation 
should be embellished by all the 
frosneseaee particulars of a more 
eisarely and personal narrative ; nor 
does it by any means follow that a 
man whose mind can grasp the com- 
binations of State, the developments 
of civilisation, the gradual swell and 
growth of national institutions, must 
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necessarily possess the wit to dis- 
criminate and the tongue to describe 
those finer peculiarities of character 
and tones of thought which exercise 
a subtle invisible influence upon all 
laws and dominations. These are not 
his special materials: it is only when 
a national dislike or inclination gains 
volume enough to make itself felt in 
the public councils that it comes un- 
der his legitimate notice, and any 
examination into the domestic social 
story, other than’ a statistical and 
general one, would be an interruption 
of that more stately record which it 
is his business to make. But while 
the reaper goes on in his important 
labour, the gleaner strays about the 
field. Before the strong arm and 
sickle the corn falls in golden waves, 
the grain goes to the grinding, the 
food to the big universal mouth; but 
it is the handful of generous ears 
in the blue aprop, the unconsidered 
increase to the homely household. 
stores, one brown loaf the more on 
the labourer’s table, which strikes the 
eye of imagination, and perpetuates 
in all its sunshiny. details that 
harvest scene. And after a similar 
fashion, it is the occasional research 
—not to be called research because it 
isa work of love, pursued with genuine 
relish and liking—into the individual 
sayings and doings of our forefathers, 
which warms our hearts towards these 
kindly originals of our blood, and 
puts heart and life into the outlines of 
history. Of all our national posses- 
sions there is none so precious and 
dear to us as that Past of ours, with 
all its noble and touching lessons, 
the chart of our great veyage—a 
chart with annotations how sad, 
tragica!, and passionate; its breakers 
signalled by what blood-lines;_ its 
sandbanks distinguished by what 
cost of lives; its dangers all marked 
and chronicled by the last heroical 
effort of some courageous, victorious, 
drowning hand, snatching from, its 
own destruction a security against its 
brother’s! That wonderful record of 
a nation’s experience ; its lessons, for 
which it paid so dear ; its blunders gal- 
lantly and loyally consummated, yet 
blunders notwithstanding ; its great 
deeds blindly accomplished,few know- 
ing their greatness till they are com- 
pleted ; its revolutions noiseless 
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imperceptible—these are the legiti- 
mate glories of history;—but for 
many a gleam of side-light upon these 
big transactions we are in debt to 
novel or ballad; and, perhaps, more 
than either, to such books as that 
genial and graceful one which Dean 
Ramsay, something more than a year 
ago, gave to the public, which has 
wisely shown its discrimination by 
pursuing the little volume from 
edition to edition—to the happy in- 
crease of its contents, of which we 
can only wish a still greater and 
faller enlargement. 

' For it would be useless to pause 
here with any estimate of Sir Walter 
and his supreme and_ inestimable 
services to his country. It is not 
Scottish character but Scotland her- 
self which beams upon all the world 
out of his tales—tales which one 
finds wherever one goes—books, 


perhaps, more universally diffused in 
every European state and language 
than any other books in existence. 
Critics may dispute for ages over the 
extent of that vast, broad, manful 
genius which was not the genius of 


idiosyneracy ; but there is a rank 
beyond all ‘touch of criticism, above 
comment—a scanty bead-roli not 
bearing half-a-dozen names—to which 
nobody has reached with more uni- 
versal acclaim. That Scotland of 
Sir Walter is, as much as the hills 
and valleys on which we look with 
our own eyes, a broad, green, living 
country, embracing not merely par- 
tial embodiments of character and 
peculiarity, but a full current of 
many-sided life, warm, wide, and 
various ; the life and nature, as in 
every grand picture, transcending 
the local features which they make 
immortal. This is no lantern gleam- 
ing upon the picturesque angles, and 
wandering, an amusing Will-o’-the- 
Wisp, over the misty moors and 
plains; it is the sweet daylight, in 
which the whole landscape is recog- 
nisable—the full portrait where we 
~ features only, but heart and 
soul. 

Few countries, perhaps, have been 
placed in a position so well adapted 
for the development of character, as 
distinguished from merely intellec- 
tual gifts or outside customs, as this 
our kingdom of Scotland, ancient, 
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hardy, pugnacious, and poor ;—al- 
ways dwelling next door to the rich 
brother, who vexed her soul with 
ostentatious display \of his greater 
wealth—often hardly set to it hold- 
ing her own against him—driven 
now and then to her hills and rocks— 
tenacious, indomitable, not to be con- 
quered or silenced—bearing herself 
in more peaceable times with that 
most excusable fashion of arrogance, 
the pride and brag of a poor gentle- 
woman wrapping herself close in her 
pinched cloak in self-defending bit- 
terness, while her plump neighbour 
langhs beside her, full and ‘avish, 
mocking the pomp of poverty. We 
do not suppose that any just es- 
timate of the Scotch character of 
former generations can be formed, 
without keeping in perpetual recol- 
lection this juxtaposition with the 
richer nation, which the poorer one 
never can forget her perennial op- 
position and antagonism to. With 
sentiments totally the reverse of 
those accommodating and enlight- 
ened ones which Mr. Bright attri- 
butes to the gallant proprietors of 
Savoy, Scotland, furious at the pos- 
sibility of increasing her wealth by 
compromising her independence, kept 
that idea viciously at bay for many 
a year before the Union, and fumed 
and fretted after it with an almost 
womanish vehemence and fierce dis- 
gust. Throughout her history, from 
the Wallace days, when that -history 
may have been said to begin, this 
inevitable janction of the two por- 
tions of our island has been the one 
steadfast ghost afflicting the spirit and 
aggravating the temper of our auld 
respected mither. England, when 
astute Edward was dead, and Ban- 
nockburn had taught that astonish- 
ed vation that weakling princes and 
mercenary soldiers conquer no king- 
doms, forgot her attempt at conquest 
for long enough ; bat Scotland has 
never been able to forget it; and 
even in recent days, when the same 
England, now linked to her poorer 
sister, with bands indissoluble, open- 
ed her eyes in wide amazement, not 
untinctured with amusement, to hear 
that Bannockburn was still the glo- 
rious victory to which Scotch patri- 
ots looked back, and that not all 
the wars and glories which the two 
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have shared together had lessened the 
Scotch complacency in that ancient 
bloodshed, Scotland herself, a little 
ashamed of the brag, still smiled but 
grimly, and in her heart of hearts 
hugged the remembrance still of hav- 
ing once, if but once, thoroughly 
thrashed and beaten that big brother, 
whose bigness, and lavishness, and 
plenitude have afflicted her life. This 
strong national sentiment has given 
a certain edge to the nationa! char- 
acter. That instinct of opposition, 
contradiction, resistance, which kept 
Scotland so long independent, seems 
to have acted upon her offspring as 
a mother’s passion would do, all un- 
awares and unconsciously, upon her 
child. There is nothing so clearly 
marked in the national character as 
this thread of contradictoriness. The 
full round genial good-humour of a 
smoother region is not to be found in 
any large degree beyond the Tweed. 
Of all the floating anecdotical talk 
of the country—and no country is 
richer in that unwritten literature— 
a large proportion is flavoured with 
this stinging quality. It is the 
strand of “ carle-hemp” in the web, 
giving a certain colour to all its 
variations. Strenuous _ resistance, 
with the broadest ridicule and de- 
rision of all the encroaching novel- 
ties of the time—contradiction al- 
ways wrathful, always humorous, 
sometimes bitter, of new opinions 
and ideas—outspoken comical de- 
fiance of changed modes and manners 
—a general pugnacity of mind not 
given to assent or compliance, quick 
to seize on the ludicrous or weak 
point of an adversary’s defences, per- 
verse by instinct, and ready to differ 
even with the expression of its own 
opinion from other lips;—yet, in 
spite of all this, not quarrelsome, 
loyal, loving, tender, with a gibe on 
the lip and an old-world devotion 
in the heart. Everybody who has 
* had experience of Scotland in the 
past generation—everybody especi- 
ally who has been brought in con- 
tact with that lineage of Scottish 
- women who bears so large a part in 

all the characteristic literature of 
. their samage must have seen this 

paradox. ‘here but in Scotland 
could Meg Dods have flourished ? 


and who can help acknowledging _ 
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that in this irresistible character the 
great novelist bas embodied a comj 

absurd, affectionate representation 
of the temper and humour of his 
country, or of what used to be the 
humour of our venerable but im- 
perative parent? Things have chang. 
ed nowadays. That inevitable ming. 
ling, long ago foreseen by the sharp 
vision, sharpened by jealousy and 
national pride, of the smaller king- 
dom—and which ages since solaced 
itself by the long-accomplished pro- 
phecy, that not by conquest or battle, 
but by the blood of Bruce mount- 
ing the wealthy southern throne, 
the union of the nations should 
come to pass—has been at last ac- 
complished. The universal national 
sentiment no longer halts upon the 
Marches, or changes its colours ere 
it vaults across Tweed. The same 
current flows from Cornwall to 
Orkney, the same impulse moves 
the entire island. The narrow yet 
noble obstinacy of independence has 
done its werk and had its day, and 
general feeling is against the exist- 
ence of local limits and separation, 
as weil as national policy. Even 
Italy, last to learn that lesson, 
begins to sacrifice her individual | 
pride to the general safety. Florence 
and Milan yield with acclamations | 
their metropolitan supremacy -to the 
homely little Turin of yesterday ; and 
Venice and Rome, both born to | 
empire, would be but too happy to 
follow their example, and transfer 
their historic dominions to the heir 
of that old mountain principality in 
his little capital under the Alpine 
shadows ; and nowhere does there 
exist an Italian sympathiser so 
romantically sympathetic as not to 
cry shame upon them, if for the 
mere name of a Tuscan, a Lombard, 
or a Roman, they let their chance of 
liberty go by. To believe, with this 
and many another lesson before us, 
that Edinbnrgh has any real quar- 
rel with London, or that a passing , 
twinge of mortification or moment- 
ary grudge entertained by the ancient 
little capital against her imperial 
neighbour implies the existence still 
of the strenuous old impulse of op- 
position, the bitterness of a.brother’s 
quarrel, is simply ridiculous; the 
sharp features of old modify and 
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melt in spite of themselves; and 
Scotland, like other countries, has 
learned the lessons of her time. 

The age of international conten- 
| tion and the cruel wars of brethren 
| seems happily over and done with; 
}and all recent changes of govern- 
| anent, make it more like, that the 
| simple discrimination of Scripture, 
| Peoples and tongues, will come to 
‘be the only rule of division in this 
| period of the world’s history. For 
| example, there is seldom wanting 
fsome grumble of a possible quarrel 
between ourselves and our undutiful 
Transatlantic children. But though 
young America is valiantly willing 
to explode his powder in the face of 
his senior, and sober British opinion 
, decidedly inclines to believe that a 
| thorough good whipping would do 

the boy no harm, yet we have never 
once been able to come to blows, 
| since that unguarded moment when 
the ungovernable stripling snatched 
/ the birch from his guardian’s aston- 
ished hands, and set himself up on 
‘ his own aceount. Spite of all aggra- 
vation, nature in us rebels aguinst 
the possibility. We cannot fight the 
lad with the words we taught him 
on his lips. He speaks through his 
nose, but he speaks English, bless 
him! and as he grows older he will 
learn better manners. Peoples and 
tongues!—perhaps it is the broadest 
and simplest division that can exist 
till the Babel curse is abrogated, and 
one tender celestial language breathes 
through the new earth and the new 
heaven. The present turn of affairs 
in Italy is but another example of 
the same charm and influence. Never 
was there difference so great between 
& Scotchman and an Englishman, as 
between the homely hardy moun- 
taineer of Piedmont and the sensual 
and arrogant Roman. Yet even the 
bocca Romana hails with _ bated 
breath the King who is no Cesar, 
but who, failing of all hereditary 
claim upon them, triumphs in the 
simplest of sympathies, an Italian 
prince. Divisions and subdivisions 
of sovereignty are ceasing to be pos- 
sible. That which is now being ac- 
complished in the Italian states was 
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accomplished long ago in France as 
well as in our own island; the fur- 
ther progress of the world seems 
destined to be accomplished by the 
broad and comprehensible influences 
of race, rather than by the individual 
and isolated work of little kingdoms. 
It is a change favourable to peace; 
but it adds, when war does come, a 
deadly momentam and magnitude 
to that conflict. There is less of the 
picturesque, and infinitely less of 
the individual; but everything is 
fuller, broader, and on a larger scale. 
The streams widen as they flow, in- 
creased by every tributary brook that 
crosses their way—the waters ga- 
ther in, river by river, to those full 
floods of humanity: is it because, 
unawares, and taking no note of the 
solemn meaning of such changes, 
we are drawing nearer and nearer to 
the sea? 

Notwithstanding all the advan- 
tages of this changed condition of 
things, it is not entirely gain. Much 
is lost by this general social reunion, 
in which “ we rub each other’s angles 
down.” There is little in the ordin- 
ary placidity of modern society, its 
light wit and bookish allusions, and 
high moral discouragement of gossip, 
that most delightful species of talk, 
to make up for the original flavour 
and piquant individuality of times 
less smooth and broad. To tell the 
truth, save for a little gesticulation 
more or less, a sharper or a softer 
tone, a raised or lowered pitch of 
voice, there is little indication left 
us, except the merely arbitrary one 
of language, as to which of the Eu- 
ropean nations any ordinary assem- 
blage of polite society may belong. 
The difference between Scotch and 
English is necessarily a still more 
faint and impalpable line—though 
there does happily exist a certain 
lingering touch of ancient perversity 
in our beloved countrymen, to make 
it apparent still that they are their 
fathers’ and yet, more their mothers’ 
sons. It is entirely another world 
into which we look through the me- 
dium of such books as Dean Ram- 
say’s*—possibly not so comfortable to 
live in, for one could scarcely hope 








* Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. B. Ramsay, Dean of 


Edinburgh. Edmonston & Douglas. 
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to escape a sting where so many 
sharp words are going—but beyond 
all comparison more attractive to 
look at—a rich and varied landscape 
full of picturesque heights and howes, 
and in inexhaustible vitality. There 
is no languor in that old-world exist- 
ence. Nobody is blasé, few dispirited 
—life, strong, wilful, and not to be 
discouraged, overflows everywhere. 
Nobody reads, but everybody thinks. 
The mild adoption of some one else’s 
opinions, and the calm stagnation of 
mind which makes it desirable to 
have one’s opinions made for one, 
is a state unknown to the energetic 
soul of these stout generations; and 
the result is, that each individual ex- 
resses himself or herself in his or 
xer own words; and if it is impos- 
sible to disagree totally or always in 
sentiment, still manages to differ in 
expression enough to mark the per- 
sonality of the thought. Literature 
and literary talk, discussions of books, 
and little effasions of criticisms, were 
happily unknown to these times. An 
active mind which does not read, and 
cannot be always talking, must per- 
force take refuge in itself when alone 
or indisposed, and the result was an 
amount of vigorous thonght and in- 
dividual opinion often quaintly, some- 
times rudely, always characteristi- 
cally expressed. Upon the whole, 
perhaps reading is a safer operation 
than thinking, and results in a more 
equable and less exciting state of 
mind; not to say that the sentiments 
of a bookish person are much more 
easily to be foreseen and understood 
than those of a wilful and perverse 
intelligence, guided by nobody’s con- 
clusions bat itsown. It is odd enough, 
however, that the most interesting 
talk is to be had, even in the present 
day, either from minds of the very 
highest cultivation, conversant with 
all literature, or from active and lively 
intellect almost entirely innocent of 
any. Reading does not always en- 
courage thinking; perhaps, on the 
contrary, rather stifles it, and substi- 
tutes its own ready-made conclusions 
for the unnecessary exertion; and 
if any narrow-thinking individual 
chooses to conclude that the inor- 
dinate growth of bocks and con- 
sumption of the same is another de- 
vice of Satan—in which, however, as 
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in most other of his devices, that 
over-wise anc too far-sighted tactician 
sometimes overreaches himself—to 
engage men’s thoughts, and keep 
them from personal meddling with 
the great problems of the universe, 
far be it from us to say that concla- 
sion nay. 

But there was little reading, com- 
paratively, a hundred years ago, and 
no smooth beaten path in which peo- 
ple of so-called education and intelli- 
gence could exhibit their acquire. 
ments at little cost to themselves, 
The age of romance was but just 
ended, scarcely ended in Scotland, 
The political creed of the Jacobite 
was :till a living faith, though fail- 
ing fast, and faded into deep disgust 
in the minds of some who still sup- 
ported it. England was still a balf- 
known friend, but well-remembered 
enemy; and the traditions of Sgoteh 
right and wrong were strong and 
powerful, and scarcely diminished of 
their full national influence. It is to 
a generation which has begun its 
course under these circumstances that 
Dean Ramsay’s book introduces us— 
a generation which has been illus- 
trated by many other writers, and 
which perbaps was as much more 
striking and pictaresque than its 
predecessors, by dint of the new 
element slowly at work within it, 
as it is more picturesque and strik- 
ing than ourselves, by reason of 
its antique features and obstinate 
resistance to the new world which 
rose at its feet. Looking back 
through the clear, sharp air, we see 
the frugal country, with all its primi- | 
tive thrifts and managements, its 
homespun coats and manners, its | 
energy of speech; the leisurely 
ploughman pausing in the furrow 
to hold his own against bis master; 
the faithful servant caustically criti- 
cal upon the affairs of his “ family ;” 
the quaint dialogue maintained with 
equal freedom on both sides between | 
my lord and the passing beggar 
or trespasser; while at home the 
women spin and talk, and bring up 
sturdy children, and do their best 
to neutralise the goodman’s convivi- 
alities by thrift. and honest labour, 
not breaking their hearts either over 
the melancholy condition in whieh 
that honest fellow is apt to come 
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home. Good stout hearts these were, 


\ scarcely wincing at the ordeal which 


breaks the more brittle article nowa- 
days—scolding warmly, bearing wo- 
manfully, guiding the house by the 
least questionable divine right of 
sovereignty and legislation, While 
in the great house the laird suffered 
nightly eclipse like his tenants, but 
not to the discredit of his reputation, 
or the loss of his fortune, or the con- 
fasion of his brains, as might have 
been supposed; and the lady looked 
after her meal and her milk, not 
scorning the example of those honest 
housewives whom she did not scorn 
a gossip with when occasion offered, 
and between whom and herself ex- 
isted all the sympathy of women 
whose family chronology bears simi- 
lar marks, and whose children are 
“‘ages” with each other, just elevated 
by a refining touch of superior and 
inferior, which added to the charm 
of the acquaintance without dimin- 
ishing its honest friendliness. And 
in the kirks—those ugly kirks, meagre 
and unadorned, but not without their 
dear and solemn associations — the 
ministers spoke out in homely force, 
with quaint admonitions to special 
sinners, and were not above losing 
their own temper in the pulpit, and 
demonstrating their fallibility as men, 
when the audience slept too audibly ; 
—and throughout the whole com- 
munity, pervading the air with a 
pungent aroma, which gave preci- 
sion to the kindred character of the 
entire country, a scattering of soli- 
tary independent personages, princi- 
pally ladies, widowed or unmarried, 
sometimes men in the same circum- 
stances; a class of talkers unrivalled, 
and thinkers not to be despised, with 
the strongest prejudices, the cheeriest 
intelligenee, the sharpest tongues 
and warmest nearts, the best blood, 
and raciest Doric, and most homely 
manners in Scotland. This class 
alone, nowhere else perhaps so clear- 
ly distinguishable among the crowd, 
was enough of itself to ‘give character 


| to the social aspect of the country. 


In no other region has the genus 
“old-maid” developed itself so no- 
tably; and the young feminine re- 
formers of our own day, stoutly bent 
upon demonstrating that, for woman 
at least, if not for man, it is perfectly 


“ well to be alone,” would do well to 
perceive the very forcible and em- 
phatic realisation of their doctrine 
given by the Miss Jeans and Miss 
Grizzels who flourished before such 


‘sentiments were heard of. These 


were not the gentle souls of modern 
romance, benign sufferers from some 
youthfal disappointment, spending 
their placid lives in recollections of 
a lost love, and tender offices of sym- 
pathy and help towards all the world, 
and specially towards lovers. So 
far from conceiving themselves set 
apart into such a mild twilight of 
retirement by their unwedded condi- 
tion, this class of celibates behaved 
themselves with great energy and 
emphasis in the world, and have 
worked their opinions and remini- 
scences into the history of their time 
with a force and clearness not to be 
surpassed. In that pre-scientific age 
there were no special studies com- 
mended to the feminine mind, and 
nobody concerned himself with the 
unfortunate possibility of unoccupied 
lives consumed with ennui, or hearts 
and faculties perishing for want of 
something to do. They found abund- 
ance to do, these old ladies, according 
to all appearance. If they knew no- 
thing about botany, and lived in 
heathen ignorance of the stars and 
their systems, they were proficients in 
the noble erudition of genealogy, and 
knew everybody’s pedigree better 
than any college of heralds. If they 
visited no districts, and did no sys- 
tematic benevolence, they did what 
perhaps bad much the same result in 
that condition of society—they lived 
an influence stationary and local, in 
a hereditary neighbourhood, always 
there to be appealed to, coaxed, and 
believed in by the puir * bodies” 
whom they snarled at, but loved and 
aided with many a scold and gibe 
and secret charity. ‘A singular race { 
of old Scotch ladies,” says Lord | 
Cockburn, “strong-headed, warm- | 
hearted, and high-spirited, merry | 
even in solitude, very resolute, in- | 
different about the modes and habits 
of the modern world, and adhering 
to their own ways, so as to stand out 
like primitive rocks above ordinary | 
society. Their prominent qualities of 
sense, humour, affection, and spirit, 
were embodied in curious outsides, 
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for they all dressed and spoke and 
did exactly as they chose.” This 
sketch many people of the present 
generation can still fill in with 
many individual details; and per- 
haps the sisterhood will never cease 
to exist in a country which seems so 
strong in female character. Nor did 
the caustic sharpness of tongue which 
distinguished them at all detract 
from their importance as a feature 
of the national landscape. In these 
thoroughly excellent women — for 
such they were in spite of all their 
peculiarities—the national genius for 
contradiction attained its climax; 
not that they were argumentative or 
disputations, like slower wits, but 
only possessed of a strong intolerance 
of other people’s opinions, and in the 
clear rapidity of their own intellects 
entertained a sharp impatience and 
contempt of dulness, which they 
did not choose to veil under any 
haze of charity. Optimists all, as 


unhesitating in the expression of 
their conelusions as they were dis- 
tinet in forming them, there is a fra- 
grant flavour of something which, 


but for the warm heart and effusive 
temper, would be bitterness, in all the 
records of this delightful sisterhood. 
Perhaps even Mrs. Martha Bethune 
Baliol owned a slight national jar 
in her temper, and sometimes varied 
the wording of her own sentiments 
to procure herself the pleasure of 
differing from the last speaker—cer- 
tainly the tendency is strong and 
apparent in most. members of the 
class; and it is really quite a mira- 
culous example of the popular mis- 
conception cherished by one people 
of the character of another, when 
one turns from the contemplation 
of these outspoken, effusive, and hu- 
morous old maids of Scotland, quick 
of wit and of wrath, fearing nothing 
and nobody, dealing in the broadest 
sarcasms and sharpest repartees, to 
learn at secondhand that the Scotch 
character is supernaturally reserved, 
grave, and austere, and that humour 
is incomprehensible by the sober and 
slow understanding of this melan- 
choly people. Oh, ancient maidens, 
merry and resolute! would that the 
framers of this southern heresy had 
but found occasion to expose them- 
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selves once, and no more, to the tem- 
pest of your wrathful glee! 

But whea such women as these 
were mothers and matrons — what 
mothers, what women they were! 
Capable women, unswayable by cir. 
cumstances, queens of their posi- 
tion — imperative Spartan mothers, 
sparing of indalgence, willing their 
own will and having it; given to few 
caresses; ready to lay down life any 
day rather than see cowardice or false- 
hood or failure among their child. | 
ren; knowing neither age nor weak- | 
ness when suecour was needed, brave | 
to do all and bear all! Oapable’ 
women! neither ‘their hands ‘nor’ 
their hearts ever failing them; daunt- : 
less, inexhaustible, not to be con-! 
quered. What life, what foree, what | 
a flood of vital power! Certainly, | 
though it has done no bysterical 
government by the hands of women, | 
nor ever managed Staté affairs at 
little suppers, Scotland has or had 
peculiar faculty in the produetion of | 
womankind— womankind not of} 
genius, but character—working not 
at the Fine Arts, or other money- 
making or fame-acquiring business, 
but mighty in the grand and ancient 
vocation of life! 

Dean Ramsay, whose recollections 
have lately reminded the world once 
again of that field of amusing and 
picturesque observation first opened 
by Sir Walter, enters not only with 
thorough relish and understanding 
into his subjeet, bat does so from 
position particularly favourable for 
such a review. “I profess myself an 
out-and-out Seotchman,” he says with 
affectionate fervour. “I have strong 
national partialities — call them, if 
you will, national prejudices. I cherish 
a great love of old Scottish language. 

I am interested in every- 
thing that is Scottish. I consider it 
an honour to have been born a Scoteh- 
man.” With this warm and lively 
interest in his subject for itself he 
combines the pleasure naturally felt 
by a man advancing into age, and 
with a fifty years’ memory and much 
opportuvity of observation in Te 
viewing the general historic course 
of that long chapter in his country’s 
life as well as his own, and sketching 
its picturesque course and q' 
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windings for the benefit of a younger 
audience. Then, a member of an 
ancient Scotch family, and a digni- 
tary of that little Scotch Episcopal 
Ohurch, which, without much of 
either decrease or increase, has kept 
its ground from the time when it 
was held in odium as the agent of 
the “persecutions,” down to those 
later and smoother days when aspir- 
ing Presbyterians of social ambition 
begin to think the “English chapel,’ 
astep in advance of their ancestral 
High Church or Tron, the Dean of 
Edinburgh, has had no small ad- 
vantages as an historian of the 
humours and manners of his coun- 
trymen. Such an observer in Eng- 
Jand would find the fact of belong- 
ing to another religious body than 
that of the Church established by 
law, a serious drawback to the 
truth and breadth of any national 
portraiture he would be likely to 
make from his own experience. But 
the case is different in Scotland ;— 
very many of those “ lawyers, Jairds, 
and old ladies,” whom the Dean 
quaintly particularizes, were of the 
old Jacobite principles and Jacobite 
faith—Episcopalian by all the influ- 
ences of family pride, prejudice, and 
eprit du corps, as well as by belief 
and education ; so that this piquant, 
high-tempered, exclusive, but most 
characteristic portion of the Scotch 
people, must have been comparatively 
ont of the reach of an Established 
Churchman. To us, accustomed-to 
think of Scotland simply as a Pres- 
byterian nation, the glimpse, entirely 
accidental and by the way, of a little 
aristocratic community deeply con- 
temptuous of a “ Whig minister,” 
and in the midst of all its homely 
familiarity still standing aloof and 
superior from the less refined reli- 
gious services as from the meaner 
blood of the common people, is 
a gleam of new light upon the 
half-told story. Presbyterianism un- 
doubtedly runs strong in the native 
current of Scotch blood, Dissent 
itself, in so logical a country, clings to 
the’ beloved forms, and is as Presby- 
terian as the Mother Church with 
which it quarrels. Whatever variety 
there may be of Church order and 
government, it is imported, and not 
of Scotch production ; and with this 
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fact so visibly before us on all the 
broader surface of the country, it is 
strange and striking to catch sight 
of this little cluster of people, fiercely 
national and characteristically Scotch, 
yet looking with a little contempt 
and a decided distaste and opposition, 
upon a national principle so pervasive 
and influential. More or less, there 
can be little doubt that this senti- 
ment of a certain superiority and re- 
finement—an idea that Presbyterian- 
ism answers very well for the common 
people, but that Episcopacy is neces- 
sary for gentle folk—still exists, de- 
spite all modern ameliorations; and 
perhaps when one remembers how to- 
tally the services of a Scotch church 
are in the hands of the preacher— 
how much depends not only upon the 
ability, but upon the tone and even 
taste of the man—and how thor- 
oughly it is in the power of any 
individual minister, coarse in mind 
and blunt in feeling, to debase and 
vulgarise even the devotional exer- 
cises, one cannot be surprised that 
such a sentiment should exist. How- 
ever, it is neither so strong nor so 
piquant as it was when polities held 
a large share in the prejadice. “ Don’t 
get up, madam,” said a Scotch clergy- 
man, calling upon one of Dean Ram- 
say’s old ladies for a charitable pur- 
pose, and finding her enthroned in 
infirmity and an easy chair. “ Get 
up!” exclaimed the stout old Tory, 
“Tl wadna rise out of my chair for 
King George himsell, let abee a 
Whig minister.” Exquisite classifi- 
cation! for what was King George 
himself but a Whig minister, a 
higher functionary of the same order 
included in the general contemptuous 
indifference with which the unwilling 
Jacobite regarded these officials of a 
new age, though it was no longer 
possible to resist their intrusion. 
Jacobitism, to be sure, is dead and 
gone by this time; and if the old 
sentiment of loyalty exists anywhere, 
it is in this ishand—and in this island 
finds no warmer or stronger adherents 
than among the descendants of those 
who poured out the utmost torrent 
of their disdain, broadly, bitterly, 
with stinging sneer and sarcasm, upon 
the * wee, wee German lairdie” who 
had displaced the ancient line. But 
Jacobitism lived and flourished as 
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a creed in the age to which Dean 
Ramsay’s recollections go back: it 
gave a warmer complexion to the 
religious feelings of those lawyers, 
lairds, and old ladies, who were not 
over-devout, and conferred a certain 
odour of aristocracy upon the little 
church almost exclusively made up 
of noble and gentle families and their 
adherents, which held everything 
Whig in abhorrence, and were keen- 
sighted to perceive the external de- 
fects of Scotch piety. ‘No bishop, 
no king,” almost reversed itself in 
their hands to “no bishop, no gen- 
tleman.” The excellent Dean him- 
self, all genial and friendly as he is, 
speaks not without a certain gentle 
patronage of the homely minister 
who furrishes him with so many 
characteristic stories; and this little 
book will, perhaps without any such 
intention, do more to make the ordi- 
nary public aware of that tenacious 
representative of Episcopaey which 
forms the most remarkable exception 
to the general unanimity of Scottish 
religious opinions, than half-a-dozen 
histories of that remarkable little 
Church. 

The ministers, however, are largely 
represented in this pleasant volume, 
from that fortunate individaal who, 
when every other expedient had 
failed, brought sleep to the eyes of 
an old Earl of Lauderdale—this ori- 
ginal remedy being suggested by the 
recollection that “he aye slee;s in 
the kirk ”°—down to more modern in- 
stances, sometimes of a not unsimi- 
lar power. A companion story we 
glean not from Dean Ramsay’s book, 
however, but from another little 
voluine of somewhat similar char- 
acter—a biography of old Bishop 
Low. A minister of COrail had 
been long annoyed by the drowsy 
propensities in church of a farmer, 
one of his parishioners—“ one David 

, Cowan in Troustrie;” and remon- 
| strating on the subject, had his 
| patience conciliated by two cartloads 
| Of coals which the offender engaged 
| to drive to the manse door. Never- 
| theless, “a few Sundays afterwards, 
\ Mr. Cowan, soon afterthe commence- 
/ment of the sermon, fell into a sound 
| sleep as formerly ; and not only so, 
| but made so much noise as to distarb 
| the sitters near him and the minister ; 


[June, 


Mr. Glass bore with it for a while: 
but at last, being able to stand jt 
no longer, desired the people in the 
north loft (Anglice, gallery). to 
“wauken David Cowan.” David 
awakening suddenly, and. fo 
where he was, asked the minister 
“if he didna drive twa cartloads of 
eoals to the manse last week to det 
him sleep?” “True,” replied: the 
ninister, “ bat I did not agree 'to let 
you snore!” A simpler version of 
this story is, that the honest David, 
suddenly aroused out of the peaceable 
rest for which he had compounded, 
demanded to know, in amazement 
and indignation, whether “ the coals 
were a’ dune a’ready?”—a most 
natural inquiry. Such tales of ¢ol- 
loquy in church abound. ‘ Jenny,” 
asks a Dunfermline minister of the 
same generation, stooping from his 
pulpit, “have ye got a preen (pin) 
about ye?” — “ Yes, minister,” 
“Then stick it into that. sleeping 
brute by your side.” Sach instant 
punishment must have made it dan 
gerous work to trifle with the tem- 
per or even attract overmuch the no- 
tice of these keen-sighted observers. 
* An admirable story of a quiet ‘pul- 
pit rebuke,” says Dean Ramsay, “is, 
traditionary in the East Neuk of; 
Fife, and told of a seceding minister, | 
a Mr. Shirra, a man well remembered | 
by the older generation for many 
excellent and some eccentric quali- 
ties. An officer of a volunteer corps, 
on duty in the place, very proud of 
his fresh uniform, had come to Mr. 
Shirra’s church, and walked about 
as if looking for a seat, but, in fact, 
to show off his dress, which he saw 
was attracting attention from some 
of the less grave members of the 
congregation. He came to his place, 
however, rather quickly, on Mr. Shirrs | 
quietly remonstrating, ‘Oh, man,| 
will ye sit doun, and we'll see your 
new breeks when the kirk’s dune,’” 
This same Mr. Shirra was well known 
from his quaint, and as it were, 
parenthetical comments which he 
introduced in his reading of Serip- 


ture—as, for example, on reading, . 


from the 116th Psalm, “I said. in| 
my haste, All men are liars,” he quietly 
observed, “ Indeed, David, an’ ye had | 
been i’ this parish, ye might hae said 
it at your leisure.” These dall old 
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kirks, in the end of the eighteenth 
century, can scarcely have been so 
dull as one might suppose. Perhaps 
it is a Boanerges storming in the 
pulpit, with afternoon auditors woe- 
fully unable even to get to sleep; 
put lo, a dog has followed his master 
to church, and, unseen, somewhere 
pays tribute to the eloquence of the 
sermon, becoming “first excited, as 
js not uncommon with some dogs 
when hearing a noise, and from 
whingeing and whining, as the speak- 
er's voice rises louder and louder, at 
last beginning to bark and howl.” 
The indignant minister calls upon 
his beadle to eject the intruder. 
“Ay, ay, sir,” says John, looking up 
to the pulpit, “ bat indeed it was yer- 
self began it.” 
more amusing and confusing en- 
counter. “The circumstance hap- 
pened in a parish of the north. The 
clergyman, on coming into the chureh, 
found the pulpit occupied by the 
parish idiot. The authorities had been 
unable to remove him without more 
violence than was seemly, and there- 
fore waited for the minister to dispos- 
sess Tam of the place he had assumed. 
‘Come down, sir, immediately,’ was 
the peremptory and indignant call ; 
and on Tam being unmoved, it was 
repeated with still greater energy. 
Tam, however, very confidentially re- 
plied, looking down from his eleva- 
tion, ‘Na, na, minister, just ye come 
up wi’me. This is a perverse gene- 
tation, and faith they need us baith |’ ” 
Or imagine the effect upon a sleepy 
congregation of the following little 
episode: —“‘One day when Jamie 
was sitting in the front gallery wide 
awake, when many were slumbering 
round him, the clergyman endea- 
voured to awaken the attention of 
his hearers by stating the fact, say- 
ing, ‘You see, even Jamie Fraser 
the idiot does: not fall asleep, as 
8 many of you are doing.’ Jamie, 
not liking, perhaps, to be thus desig- 
nated, cvolly replied, ‘ An’ if I hadna 
been an idiot, I wad hae been sleep- 
ing too.” Or of this much more 
complimentary and pleasant inter- 
ruption : “* Another of these imbeciles 
belonging to Peebles had been sitting 
at church for some time listening 
attentively to a strong representa- 
tion from the pulpit of the guilt of 


Perhaps it is a still” 


deceit and falsehood in Christian 
characters. He was observed to 
turn red and grow very uneasy, 
until at Jast, as if wincing under 
the supposed attack upon himself 
personally, he roared out, ‘ Indeed, 
minister, there’s imair leears in 
Peebles than me,’” By dint of these 
amusing interruptions, our  fore- 
fathers must have. felt it easier than 
we imagine to get through their 
hours of sermon; indeed, a certain 
dramatic expectancy must have per- 
vaded the’ atmosphere, where nobody 
knew what accident might excite 
the minister into personal reproof, 
and the culprit into repartee. In 
these days, Dean Ramsay tells us, 
it was the custom of the ministers, 
service being over, to turn “to the 
heritors, who always occupied the 
front seats of the gallery, and make 
low bows to each family.” Strange 
acknowledgment, wrung by custom 
out of the most rebellious and recal- 
citrant of churches! but, to be sure, 
these were “ Moderate ” days. 

There are, however, independent 
of the Church, some excellent and 
characteristic ministerial stories, well 
worthy of repetition. For instance, 
what could be more significant, or 
convey a better idea of the cool dry 
sense and humour of a Scotch cot- 
tager, than the following amusing 
and philosophical reply :— 

“ A faithful minister of the gospel 
being one day engaged in visiting 
some members of his flock, came to 
the door of a house where his gentle 
tapping could not be heard for the’ 
noise of contention within. After 
waiting a little, he opened the door 
snd walked in, saying, with an autho- 
ritative voice, ‘I should like to 
know who is the head of this house.’ 
‘Weel, sir,’ said the husband and 
father, ‘if ye sit doun a wee, we'll 
maybe be able to tell ye; for we’re 
just tryin’ to settle that point.’ ” 

What a rare stroke of genius! It 
is to be hoped the wife was impressed 
with the felicitous description, and 
that the minister left them to arrive 
at so important a conclusion without 
interference; but how few people 
are there anywhere who could set 
aside an intruder so good-humoured- 
ly and distinctly, and neutralise the 
discovered strife with so much honest 
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discretion! The story is one of the 
best in the book. 

What phases of individual char- 
acter—what bits of landscape warm 
upon one’s imagination with every 
half-dozen words! A servant is 
being hired, who is to have the 
liberty of attending church every 
Sunday, but must return home im- 
mediately after the service. “Then 
I canna engage wi’ ye, Mem,” says 
the sturdy lass; “for ‘deed I wadna 
gi’e the crack i’ the kirkyard for a’ 
the sermon.” The crack i’ the kirk- 
yard! “ Whisht, bairns! oh, whisht!” 
said an anxious house-mother of our 
own knowledge, when there were 
some youthful quarrels astir among 
her children; “ye’ll be blythe to 
meet at parish kirks before ye’re as 
auld as me.” How warmly human, 
how tenderly picturesque, grows 
the crowd of a rustic congregation, 
scattered in groups about the church, 
waiting till the last moment before 
they will enter—and lingering after- 
wards, when the services are over— 
under the light of such words! Gos- 
siping, to be sure—telling each other 
of brothers abroad, and old fathers 
and mothers at home—of who is 
born, and married, and dead—and 
perhaps a word to the state of the 
“craps” and the health of the stock, 
and the general news of the district; 
—their graves about them, for which 
the same is none the sadder—their 
flutter of Sabbath-day dresses—their 
idylls of rural love in progress—their 
middle-aged meetings, of which all 
the week perhaps has been soberly 
expectant. Sermons, after all, at 
their highest, are not the chief end 
of man; and who would condemn 
that humanest assemblage, or grudge 
“the crack i’ thé kirkyard ?” 

Or again, here is the farmer elder’s 
Sunday dinner-table, where he and 
his family sit discussing the sermon, 
and exercising freely their right of 
jadgment upon the manner of the 
services—the head of the house some- 
what grimly hospitable to the young 
preacher, in the height of his youth- 
ful self-complacency, who has stp- 
plied the pulpit for the day, and has 
not discretion to perceive that his 
own delight in the exhibition of his 
talents has not been shared by his 
critic and entertainer. “ You see,” 


says the young man, who is 
with an appetite, “I am always very 
hungry after preaching.” The old 
gentleman, not much admiring the 
youth’s pulpit ministrations, hayj 
heard this apology two or three times, 
at last replied sarcastically, “] 
sir, I'm not surprised at it, considerj 
the trash that comes off your stomach 
in the morning!"——a “not very re. 
fined rebuke,” Dean Ramsay acknow- 
ledges, but thoroughly characteristi¢, 
both of the perennial comment of 
age upon youth, and the homely and 
familiar relationship between 
and hearer—though in this case, if the 
preacher was, as is probable, onlya 
*“ probationer,” the elder, an ordained 
official of the Church, was in reality, 
according to Presbyterian rules, his 
ecclesiastical superior, with full right 
of criticism, 
The lairds in Dean Ramsay’s colleo- 
tion are unfortunately distinguished 
by their confused humour, resulting 
from large administrations of toddy~ 
and the lawyers are not much behind 
their landed neighbours. Thus we 
accompany the renowned Balnamoon, 
after a convivial evening, driving in 
his gig with his servant across a wild 
stretch of moorland. The night-wind, 
blowing fresh, carries off hat and wig 
from the bemused worthy, who recog- 
nises his hat when it is restored to 
him, but demurs at the other article, 
“Tt’s no my wig, Hairy, lad; it’s no 
my wig,” mumbles the laird. “ You'd 
better tak’ it,sir,” answers Harry with 
sardonic significance, “ for there’s nae 
waile o’ wigs on Manrimmon Moor.” 
Nae waile+-no choice; Munrimmon 
Moor, in the dark, being no place for 
such an article. The wig, .it was to 
be supposed, was put on after this 
unanswerable argument, and Harry 
continues his progress; bat, alas! 
when he reaches home, finds no laird 
in the unlucky vehicle, Balnamoon 
having dropped out softly upon the 
heather, like the. wig, and taken his 
fall with the composure incident to 
his hazy condition, The night's ad- 
ventures—heads being hard and con- 
stitutions sound in those day: 
quite safely in the quiet search for 
and conveyance home of the ancon- 
scious hero--who, “a neighbouring 
laird having called a few days after, 
and having referred to the accident, 
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made only the quiet and philosophic 
comment, “Indeed, I maun hae a 
jume that'll had in”—namely a vessel 
that will carry its contents without 
spilling. Sublime precaution! but let 
us hope that even the ladies took such 
mishaps coolly, and that no hearts 
were broken over these social habits 
of the lairds. The ladies, indeed, 
according to Dean Ramsay’s report, 
by no means excited their feelings 
unduly either about this peccadillo, or 
the kindred one of swearing ; in proof 
of which, he instances one of these 
stout- hearted gentlewomen, who, 
though obliged to make provision for 
sending her husband to bed almost 
every night, yet did all she could to 
tran her sons in manly habits of 
drinking; and of another who ac- 
knowledges “‘ our John sweers awfu’, 
and we try to correct him; but,” she 
added in « candid and apologetic tone, 
“nae doubt it is a great set-aff to 
conversation!” These quaint and 
homely households had their pecuni- 
ary troubles too, like other people— 
troubles not likely to be lessened by 
such social enjoyments as those of 
Balnamoon. Another worthy laird 
had been employing an English work- 
man of the name of Christmas, who 
ran away unexpectedly. His servant 
delivered this piece of information 
‘early one morning at the laird’s door 
with great excitement, whereupon 
the anxious Jandowner turned in his 
bed with the fervent ejaculation, “ I 
only wish he had taken Whitsunday 
and Martinmas along with him!” 
Some still more emphatic stories are 
told by Bishop Low’s biographer of 
a Fife gentleman, poor and witty. 
Awakened suddenly in the middle of 
the night by the unwelcome sound 
of thieves rummaging in his drawers, 
this philosopher awoke with all his 
wits about him, and the calmest equa- 
nimity of spirit. “‘ Haud ye busy, lads, 
haud ye busy,” he says quietly; “ an’ 
ye find ony siller there i’ the dark, 
it’s mair than I can do in daylight.” 
At another time the same individual 
had a company assembled to pur- 
chase the trees round his house, 
and, as usual under similar  cir- 
cumstances, it was hinted to him 
that it would be well to produce # 
bottle or two of brandy to inspire 
competition. ‘Lord have a care o’ 
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year daft heads!” exclaimed the 
poor laird, “if I had two or three 
bottles of wei d’ye think I wud 
sell my trees?” Liberal living, claret, 
and whisky, not to speak of attain- 
ders and confiscations, put more than 
trees in danger; but despite our 
nationa) character for frugality, there 
are always pointed anecdotes against 
houses wanting in a liberal and 
hospitable expenditure in Scotland. 
Nothing could be more obnoxious 
to our forefathers than the reproach 
of meanness, and against no quality 
is the trenchant force of national 
sarcasm so contemptuously directed. 
For example, a master, leaving a 
penurious house, charges his servant, 
who has’ accompanied him, with the 
common failing. “Jamie, you are 
drunk!” — ‘Indeed, sir,” answers 
Jamie, with ineffable disdain, “ J 
wish I war.” How fine is the irony! 
It might not have been good for 
Jamie, but at least it would have 
been “a credit ” to the house. 

As for the class of old servants, 
there are perhaps no such relics of it 
anywhere as in Scotland—and Dean 
Ramsay has abundant ground for 
devoting an entire chapter of his 
reminiscences to this almost extinct 
phenomenon. Perhaps the connec- 
tion between servant and master 
continues in Scotland, as in almost 
every Continental country, to be more 
familiar and friendly than has been 
customary in England, where. the ne- 
cessary relationship is more formal, 
and more reserve and “ respect” are 
demanded from the inferior than 


anywhere else perhaps in the world: 
but the old Scotch servants of last 
century, even when they were not 


Andrew Fairservices, must have 
been, it is impossible to deny, some- 
what uncomfortable attendants. Let 
us confess that we all have . to 
humour, more or less, these homely 
ministrants to our comfort, and that 
the peace of a household can be dis- 
turbed very summarily, not alone by 
the insolence of a Jeames, but by the 
milder sulks of Betty, when that 
worthy domestic is out of temper. 
Out of temper, however, is the con- 
stitutional condition of the faithful 
old servant. “ All the family know 
how attached he is—nobody likes to 
speak cross to him,” says the kind- 
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hearted Dean; and accordingly the 
“domestic tyrant,” supreme in his 
privilege, takes up the abandoned 
weapon, and is cross to all around 
him. We all know the story, given 
originally, we imagine, by Sir Wal- 
ter, of the worthy who inquired with 
innocent wonder where his master 
was going, when that unfortunate 
and helpless individual declared that 
they must part. But the following 
amusing variation is new to us; 
“ An example of a similar fixedness 
of tenure in an old servant was 
afforded in an anecdote related of an 
old coachman, long in the service of 
a noble lady, and who gave all the 
trouble and annoyance which he con- 
ceived were the privileges of his 
position in the family. At last the 
lady fairly gave him notice to quit, 
and told him he must go. The only 
satisfaction she got was the quiet 
answer, ‘Na, na, my lady, I drave 
ye to your marriage, and | shall stay 
to drive ye to your burial.’” Apart 
from the national temper, which was 
strong in those affectionate but 
troublesome adherents, their minor 
interferences are always characteris- 
tic and amusing. No placid digni- 
taries in clerical custume were these, 
bat very nearly as independent as— 
not their masters, for that would be 
a small matter—bat their mistresses. 
“ What ails ye at her with the green 
gown?” asks one of them, touching 
the elbow of a furgetful master, who 
had missed one lady at his table in 
the old-fashioned wine-taking cere- 
monial. Another, tired out by the 
demands of a pretty large dinner- 
party, and bewildered by two or 
three calls at the same moment, 
addresses the whole party with in- 
dignant mockery ; “ Cry a’thegither, 
that’s the way to be served,” says 
the baited butler, sardonically. The 
mistress of a third, “knowing the 
habits” of her servant, holds her 
notes open and reads them over to 
him when she wishes them to be 
speedily delivered, with the signi- 
ficant observation, “There, noo, 
Andrew, ye ken a’ that’s in’'t—noo, 
dinna stop to open it, but just send 
it off.” Are there not servants still 
who open our notes, and read our 
private memorandums, and know all 
about us? Surely Mr. Thackeray 
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knows they flourish in abundance 
but of the two, one would fathe 
have it done with an antique defianoe 
and buried in the jealous depths of 
Andrew’s memory—as tenacious 4g 
his mistress of the credit of 
family—as stolen and ‘republished 
with ever so many cringes by the 
modern tenant of Andrew’s place, 

It is not, as we have before said, 
that tender species of old ‘tnaid 
possessed by the world in general 
born guardian of motherless children 
and help universal, which is the nag- 
tive development of the class in Svot- 
land. Caustic spectators, shy of ‘no 
demonstration but those of kindn 
concealing little except their bighest 
emotions, they make their appearance 
distinct and separate, a disen 
and critical sisterhood, by no means 
slow to acknowledge the restraints of 
their position—“ an auld maid leevin 
in a flat wi’ ae lass”—but equally 
undoubting of their right and capa- 
city to overlook and make abundant 
comment upon things in general, 
Though on occasion they can make 
a humorous affectation of ignorance, 
like the Mistress Helen Carnegy, who 
“hated paying taxes,” and recorded 
her opinion that “I just think that 
when Mrs. Thom wants a new gown, 
the provost sends me a tax-paper!"— 
they were, notwithstanding, strong’ 
politicians, and perfectly abreast 
the intelligence of their time. Dean 
Ramsay declines to quote the free 
opinions entertained by this class of 
his clients concerning the prospects 
of Dutch William and his Hanoverian 
successors in the other world, and 
has likewise observed great reticence 
in respect tu all stories which could 
be imagined to touch irreverently upon 
sacred subjects—stories which, we are 
obliged to confess, abound more in 
Scotland than they ought to do ina 
country distinguished by gravity and 
réligious fervour. The Dean has evett 
refrained from exhibiting that quaint 
familiarity with the Prince of Dark- 
ness himself, and his supposed cus- 
toms and likings, which colours 80 
many local anecdotes, and overflows 
in Burn’s “ Address to the Deil,” with 
its touch of pathos. Here is, how- 
ever, jast one gentle reminder of 
popular acquaintance, a rebuke full 
of penetrating yet quiet sarcasm :— 
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“A late well-known member of the 
Scottish bar, when a youth, was some- 
what of a dandy, and | suppose some- 
what sharp and short in his temper. 
He was going to pay a visit in the 
country, and was making a great fuss 
about his preparing and putting up 
his habiliments. His old aunt was 
much annoyed by all this bustle, and 
stopped him by the somewhat con- 
temptuous question, * Whaur’s this 
ere gaun, Robbie, that ye make sic 
agrand wark about your claes?? The 
young man lost temper, and pettishly 
replied, ‘I’m going to the devil!’ — 
‘Deed, Robbie, then,’ was the quiet 
answer, ‘ye needna be sae nice, held 
just tak ye as ye.are |” 

Of the same class is another brief 
anecdote, disclosing, with the most 
amusing force, the supreme aristocra- 
tical sentiment, and full of an ineffa- 
ble calm of disdain which is quite 
edifying. “One of the old-maiden 
ladies of Montrose called one day on 
some ladies of one of the families in 
the neighbourhood, and on being 
questioned as to the news of the town, 
said, ‘News! oh! Bailie *s eldest 
son is to be married.’ ‘ And pray,’ 
was the reply—‘ and pray, Miss ‘ 
fa’ ever heard o’ a merchant i’ the toon 
0 Montrose having an eldest son ??” 
‘Apart from the joke in both cases, 
what an inimitable force of sugges- 
tion are in both these expressions— 
the hamour lying not in what is 
said, but in what is inferred and left 
to the imagination to supply. Per- 
haps in this particular there lies a 
good deal of that national difference 
which (if it is not in itself one of 
those jokes which it needs a surgical 
operation to get into the Scotch un- 
derstanding) has made it common to 
say that there is little humour or 
sense of humour in Scotland. Charles 
Lamb and Sidney Smith were both 
jokers by profession, habitual say- 
ers of good things, accustomed 
to an audience who listened with 
& laugh prepared for the occasion. 
But let any one compare the jokes, 
for example, of this book, with those 
of Sidney Smith, and it will not be 
difficult to perceive the difference. 
let us not disparage the wit of that 
genial and honest Englishman; but 
it was at all times thoroughly*self- 
conscious, and, if not premeditated, 


had. at least grown to be something 
expected from him, and which he was 
bound to furnish, if he did his duty 
to society. Such recognised jokers, 
players with words, wits, in short, 
to whom fun, if once spontaneous, 
has long ceased to be so, and who 
find it necessary to throw their in- 
tellect altogether into the production 
of this, their quit-rent to the world, 
are not in fact plants of Scottish 
growth at all. ut the sparkling, 
and volatile quintessence of talk; 
which finds its perfection in France, ) 
and which evaporates even with the’ 
tenderest handling of translation,. 
differs as much from the broad good-| 
humour and merriment of English 
wit as does the humour of Scotland.! 
In France—in this respect our direct 
antipodes—wit artificial culminates 
and has its apotheosis, and people 
toss about that crystal ball of con- 
versation for mere conversation’s 
sake, to show how sharp, how bril- 
liant, how steel-bright it can be made. 
On the contrary, the humour of Scot- 


‘land has never shaped a separate 


course for itself, nor made up its ming 
that wit was a profession. It is no- 
thing if not spontaneous, It is strong 
in sudden lights, flashes of fun or 
ridicule upon the a under its 
hand, whatever that may be; and 
unlike its English neighbour, is not 
to be calculated upon, but bears its) 
strongest charm in the fact that it 
breaks unexpectedly into the soberest | 
discussions, and takes that most 
powerful instrument of art, the fa- 
culty of suggestion, for its principal. 
weapon. We cannot recollect at the 
present moment a single Scotch 
humorous story in which the fun was 
fairly hanted out dnd exhausted. 
Wit, to come up to the Scotch stand- 
ard, must not only be appropriate to 
the matter in hand—an important 
distinction—must not only be spon- 
taneous and without any trace of 
manufacture, but it must be wisely 
reticent of words, and leave imagina- 
tion to fill ap the ludicrous, or gro- 
tesque, or amusing picture on which 
it has, in passing, flashed its laughing 
light. 

This characteristic is very visible 
in the anecdotes we have just been 
quoting, and all the kindred record 
of such which abound in Scotland. 
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They are spontaneous, natural, unin- 
tended—the odd side of a subject 
caught in passing by a singularly 
lively and vivid intelligence—not a 
joke or bon mot manufactured of 
malice prepense. Many of them might 
be -taken literally by a dull listener— 
many are doubtless laughed at with 
constraint and imperfect understand- 
ing by people who can see their oddity 
without being able to supply the ap- 
prehension which makes tliem so full 
of humour ; and their peculiarity lies 
in the fact of their entirely inferential 
character, and in many cases in the 
perfect good faith and gravity of the 
speaker, who is not always aware 
himself that he has said anything 
remarkable. Take, for instance, the 
reply of Lord Lothian’s gardener, 
quoted by Dean Ramsay, to his mas- 
ter’s particular directions concerning 
a special plum-tree, “ charging him to 
be careful of the prodace of that tree, 
and send the whole of it in marked, 
as it was of a very particular kind.” — 
“Ou, Vill do that, my lord,” says 
the gardener, with satirical alacrity, 
“* there's just twao them!” Oan any 


one define by words wherein the hu- 


mour of this answer lies? There can 
be no doubt it was the simple fact, and 
a plainer statement of fact could not 
possibly be made—yet it is “ tradi- 
tional in the Lothian family,” and we 
presume there are few of Dean Ram- 
say’s readers who have not laid up its 
charming anticlimax in their memory. 
Such is the characteristic peculiarity 
of Scotch humour; there is nothing 
to define it—it is rarely extrava- 
gant, often unintentional. It gleams 
out by the way in a consciousness 
of comic situations, and a faculty 
for discerning the humorous side of 
any sabject under discussion; it is 
delivered commonly with a dry quiet- 
ness which makes it irresistible to 
those who can see, but betrays no- 
thing to those who cannot. It is 
not a jocund light concentrated in an 
individual, bat a gleaming eccentric 
spark throwing out odd reflections 
upon things and men, making a glow 
across unexpected corners, and catch- 
ing at the brackets and gargoyles. 
Accustomed to such wit, which seems 
inseparable from that quality of sug- 
potion, just touching a subject and 
eaving it, laying its match to the 
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train which imagination i: . 
plodes, a humour peed rd 
momentary by its very nature, it js 
perhaps not to be wondered at. if. the 
eleborate jests. of a professional wit 
fall blank upon Scotchmen. These are 
not of the fashion of fun to which 
their minds are accustomed, 
very completeness and absolute char- 
acter of the witticism proper. spoil 
its effect beyond the Tweed. It may 
be Ithuriel himself, a lusty angel; 
but in Scotland we prefer to that 
shining presence the dramatic and 
enlightening touch of Ithuriel’s spear, 
Dean Ramsay is becomingly. and 
warmly indignant at the imputation, 
which, he says, “has been declared 
on high authority, that no such thing 
as wit exists among us.” Let us take 
it easily. There are many examples 
of Sidney Smith’s broad ‘fan which 
would have been poor wit from any 
other person, and which we confess 
we are sufliciently benighted our- 
selves not to perceive the jest in— 
and to ‘any imputation against our 
national sense of humour Dean 
Ramsay has given a better refutation 
than argument in his book, ; 

It is not, however, as a collection 
of witty stories, but .as a series of 
illustrations of Scotch character, that 
this pleasant volume is intended. 
These generations, with their charac- 
teristics good and evil, are gone, and 
can never be resuscitated. Their 
free speech and uncompromising 
views—their homely wit and vigor- 
ous nationality—their knowledge, 
so much less than ours, but so much 
more taken possession of and per- 
vaded with the character of its pos 
sessor —their expressive language 
and vehement prejudices, have quiet- 
ly gone down to the grave with them, 
besides, let us thank God, much of 
their prevailing vices. And besides 
the gratification of revived recollec- 
tions, and many graphic incidents 
throwing light upon these our im- 
mediate ancestors, the young genera- 
tion of enthusiasts for their country 
ought to learn from Dean Ramsay 
how impossible that society and these 
manners are nowadays, and_ that 
trying to be Scotch is as futile ao 
attewpt as any other unreality. We 
could forgive the young people for 
growing out of acquaintance W: 
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the language of their grand-auntsand unconstrained individuality of the 
dmothers, but not for getting up Scotland which Dean Ramsay lights 
a spurious Scotch, to affront these up once more to our sympathies and 
helpless champions in their tombs. recollections. Nothing less than 
Qn the contrary, we hold it the these great primitive qualities can 
pounden duty of all who love that suffice to identify, aftersuch a fashion, 
terse, reticent, and expressive tongue, the passing ages. Life and manners 
to set their faces against the appa- which are not spontaneous, which 
rently prevailing notion, that to cut are modelled after something else 
off the terminations of words gene- and shaped to a pattern, are of lit- 
rally, and to say @’ instead of all, is tle good in this world. When such 
enough to makera bit of English imitations prevail, the time of their 
writing, prose or verse, do duty as ascendancy takes its place as a 
Scotch. Perhaps the special char- ghostly interval between the firmer 
acteristics of our mother-speech are and more noble chapters of history. 
ebbing back into the common sea This is the temptation of our own 
of that broad composite tongue time, which, so far as ourselves can 
called English, which on both sides see, has everything but the one pre- 
of the Tweed, and with all manner cious gift of individual character. 
of contributions, solemn deposits of How real, how living, are our old 
the antique Rome, waves of Norse fathers and mothers in their old 
and French, and chance torrents Scotland yonder, so much poorer a 
from the Celtic mountains, we have Scotland than it is in our days! We 
been labouring at for ages; but if cannot imitate them; but the only 
itis and must be so, let us not make way to preserve the distinct char- 
a calamity of that natural event by acter of our country, as of every 
a mockery of independent language. other, lies in the truth, reality, and 
Nothing can be more striking than spontaneous nature of individual. 
the entirely spontaneous, natural; and life. 
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DOMITIAN AND THE TURBOT. 


FROM THE FOURTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL, 

[Every scholar will at once see that these lines pretend neither to be a. 
literal translation, nor an imitation of the original. The author has endea- 
voured to abridge the story, preserving only those points which seem to be- 
of general interest.] 


Wuew the Flavian tiger the nations was rending, 
And the Romans before the “* bald Nero” were bending, 
A wonderful size of a turbot one day 
In a fisherinan’s nets at Ancona there lay; 
And the owner, amazed at the bulk of the fish, 
To the Emperor’s table devoted the dish. 
It was well he resolved to surrender it volens, 
As otherwise he must have done the same nolens ; 
For who could have courage to buy or to sell it, 
When informers around him were ready to tell it? 
There they stood serutinising the seaweed that lay 
Of a treasonous tint on the sands of the bay ; 
On the spot they were ready to take up the case, 
To deal with the boatman, and swear to his face 
That the fish in the Emperor’s pools had been bred, . 
And for many a year on his bounty had fed, 
And that as they had this upon sure information, 
The Emperor’s paunch was its true destination ; 
For everything good—if their doctrine be trae— 
By land or by sea, is the Emperor's due. 
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But it needs not ; their efforts the fisherman spared ; 
On his journey to Court, thovgh ‘twas winrer, he fared 
With such haste, you’d have thought that the weather was broiling, 
And the turbot in imminent danger of spoiling. 


The two now arrive at the wide palace-gates, 
His tale to the porter the boatman relates; 
The crowd stands admiring each scale and each fin: 
“ Let the nobles stay out, and the Turbot come in,” 
Was the Emperor’s mandate ; they hear to obey, 
And they enter the hall without further delay. 
** Here’s a fish far beyond what a subject’s should be ; 
Receive it, O Cesar, ’tis worthy of thee: 
And do thou then thy part, for the banquet prepare ; 
Let thy stomach be empty, thy mind free of care ; 
Have a high day of feasting and joy without measure 
O’er the turbot the fates have reserved for thy pleasure, 
He wished to be caught”—at this scandalous fiction 
The fish bristled up—but in vain contradiction ; 
For these are the dainties that always go down, 
And are relished the most at the sign of ** The Crown. 


Do you ask what the fisherman got for his booty ? 
The proud satisfaction of doing his duty. 


But, alas! how shortsighted a creature is man!— 
It is found a huge turbot requires a huge pan; 
The cooks of the palace are at their wits’ end, 
And the Emperor now for his Council must send. 


They cdme with their visages lengthened and pale, 
For what dangers their lives and their fortunes assail 
Uneasy’s the head that is nigh to the crown, 

And the smile of the prince is akin to his frown. 
They must heed how they say in the Emperor’s ear 
That the weather is warm or the frost is severe, 
Or else unawares they may draw on their head 
The sword that is hanging above by a thread. 
To see an old noble our wonder would raise,— 
The Emperor’s friend lives but half of his days, 
And during that time the poor man is a martyr 
To fears lest the half be reduced to a quarter. 
And so I prefer my long absence from Court 

To a life full of titles, and honours but short. 


The turbot itself on the table is set, 
And now round the board all the Council are met; 
The paunch of Montanus creeps into the room, 
And Crispinus is there with his wonted perfume, 
And Pompey, a life who can whisper away, 
Has come to the Turbot his homage to pay. 
The Tursort’s the theme of profound admiration, 
But Catullus is loudest of all in landation, 
Catullus the blind. That his words might be true, 
He turned to the left its perfections to view ; 
His ardour was kindled afresh at the sight, 
But none can tell how, for it lay on his right. 
While they thus are inspired with a dutiful zeal 
In words to give birth to the transports they feel, 
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Veiento breaks in on their commonplace tattle, 

Like a votary fired by the goddess of battle: 

“Tis an omen of good to your Majesty’s arms, 

And the breast of the foe it may fill with alarms; 
Sach a fish ne’er was caught till your Majesty’s reign, 
Ani he fills my whole soul with a sense, not. in vain, 
That each mutinous chief, who’s at liberty yet, 

Will be caught as this Terbot was caught in the wet. 
And look at his back! By the bristles he shows, 
Defiance he means to your Majesty’s fues.” 


For matter of praise he had ransacked so well, 
That nought was Fabricius anable to tell, 
But the spot of its birth, with the date of the same, 
Both deserving a place in the annals of fame. 


“ But enough now of praise; let the point be decided ; 
For want of a dish, mast the fish be divided?” 
And Montangs barst out with a vehement motion, 
For the blood of the senator boiled at the notion. 
“* i] ne’er see in silence, while I have a tongue, 
The Turbot enduring so flagrant a wrong; 
It matters not, Sire, what expense you may go to, 
Let a dish be prepared for the tarbot én toto; 
For so worthy a cause there can never be fear, 
But a second Prometheus is sure to appear. 
Let the workmen get ready their wheel and their clay, 
And the dish be begun without further delay ; 
And in case such another fish Fortune should send you, 


Let a suite, for the fature, of potters attend you.” 


The thoughts and the words both were worthy the man, 
And the councillors voted nem. con. for the pan. 


When the peint had been settled they rese to depart, 
And toek leave of the Emperor joyfal in heart. 
In haste they had come, as if called to debate 
On some imminent danger that threatened the state. 
But let none their exertions behold with disdain ; 
Let all men allow that they toiled not in vain, 
And that justly the fame of the council increases 
Who saved such a fish being cut into pieces! 
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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN SAVOY AND NIOE. 


“This is understood: 
Private injustice may be general good, 
But he who gains by base and armed wrong,} 
Or guilty fraud, or base yo ot ie 
May be despoiled ; even as a stolen 
Is stript from a convicted thief, and he 
Left in the nakedness of infamy."—Sueiiry’s Fragments, 


' Tne annexation of the provinces of 
Savoy and Nice to France may now 
be regarded as a fait accompli. The 
only act still required to confirm it 
is the ratification of the Treaty of 
the 24th March by the Turin Parlia- 
ment. This will in all probability 
be obtained as soon as possible after 
the meeting of the Chambers. For 
the moment, then, the Imperial policy 
_ bas triumphed, and the seleet coterie 
at the Tuileries may rest for a while 
and complacently regard the effect 
produced upon. Europe generally, 
prior to forming new combinations. 
The materials are perhaps not so pro- 
mising as might have been expected 
—-still the hand is not a bad one, and 
contains some trump cards. There 
is Russia indifferent but friendly, 
Italy enslaved and prostrate, Prussia 
sullen and suspicious, Austria out- 
raged and impotent, England gulled 
and indignant. Then we have Swit- 
zerland and the Pope both very much 
in the same frame of mind, pugnaci- 
ous and obstinate—Naples in revolt, 
while, farther east, Hungary sim- 
mering, and Turkey tottering, con- 
tribute their respective elements to 
the general dish of European poli- 
tics. This being the present per- 
turbed condition of the Continental 
mind, it is satisfactory to persons 
who might otherwise regard the fa- 
tare with some anxiety, to know that 
those who are intrusted with the 
destinies of this country do not share 
in this disquiet. They see no cause 
‘whatever of fature trouble, no pro- 
spect of further complications. 

Men who are really well informed 
upon foreign politics, such as Mr. 
Bright, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and others, declare that 
France has nothing to gain by pur- 
suing a turbulent policy, and that 
the only source of irritation is to be 
found in the language held by certain 


persons in the House of Oom 

and in newspaper articles. Accord- 
ing to these gentlemen, our ill-used 
ally is the vietim of anti-Gallican 
prejudices, is innocent of aggressive 
tendencies on other Powers, and de- 
sirous only of casting oil upon the 
troubled waters of European politics, 
Inspired by a genuine g faith, 
and carrying out his views by means 
of a guileless diplomacy, we may 
consider ourselves fortunate in pos- 
sessing a friend upon whom we may 
rely in the hour of need, and in whose 
sincerity we mey feel the profound- 
est confidence. In the simplicity 
and frankness which characterise the 


despatches of Mons. de Thouvenel, . 


in the unswering regard for truth 
which has ever marked the state. 
ments of Mons. Walewski, in the 
pure and lofty standard of morality 
inaintained by Mons, de Morny, as 
well as in the high tone of the French 


Court generally, we have guarantees, 


not merely of the respectability of 
our Imperial ally, but of his valae as 
a true and faithful friend. In the 
measures employed by Louis Napo- 
leon to secure his return by universal 
suffrage as President of the French 
Republic; in his repeated assurances 
that he aspired to no loftier position; 
in the coup @état by which he tested 
the value of those assurances, and 
became Emperor; in the Peace with 
Russia, by which the honour of 
this country was imperilled ; in the 
Treaty of Plombiéres, and in the 
recent annexation of Savoy and Nice, 
they detect only the natural develop- 
ment of an ingenuous single-minded 
policy, calculated to reflect credit 
upon him who conceived it, and to 
render his friendship a source of 
pride and gratification to any other 
sovereign who be may fortunate 
enough to possess it. Under these 
circumstances, it would be an invi- 
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1860.] Universal Suffrage 
dious and disagreeable task to en- 
deavour to*undermine an alliance at 
once so honourable and advantageous 
to this country; and it is not with 
this object that I will attempt to 
ive some account, from personal 
observation, of the circumstances 
under which the recent annexations 
took place, but rather to illustrate 
the valae of universal suffrage as 
practised under a despotic form of 
government, so that in the event of 
a farther extension of the French 
frontier becoming necessary for the 
safety of the Empire, we may form 
beforehand some idea of the manner 
in which the wish of the populations 
to be required will probably be con- 
sulted. 

In the last Number I gave some 
account of the contests in northern 
Savoy for the election of deputies 
to the Parliament of Torin, and de- 
scribed the state of feeling in Faa- 
cigny and Chablais to be at that 
time decidedly in favour of annexa- 
tion te Switzerland. All that was 
then known of the prospect of a vote 
by universal suffrage was, that it 
would not take place until it should 
be unanimous in favour of annexa- 
tion to France. Considering that 
one deputy was actually returned as 
asupporter of Swiss annexation, that 
severe contests took place at all the 
other elections, and that nearly 13,000 
signatures were obtained to a protest 
against French annexation, it did 
not then seem likely, to those un- 
skilled in the working of universal 
suffrage, that in three weeks so com- 
plete a revolution would be effected 
in the sentiments of the population, 
as to result in an almost unanimous 
votein favour of France. Of the means 
employed to produce that change I 
had afterwards an opportanity of 
judging. In the mean time, there 
can be very little doubt that the re- 
salt'would have been very different 
had the neutralised territory been 
oecapied by Swiss troops prior to 
the taking of the popular vote. 
There can be no question that, 
according to treaty, the Swiss Gov- 
ernment would have been justified 
in adopting this course; and we 
must ever have deep cause to regret 
that the representatives of the Brit- 
ish Government prevented them from 
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taking a step which would have 
brought the matter to an issue. It 
must have led toone of two alterna- 
tives; either a popular vote in favour 
of Switzerland—for the people would 
then have voted freely, and in ac- 
cordance with their sentiments—or 
the invasion of ‘northern Savoy by 
the Imperial troops, in flagrant viola- 
tion of all treaty engagements. The 
proceeding, on the part of the French, 
would have been in some respects 
analogous to, but less justifiable than, 
the crossing of the Pruth by the armies 
of Russia, when the feeble policy of 
our Government involved us in the 
Crimean war. Nobody doubts now, 
that had the Emperor Nicholas been 
given clearly to understand before- 
hand that the invasion of the Prinei- 
palities would be considered a casus 
belli, he would have indefinitely post- 
poned that operation. So, had Eng- 
land decidedly announced her inten- 
tion of supporting Switzerland in 
these provinces, they must at this 
momént have been Swiss instead of 
French. Those who have watched’ 
the Imperial policy must admit that 
a European war -at this junctare 
would have been fatal to it. A war 
with England for the independence 
of Switzerland would have given 
an opportanity to Austria to regain 
Lombardy, and brought Prussia 
down on the Rhine: to have risked 
the objects gained by the late It@ian 
campaign, and to have arrayed three 
of the great European powers against 
France for the sake of northern 
Savoy, just at a time when the army 
was exhausted and the exchequer 
deficient, would have been preposter- 
ous, Tf, instead of telling all the 
world that we were not going to fight 
for Savoy, we had declared that we 
were, the question would have been 
settled, and the war which is now 
inevitable, though not immediate, 
might have been prevented. States- 
men should occasionally condescend 
to swagger a little; the great art of 
diplomacy is to know when it ma 
be done safely. It is one of whic 
our Government is entirely innocent. 
The election of the deputies for 
the Tarin Chamber having been con- 
cluded, I proceeded to Turin, in com- 
pany with Mons, Chenal, the only de- 
puty who was returned from Savoy 
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as the representative of the cause of 
Swiss annexation. 

The 2d of April was fixed for the 
opening of the Chambers of the first 
Italian. Parliament, and as I passed 
through the gay and crowded strects of 
Turin in anxious but fruit'ess seareh 
for a lodging, I was consoled for my 
waint of suecess by the good fortune 
which enabled me to witness an inci- 
dent pregnant with such deep import- 
ance to the future destinies of. Italy. 
The Place du Chateau, picturesque 
at all times, was now decorated with 
festoons of many-coloured flags, wav- 
ing over an excited crowd which 
swayed to and fro under the varying 
impulses of the day. Large stan:!s full 
of bright flowers, triumphal arches 
gaily decorated, and baleonies decked 
out in green, white, and red, crowded 
with ladies, were the chief accessories 
to the brilliant and animated scene ; 
troops were marching, bands play- 
ing, people cheering, handkerchiefs 
finttering, royalty bowing, and the 
bright sun shining over all, If the 
Italians only exhibit as mueh skill in 
working their new constitution, as 
they displayed taste in its inuugura- 
tion, the young Italian kingdom may 
look forward to a happy and pros- 
perous future. In the evening a 
brilliant illumination terminated the 
“ spectacle,” and 300 Senators went 
to bed to meditate upon the new 
respgnsibilities which devolved upon 
them—and perhaps to dream about 
the thorns which might possibly lie 
hidden among the ruses that had 
strewn the path to the councils of 
their country. The following ten 
days were occupied in constituting 
the house. The verification of the 
returns, the election of President, 
Vice - President, and other office- 
bearers, were necessary but very unin- 
teresting formalities, and it was not 
until the 12th that the first debate 
took place upon a motion of General 
Garibaldi, which had for its object 
the postponement of the vote by 
universal suffrage at Nice, until 
after the treaty of the 24th March 
had been ratified by the Italian legis- 
lature. 


In order to a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the dis- 
cussion which this motion gave rise 
to, as well as of the vote arrived 


at, it will be necessary to ad 
shortly to the events with which 
many are probably familiar, but which 
can alone aceount for, though 

do not justify, the course pursved 
the Sardinian Government with re. 
ferenee to the annexations of Savoy 
and Niece. The arrangement. come 
to and signed at Plombiéres in An. 
gust, 1858, between the Emperor aad 
Count Cavour, is now a matter of 
notoriety. The terms are well known 
to the public. It was then agreed, 
that although no definite ground of 
quarrel existed between France and 
Austria, still, that in the commence- 
ment of the ensuing year that un- 
happy Empire should be despviled of 
two of its provinces, and that, in 
consideration of this act of violence 
and wrong, the Emperor should be 
rewarded by the cession of Savoy 
and Nice to France. It is evident 
that the principle which has been 
introduced by the agreement at 
Plombiéres, if it be allowed to ob- 
tain generally, must be fatal to the 
peace of Eurupe, 

It is a monstrous doetrine that two 
or three of the great Powers of Eu 
rope are to be allowed to conspire 
together, and then, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, to make a sadden 
onslaught upon some unsuspecting 
empire, upon the plea that it is mal 
administering the affairs of one of its 
own provinees. 

Rassia, no doubt, at this moment 


sympathises with what it may © 


choose to consider the wrongs which 
are suffered by our Indian subjects; 
the grievances of the Jonian Islands 
are notorious in Europe ; but a secret 
combination of European powers 
formed to free these “ enslaved and 
oppressed populations” would seem & 
gross and wanton outrage upon jnter- 
national propriety. Yet the Govern- 
ment and the great majority of the 
public of this country have not been 
ashamed to sympathise with an act 
of vivlence plotted in secret, 

which, if practised towards them- 
selves, would have been regarded as 
nothing short of treachery. There 
is doubtless a saered right inherent 
in every conquered people, to throw 
off the yoke upon any favourable 
opportunity. We cannot constitute 
ourselves the judges between British 
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and Austrian mal - administration ; 
the conquered race is the sule judge; 
gnd freedom is not the less freedom 
because it is escape from the British 
instead of the Austrian rule, Still 
we should very much question the 
right of interference on the part of 
other nations, and invoke luudly the 
doctrine of non-intervention which we 
are ourselves so slow to practise. 

The Plombiéres conspirators hav- 
ing completed their programme, the 
necessary insult was offered to the 
Austrian Ambassador on the first 
day of the ensuing year; while in 
order the more effectually to hood- 
wink our Government, pretended 
negotiations were entered into with 
it, ostensibly to enlist its good offices 
as mediator. At this time, upon 
the solemn assurances of Mons, 
Walewski, our Ambassador in Paris 
positively informed the Government 
that the Emperor had no intention 
of going to war with Austria. The 
activity with which military pre- 

tions were being carried for- 
ward, left no doubt in the mind of 
the public of the fallacy of this state- 
ment, and the consciousness that a 
war was inevitable, induced Austria 
to precipitate the campaign which 
terminated so dCisastrously to her 
arms at Solferino. The necessity 
under which the Emperor felt him- 
self of conclading a piece at Villa- 
franca, before he had fulfilled that 
part of the Plombiéres agreement by 
which Venetia as well as Lombardy 
was to be transferred to Sardinia, 
caused a temporary estrangement be- 
tween those who had been parties 
to it, and Jed to the resignation of 
Count Cavour, An attempted com- 
promise was soon after proposed, by 
which the duchies were to be in a 
manver substituted for Venetia; buat 
the scheme did not seem tw promise 
well, more especiully as the attitude 
of Tuscany and the Romagna was 
such as to inspire the Italian party 
With larger hopes. 

For a moment the Italians seemed to 
be getting the best of the game; and 
Oavour went to Geneva to incite the 
population of Savoy against French 
annexation, and proclaimed, with 
more sincerity than he got credit for, 
that .Sardinia had no intention of 
abandoning Savoy and Nice. About 
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the same time Mons. Pietri, a French 
agent of police, proceeded’ to . Nice 
tv sound the temper of the popula- 
tions upon the subject of French 
annexation;\-and Mons. Walewski 
solemnly declared that the question 
of the annexation of these provinces, 
if it had ever been entertained, was 
now entirely abandoned. Count 
Cavour’s mission to Puris, and his 
return to office, once more gave the 
two Governments an opportunity of 
coming to a definite understanding 
upon the much-vexed question ; and 
it was finally arranged that Savoy 
and Nice should be ceded to France, 
after the populations had been ‘ con- 
sulted ;” and that Tuscany and the 
Romagna should also, in accordance 
with the same popular voice, be 
annexed to Sardinia, the autonomy 
of the furmer cuuntry being, however, 
preserved for a year. 

The treaty of the 24th of March 
was the result of these negotiations ; 
and it was with reference to one of 
its stipulations under which the 
popular vote was to be taken in 
Savoy and Nice, that the debate at 
which I was present occurred. The 
occasion was one of sutticient inte- 
rest and importance to insure a full 
house, and attract a large non-official, 
audience. The galleries were cram- 
med with spectators, and scarcely a 
vacant seat was to be discovered in 
the body of the chamber, which, 
though bardly large enough to ac- 
commodate the recent accession to 
the number -of deputies, had been 
tustefully and comfortably fitted up. 

The Oonstitutional point upon 
which General Garibaldi, who open- 
ed the discussion, insisted, was one 
which did not seem to admit of a 
moment’s controversy. By the fifth 
Article of the Constitution it is pro- 
vided that “Treaties which shall 
muke any alteration in the territories 
of the State, shall not take effect 
until after they shall have obtained 
the consent of the Chamber.” The 
very reasonable request preferred by 
the deputies who represented the 
town and county of Nice in the 
Turin Chamber was, that the popular 
vote should not be taken until after 
the Treaty, by virtue of which the 
people were entitled to vote at all, 
had been submitted to ParMament. 
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A somewhat parallel case to that 
which now occupied the House would 
be. afforded, if our own Sovereign 
concluded a treaty with the Empe- 
ror transferring Ireland to France, 
allowed French garrisons to be sub- 
stituted for British throughout the 
island, handed: over the appoint- 
ment of all the local authorities to 
the French Government, and then 
called upon the people to vote in 
ebedience to orders, in defiance of 
& unanimous protest on the part of 
all the Irish members of Parliament, 
and without submitting the treaty 
to the House at all. If we stretch 
the analogy a point farther, and ima- 
gine the Duke of Wellington to have 
just returned from fighting and win- 
ning the battles of his country, to 
find himself, on his arrival, rewarded 
by a grateful Government by being 
converted into a Frenchman, we 
may form some notion of the senti- 
ments which animated Garibaldi, 
when he rose to enter an indig- 
nant protest against the unjustifiable 
course that the Government were 
adopting with reference to the coun- 
try of which he was a native. The 
simple and straightforward speech 
of the honest soldier was followed 
by the stirring eloquence of Melana, 
and the racy description of Robandi 
of the means of coercion employed 
at Nice—of which place these gentle- 
men were the representatives. The 
galleries, crowded with spectators, 
could not repress the expression of 
their sympathies with the cause ad- 
vocated by these men, and, in defi- 
ance of the privileges of the House, 
burst forth in such unanimous and 
hearty cheers that the Speaker was 
obliged to interpose, and threaten 
them with expulsion. The greater 
majority of the members, who after- 
wards voted with the Government, 
were inconsistent enough to be as 
demonstrative as the galleries, so 
warmly did the Nice deputies appeal 
to the patriotic sentiments of every 
man present. The embarrassed as- 
_pect presented by the ‘“ Treasury 

ench” during this debate was suffi- 
' ciently remarkable; and the speech 
of Count Cavour, in justification of 
the course adopted by the Govern- 
ment, fell like lead upon the unsym- 
pathetic ears of the greater portion 
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of the audience. It was imposej 
to defend that course upon pane 
tional grounds, and Farini, iani 
and other members of the Govern. 
ment who addressed the House, con. 
fined themselves rather to appeali 
to its indulgence, than to refu 
the constitutional arguments adduced 
on the other side. ‘ Upon political 
grounds,” said QOount Cavour, “] 
confine myself to this simple declara- 
tion, that both I and my col 

are firmly convinced that the cession 
of Nice and of Savoy are conditions 
essential to the prosecution of that 
policy which, within so short a time, 
has conducted us to Milan, Flor 
and Bologna.” While Mamiani, with 
even more frankness, declared that 
“in times of such difficulty it was 
inopportune to discuss legal. subtle- 
ties, and that, therefore, under the 
present circumstances of political 
necessity, he begged to recommend 
resignation,” 

It is only fair to say that this 
rather questionable sentiment was 
received with murmurs of dissent b 
the gods above, who take very m 
the same interest in the proceedings 
of their Chamber, that the galleries of 
a London theatre do in the stage 
performance ; but it did not the less 
express, in a sentence, the attitude 
of the Government to which the 
speaker belonged. Resignation to 
the Imperial will is the characteristic 
feature of Sardinian policy at pre- 
sent, if a government which only 
acts in obedience to foreign dicta- 
tion can be said to have a policy 
at all." 

Victor Emanuel is a French Vice- 
roy, With all the inconveniences at- 
tendant upon a false position into 
the bargain, while Count Cavour 
might have received his appointment 
from the Tuileries, That Italian 
liberty which evoked such . warm 
expressions of sympathy from. the 
greater portion of the British public, 
is a curious study just now. It is 
defined by the word “resignation,” 4 
virtue for which Britons have not 
been in the habit hitherto of display- 
ing much sympathy; while the 
sentiments of alarm and disgust 
enter largely into the feelings of those 
enjoying it;—alarm at the power to 
which they are resigned, and disgust 
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at the thraldom in which they are 
held. Nor need we wonder at this 
when we remember, that although 
the campaign terminated nearly a 
year ago, the French troops have not 
et evacuated Sardinia; and that 
although Tuscany and the Romag- 
na expressed, by a popular vote, 
their determination to become Sar- 
dinian some months since, their 
annexation has not yet been recog- 
nised by the Emperor, who has, 
moreover, taken care to stipulate 
that the autonomy of Tuscany should 
be preserved for a year, so that this 
sword of Damocles will be suspended, 
at least for that period, over the 
head of the new Italian kingdom. 
With Austria, vindictive and power- 
ful, still in possession of a portion of 
the country, and holding a dangerous 
strategical position; with the Pope 


, outraged and desperate, organising 


an army which is attracting, like®the 
hosts of the Crusaders, a large share 
of the chivalry and fanaticism of 
Europe ;_ with France mercilessly 
grinding her into submission, Italy 
lies like a stricken deer in the 
clutches of a tiger, round which are 
prowling the jackals and the hysenas 
that have been scared away by their 
more forinidable rival. Happy would 
it be for her if, in addition to the 
dangers which menace her from 
without, she could contemplate with- 
out anxiety the elements which com- 
pose her nationality. How far these 
are homogeneous will only appear 
when the pressure which now coerces 
into acquiescent submission her legis- 
lative bodies is removed. Then, per- 
chance, we shall tind that Lombardy, 
still smarting under the injustice 
of the Ratazzi administration, and 
groaning under a war-tax in addition 
to all those which existed under 
Austrian domination, and which have 
been retained, may give vent to her 
feelings, and that the strorg radical 
spirit which characterises the pro- 
vince, and which the long continu- 
ance of Austrian rule has only served 
to foster and increase, will find an 
outlet; while the pride of the Tus- 
cans, and the hot blood of the Romag- 
nese, will introduce discordant ele- 
ments into the councils of a nation 
endeavouring to prove its fitness for 
freedom to the world, and which, by 
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way of a sample, has deliberately 
trampled upon constitutional rights 
under the plea of political necessity, 
and has voted rather in favogr of 
‘ resignation” than of justice and of 
aw. 

No nation ever yet inaugurated its 
liberties by the sacrifice of its inde- 
pendence, or by the substitution of 
a servile and tortuous policy for a 
lofty and chivalrous adherence to 
honour and right ; and a Parlia- 
ment, whose first act has been to 
abandon its self-respect, waive ifs con- 
stitutional privileges, and yield up its 
dignity as a peace-offering to a foreign 
despot, is not likely to become distin- 
guished as the type of constitutional 
government abroad, or to give satis- 
faction to the nation with whose des- 
tinies it is intrusted. y 

A parliament which is composed 
of men who are not free themselves, 
and who do not represent free con- 
stituencies, is the mere shadow of a 
parliament, and so long as it remains 
a shadow it will exist. This is 
the present condition of the Turin . 
Chamber ; the government for the 
time being nominates its candidate 
for each constituency, and orders the 
syndics and the priests, who are, in 
nine cases out of ten, locally supreme, 
to return him. These men, whose 
hopes depend upon the Government, 
and who are not, as with us, politi- 
cal partisans—for parties worthy the 
name have not yet sprung into exist- 
ence—obey orders, and the member 
comes up bound hand and foot to the 
government which has returned him. 
As the external pressure is removed, 
and men begin to feel and know their 
rights, and as the uneducated boors 
who now exercise the franchise, be- 
come politically edncated, the shadow 
will turn into a substance, but a sub- 
stance composed, as I have already 
described, of such combustible mate- 
rials,that the chances are that it blows 
up. Meantime Count Oavour is a 
general of division, with his forces 
thoroughly well drilled ; but the head- 
quarters and the commander-in-chief 
are in Paris, 

When the time comes, and the 
Italian regular army shall have 
reached its full - complement of 
200,000 men, the order will be given 
to recover Venetia; and while the 
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attention of Austria is fully absorbed 
by Ituly on one flank, and by Hun- 
gary which will rise in rear, the 
commander-in-chief will create a 
pleasing diversion on the Rhine, 
whereby Prussia will not only be 
prevented from coming to the rescue 
of Austria, but lose her own Rhenish 
provinces. 

Meantime the simple-minded Bri- 
tish public will go on sympathizing 
with the enslaved populations of 
Venetia and Hungary, blindly con- 
fiding* in the bona fides of the de- 
liverer, who will in fact be merely 
substitating his own despotisia for 
that of Austria at the price of Eng- 
lish preponderance. Do we feel 
quite certain that the day may not 
yet come, when the necessity of 
self-preservation will league Ger- 
many and England against France 
and Italy, and the muskets which we 
have subscribed for and sent to 
Garibaldi will be fired at those who 
paid for them? If we will persist in 
viewing the Emperor as the repre- 

_ sentative of political liberty on the 
Continent, we must pay tlie price of 
our infatuation, and he will continue 
to make merchandize of our sym- 
pathies to his own profit, until the 
gigavtic swindle is exposed, and the 
base coin which he has passed under 
the naine of freedom is acknowledged 
as a counterfeit. 

The blot upon the table of the 
Imperial backgammon-board at this 
juncture is Rome. So long as a 
French army occupies the Huly Oity, 
the hands of the Commander-in-chief 
are tied in this direction: therefore it 
is that he has permitted General 
Lamoriciére to accept the command 
of the Roman army, apparentiy in 
opposition to his wishes; while the 
known hostility of this distinguished 
man, who is doubtless acting from 
the - highest motives, to the Impe- 
rial cause, gives a colour to the 
transaction; but, inasmuch as it 
is manifestly in the interest of 
France that northern Italy should 
be entirely dependent upon her ally 
for protection, it is desirable that 
she should be surrounded with 
as many enemies as _ possible ; 
and the withdrawal of the French 
army of occupation from Rome, avd 
the substivution of a garrison hostile 
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to Sardinia, and powerful enough to 
threaten the Romagna, is the object 
at which the Imperial policy is new 
speciully directed. Already overtures 
have been made to the King of Naples 
to replace the French army ; bat that 
Sovereign has been sufficiently well 
advised not to allow the Emperor to 
force this card from his hand, and he 

consequently declined the office 
with thanks. Thus the organisation 
by Lamoriciére of a sufficient army to 
threaten Romagna will be an addi- 
tional means of pressare supplied to 
the Emperor, who will then, in the 
event of the Sardinian Government 
showing symptoms of insubordina- 
tion, threaten to withdraw his troops 
from Rome, and leave the New King- 
dom exposed to ‘* Papal aggression,” 
just as he now occasionally threatens 
to withdraw from Lombardy, and 
give it up to the tender mercies of 
Auria. 

This account of the present de- 
fenceless and prostrate condition of 
Italy has been rendered nec-ssary in 
order to a thorough appreciation of 
the measures taken by the Surdinian 
Government, and which I am now 
about to describe, to secure a vote in 
Nice and Savoy in favour of France. 
The order came from head-quarters 
that this vote was to be all but uuani- 
mous, and inasmuch as the sympa- 
thies of the populations of Nice and 
Northern Savoy had already been 
manifested very decidedly in an op- 
posite sense, it was an order which 
caused some little anxiety to the au- 
thorities at Turin. However, to hear 
these, is to obey; hence the vote in 


the Turin Chamber on Garibaldi’s 


motion, which decided by a large ma- 
jority in favour of a gross injustice, 
and a breach of the constitution. So 
strongly opposed were the popular 
sentiments to the vote of the Cham- 
ber, that Garibaldi, on leaving it, was 
made the object of an ovation, and 


could scarcely show himself in the - 


streets afterwards without some de- 
scription of demonstration being 
made in his honour. 

The sentiments of the people of 
Nice being very doubtful, and it 
being suspected by the government 


that an intention existed, on the partof 


certain influential Nizzards, to ' 
more systematically and energetically 
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than they had done, in order to coun- 
teract the andue influences which had 
been brought to bear upon: the voters, 
it was decided to anticipate the day of 
yotation which had originally been 


fixed for the 22d April, that being the 


day of votation in Savoy. Where the 
training was so delicate, it was diffi- 
calt to bring beth provinces into con- 
dition exactly at the right moment; 
Nice had been slightly overworked, 
and delay might cause serious em- 
barrassment. The day was therefore 
changed from the 22d to the 15th; 
and as I was desirous of witnessing 
the process, I determined to procved 
thither, finding an additional induce- 
ment in the prospect of the com- 


panionship of General Garibaldi, - 


who was anxious to protest, by bis 
personal presence and vote, against 
the iniquitous transfer of his native 
province. On our arrival at Genoa, 
however, the General was dissuaded 
from this project, and seduced by the 
prospect of more active, and, as be 
believed, more useful occupation in 
another part of Italy. The under- 
taking in which he is now engaged 
may offer greater hopes of snecess, 
though the cause can scarcely be more 
just than that which orginally de- 
cided him in favour of proceeding to 
Nice. 

Leaving Garibaldi the object of 


_ popular adulation at Genoa, [ pro- 


ceeded by the Cornice along the 
Riveira, and after a drive of twenty- 
four hours through that most beauti- 
ful ‘piece of coast scenery, arrived, 


. early on the morning of the 15th, in 


the townof Nice. Before proceeding 
to describe the actual process of voting, 
it-is necessary that I should give some 
account of the preliminary measures 


‘employed by the Surdinian Govern- 


ment to insure a result in the right 
direction. I have already alluded to 
the determination which existed at 
Turin to obtain the popalur vote in 
favour of Frarce. So strongly op- 
posed, however, were the inhabitants 
to the idea of becuming French, that 
they not only returned all their 
deputies to the Turin Chamber upon 
the express understanding that they 
were to protest aguinst any such trans- 
fer to another power, but upon the 
Occasion of the French troops first 


‘entering Nice from Italy, received 
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them so roughly, that the latter acta- 
ally came intuv collision with the 
townspeople upon one occasion, and 
were compelled to use their bayonets, 
the proof of which was exhibited to 
me by a young man whose clothes 
had been pierced in the scuffle. When 
we remember the accounts in the 
French papers of the enthusiasm 
with which the French troops were 
received at Nice, we can form some 
estimate from this incident of the 
amount of truth which characterises 
their assertions generally. Matters 
being in this state, it was clear to thuse 
to whom the management of the uni- 
versul suffrage vote was intrusted, 
that unless the influence of the Go- 
vernment authorities was brought to 
bear upon the people, the majority 
would vote according to the Italian 
sentiments they had hitherto lost no 
opportunity of expressing. The provi- 
sional governor, Lubonis, accordingly 
issned the following proclamation :— 
“* Citizens,—All uncertainty with re- 
ference to our future has ceased. By 
the treaty of the 24th of March the 
gallant King Victor Emmanuel has 
ceded to France Savoy and the arron- 
dissement of Niece. The most power- 
ful inotives of political necessity, the 
exigencies of the future of Italy, the 
sentiment of gratitude towards his 
powerful ally, and, finally, the excep- 
tional circumstances of our cvuntry, 
have decided, although with regret, 
our beloved Sovereign to separate the 
provinces, which have been, for so 
many centuries, intimately bound up 
with his dynasty. But the fate of 
people does net rest exclusively with 
the desire of princes. Therefore, the 
magnanimous Emperor Napoleon the 
Third, and the loyal Victor E:mman- 
uel, have desired that this treaty of 
cession should be strengthened (for- 
tifié) by the popular adhesion. For 
this purpose you will ere lung be con- 
voked to the e’ectoral committees, 
and his Majesty the King has unex- 
pectedly confided to me the provi- 
sional government of this arrondisse- 
ment in my quality of your feillow- 
citizen. 

* Fellow-Citizens,—At the august 
voice of the King, all incertitude as 
to your future has disappeared; in 
the same way, at those august words, 
ought to disappear for the future all 
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dissensions and rivalries. All the 
citizens should be animated by the 
same spirit of conciliation. All op- 
position should fall powerless before 
the interests of the country and the 
sentiment of duty. Besides, it will 
Jind an insurmountable obstacle in 
the wishes themselves of Victor Em- 
manuel, There is no longer any use 
in public demonstrations. Their only 
effect will be to compromise the pub- 
lie order, which will be for the future 
energetically protected. Confidence, 
tranquillity, and collectedness, ought 
to preside over the solemn act to 
which you are called. 

“ Fellow-Oitizens, — The mission 
which the King has just confided to 
me is transitory but important. In 
order to fulfil my task at this extra- 
ordinary juncture, I count upon the 
support of your co-operation, upon 
your respect for law, and upon the 
high degree of civilisation to which 
you have raised yourselves. Hasten, 
therefore, toconfirm, by your suffrages, 
the reunion of your country to France. 
In rendering ourselves the echo of 
the intentions of the King, let us draw 
round the banner of that noble and 
great nation which has always excited 
our lively sympathies. Let us rally 
round the throne of the glorious Em- 
peror Napoleon the Third. Let us 
surround it with the same fidelity, 
so especial to our country, which we 
have always preserved up to this day 
to Victor Emmanuel. As for this 
august Prince, let us retain among 
us the worship for bygone memories, 
and let us raise earnest prayers for his 
new and brilliant destiny. 

“As for the great Napoleon the 
Third, whose powerful and firm will 
is to open a new era of prosperity for 
our country, our inflexidle fidelity 
will now commence, and our respect- 
ful devotion, 


“Vive la France! 
“ Vive L’Empereur Napoleon III. ! 


“ Le Gouverneur Provisione, 
LUBONIS.” 


Considering that this worthy was a 
Sardinian, this production would 
simply be considered an act of h‘gh 
treason in any civilized country ; for 
although the governor alludes to the 
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civilisation to which the people have 
raised themselves, their tame submis- 
sion to oppression and injustice seems 
searcely to justify the compliment 
There is a naiveté in his reference 
made to the desire of the magnani- 
mous Emperor Napoleon and the 
loyal Victor Emmanuel, that this 
treaty of cession should be strength- 
ened by (not depend upon) the pop- 
ular adhesion, a frankness in his de- 
claration that any opposition to it 
would meet with an insurmountable 
obstacle in the wishes of the King of’ 
Sardinia, and an inconsistency in his 
appeal to their former fidelity to their 
sovereign, which is now to lead them 
to transfer it instantly and inflexibly 
to another, which proves the diploma- 
tic qualification of the writer for the 
post to which the Turin Ministry had 
appointed him; while in the gentle hint 
contained in his allosion to the “firm 
and powerful will of the Emperor” 
is concealed a menace which could 
not fail to produce an effect upon 
those for whom it was intended. 
Some skill was shown in making 
the provisional appointments ren- 
dered necessary by the unwillingness 
of some of the old employ és to per- 
form the unworthy functions assigned 
to them. Thus Lubonis, a lawyer by 
profession, was especially selected as 
a fitting and unscrupulous instrament 
on the resignation of the regular 
governor; while, on the other hand, 
the Syndic Malaussena was retained 
in consequence of the readiness he 
exhibited to sacrifice his principle to 
his interest; when it is remembered 
that this gentleman was president of 
the junta which sent a vote of thanks, 
only a few weeks before, to Sir R »bert 
Peel, Mr. Kinglake, and other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, for 
their advocacy of the cause of Nice 
as against French annexation, the fol- 
lowing proclamation will be the bet- 
ter appreciated : . 
“ Fellow-citizens,—You are called 
upon to accomplish an act which will 
mark a memorable epoch in your 
annals. Upon the 15th and 16th of 
this month, the urns ‘of universal 
suffrege will be open to you to con- 
firm (constater) your wish upon the 
annexation of France. At so solemn 
a moment the voice of your first 
municipal ‘magistrate should not re- 
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main silent. He is bound alike by 
honour and duty to declare to you 
frankly, openly, the coursé which his 
conscience and the public interest 
compel him to follow. The duties 
which ber history and the traditions 
of her ancient fidelity have imposed 
upon her, Nice has nobly fulfilled. 
In presence of the treaty of the 24th 
March, in presence of the proclama- 
tion of our beloved King, of the 1st of 
April, all those who really love their 
country, all those who are sincerely 
devoted to the King and to the Italian 
cause, can have’ but one idea, but one 
object. It is that the will of the two 
sovereigns, accepted ‘by the free con- 
sent of the people, should encounter 
no difficulty, no obstacle; it is that 
its frank and loyal execution should 
tighten in an indissoluble manner 
the bonds of the alliance of the two 
great nations upon which repose the 
future and the hopes of Italy. 

“Let us, therefore, collect round 
the urns with calmness and dignity ; 
let us be united by the spirit of an 
enlightened and conciliatory patriot- 
ism; let nothing arrest the free ex- 
pression of our wishes; but let each 
of us, in giving up his vote, think 
what he owes to his country, to 
France, and to the Emperor. 


_“ Vive la France !—Vive lEmpereur ! 


“ MALAUSSENA, 
Syndic of the City. 


“ Given at the Hotel de Ville, 
8th April, 1860,” 


How in the face of such a proclama- 
tion nothing is to arrest the free ex- 
pression! of the wishes of a people 
accustomed implicitly to obey their 
authorities, it would require a con- 
science as enlightened as that of the 
syndic to comprehend, Bat it is 
rather singular that, while the gover- 
nor should talk of French annexation 
as a glorious prospect for Nice, the 
syndic should allude to@it as a sacri- 
fice made .for the sake of Italy. At 
all events, the governor evinces a 


- greater knowledge of human nature 


in his appeal rather to the pockets 
_ the patriotism of the Nice pub- 
ic. * 
In addition to these two proclama- 


\ tions was a third issued by the bishop 
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in the same sense, making it a case 
of conscience for any person to vote 
against French annexation. 
only was it prohibited by the autho- 
rities to hold any public meetings to 
discuss the affairs of Nice, but no 
canvassing on the part of those op- 
posed to French annexation was per- 
mitted, or placards or circulars al- 
lowed to be issued by the Italian 
party. Nosuch restriction, however, 
applied to those of an opposite char- 
acter; and the following circular, 
bearing the Government. stamp, was 
issued by the French committee, and 
sent, under official sanction, to the 
various authorities and influential 
persons both in town and country :— 
“The annexation of the country of 
Nice to France will not be a fait 
accompli until after the favourable 
vote of the populations. Already all 
the measures necessary to secure the 
success of the votation have been 
taken by the Sardinian and French 
Governments, All the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities, as well as 
all the employés and chefs d'admin- 
istration, have been invited to favour, 
in every possible way, and in the 
French sense, the votation which is 
immediately about to take place. 
Thus, M.——, on the eve of seeing 
our most cherished hopes realised, it 
behoves all the partisans of France 
to use all their influence with the 
populations, and to unite their efforts 
in order that the result of the vote 
should be a striking proof of the 
French sympathies of the country, 
and of its entire adhesion to the great 
act of reparation so long expected. 
We are convinced that the Imperial 
Government will recompense the 


populations for the unanimity of — 


their vote, and will proportion the 


reward according to the good dis-, 


position manifested by them. 

‘“‘ Without enumerating here the im- 
mense and incontestable advantages 
of every kind which our country 
should derive from its annexation to 
the great French nation, we consider 
it a duty to address ourselves to all 
our friends and correspondents, not 
only to stimulate their zeal in favour 
of the common cause, and to e 
them to use all their inflaence. in 
order to ensure the success of the vote 
in the French sense, but also that they 
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should carefully watch and point cut 
to us the steps which may have been 
taken in a contrary sense by those in 
opposition, in order that the neces- 
sary measures may be taken.to neu- 
tralise the influences which are hos- 
tile to the interests of the country. 
Will you have the goodness, M , 
in acknowledging the receipt of this, 
to make known to us the spirit of 
your population, and that of the local 
authorities ? and believe us your de- 
voted servants.” 

The necessary measures here al- 
luded to were threats and bribes, the 
pecuniary resources of both govern- 
ments having been placed at the dis- 
posal of the provisional authorities 
for the latter purpose. It was esti- 
mated by those who had opportuni- 
ties of judging, that £120,000 was 
spent in this manner; bat this does 
not inclade the expenses of the days 
of votation, when the country voters 
lived ut the cost of the government ; 
a tri-coloured cockade, or a voting 
ticket with “oui” upon it, being 
equivalent to a free order at the 
cafés and drinking-booths, specially 
erected for the purpose. One inebri- 
ated voter did indeed vote a “‘ bon de 
pain,” or order for bread, instead of 
his voting ticket, which was disco- 
vered on the opening of the urns at 
the scrutiny, to the great amusement 
of the spectators. _ 

When it is remembered that, in 
addition to the pressure exercised 
upon the docile population by means 
of these proclamations, the Sardinian 
troops were withdrawn, and the citi- 
zens of Nice saw their barracks occu- 
pied by French soldiers, who mounted 
guard everywhere; when they saw 
two French men-of-war steam into, 
and take up their berths, in the har- 
bour of Villa Franca; when they 
were assured by the clergy, whom 
they were accustomed to respect ; by 
the authorities, whom they were ac- 
customed to uvbey; and by the police, 
whom they were accustomed to fear, 
that any demonstration in the oppo- 
sition sense would lead to the ultimate 
punishment of the individual, we can 
searcely wonder at the result when 
the day of votation arrived ; but we 
may wonder at the conduct of the 
Sardinian government, in the face of 
the first article of the treaty of the 
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24th March, which declares, that “it 
is understood between their M es 
that this ‘re-union shall be effveted 
without any constraint upon the will 
of the people, and that the govern- 
ment of the King of Sardinia and the 
Emperor of the French will agree, as 
soon as possible, upon the best means 
to arrive at and to confirm the ma- 
nifestation of this will.” I certainly 
did wonder when I saw the streets of 
Nice, on the day of the vote, swarm- 
ing with French soldiers, and I re- 
called to mind the official answer 
given by the King to the Nice depn- 
tation, in which his Mujesty stated, 
“that he had stipulated, as a condi- 
tion of this cession, a ms free 
from any external pressure, and pro- 
mised that, if a military occupation 
took place, or if the condition was 
violated in any other manner, he 
would protest; and again, in his 
proclamation releasing his Savoy and 
Nice subjects from their allegiance, 
his Majesty reiterates this assurance : 
“Under no circumstances will this 
great change in your fate be imposed 
upon you; it must be the result of 
your FREE OONSENT. Such is my © 
firm determination ; such also is the 
intention of the Emperor of the 
French.” 

The words of Count Cavour in 
answer to Garibaldi in the Chamber 
of Deputies seemed still ringing in 
my ears: “ With reference to the vote, 
I think I can assure the Chamber 
that this will be entirely free (piena- 
mente libero).” And he went on to 
say, that the same system would be 
adopted at Nice and Savoy which 
had already been put in practice in 
the milia and in Tuscany.” If this 
be really the case, the new Italian 
kingdom is founded upon the,sand. 

I have already alluded to the ap- 
pointment of the Governor Lubonis. 
The “Government Councillor,” also 
specially chosen, was a M. Au 
Gal, the only single member of the 
municipal neil who, on the occa- 
sion of an address expressive of loy- 
alty and devotion, being presented 
to the King of Sardinia, had, with 
more consistency than his colleague 
the Syndic, refused to sign it. The 
post of “Guvernment Councillor” 
was the reward of this act of loyalty. 
The other provisional appointment 
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was a M. Prosper Girard, well known 
for his ultra French sympathies, who 
was selected to fill the post of vice- 
governor, Both these gentlemen were 
oil-merchants, and deeply interested, 
on mercantile grounds, in the annex- 
ation of Nice to France. Though os- 
tensibly appointed by the Govern- 
ment, they were said to be really the 
nominees of M. Pietri, the French 
agent of police, who had originally 
visited Nice in Angust last, and was 
now, after having paid a visit to Turin, 
openly directing the government of 
the town and county of Nice, and 
making the necessary arrangements 
to secure the French vote. The gov- 
ernor und town-council made no se- 
cret about repairing daily to this in- 
defatigable and able French official, 
to receive instractions, Deputations 
from all classes waited upon him 
without concealment, and he as 
fraukly promised to casry out every 
request, in consideration of their vot- 
ing in the right way. He was there, 
he said, to learn the wishes of the 
population, and to assare them that, 
if they became French, the Emperor 
would meet their wishes. 

This dexterous but withal amiable 
and agreeable policeman was sup- 
ported by a body of mouchards or 
detectives, roughly estimated at five 
hundred, besides numerous other 
agents who were disseminated over 
the country, and kept him aw courant 
of every movement. He deserves the 
greatest credit for the untiring energy 
he displayed in the cause of his Im- 
perial master, both in his manage- 
ment of the decorations of the town 
and the popular demonstrations, Con- 
sidering the great difficulties he had 
to contend with, the general scenic 
effect was better than could have 
been expected. The only mistake 
committed was in not allowing more 
than eleven dissentient votes to be 


‘placed in the urns. It would have 


given a greater air of plausibility to 
the transaction, in a place where al- 
most everybody had voted in the op- 
posite sense on the occasion of the 


. election of their deputies three weeks 


before, to have allowed it to be sup- 
posed that there were more than 
eleven righteous men in Nice. It 
would have removed it further from 
the category of those cities of the 
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plain which did not contain even 
ten. Almost every day the papers 
contained some notice of the answers 
given to the various deputations 
which were sent up to M. Pietri, in 
most cases, I was assured, at his 
own instigation. One illustration will 
serve as & specimen, extracted from 
the Avenir de Nice (the French or- 
gan) :-—‘‘ The deputation of workmen 
and workwomen of the tobacca ma- 
nufactory was presented yesterday by 
M. le Chev. Torrini, formerly em- 
ployed in that manufacture, and by 
the Abbé Mari, curate of the port. 
Their object was to ask M. Pietri if 
it was the intention of the French 
government to preserve the manu- 
facture of tobacco at Nice, which 
they had been told was to be sup- 
pressed. M. Pietri received them 
with great affability, and gave them 
the assurance that not only would 
the manufacture of tobacco be main- 
tained, but that a considerable de- 
velopment would be given to it; 
moreover, that the wages, both of 
the men and women, would be aug- 
mented, as well as their retiring pen-— 
sion, as in the various French manao- 
factories. The visitors were extremely 
satisfied with this reception, and 
withdrew shouting “ Vive la France! 
vive ’Empereur!’” Considering that 
the deputation consisted only of five 
persons, their cheers must have been 
feeble ; but this circumstance, as well 
as that they subsequently denied, in 
the Gazette de. Nice, that they had 
been sent either by their fellow- 
workmen or their employers, are 
facts omitted in the French account. 
The proclamation convoking the 
electors and fixing the day of vota- 
tion, only allowed five days’ notice 
for the registration of the voters. 
The electoral lists were in fact made, 
published, and declared valid in less 
than five days, This, to those who 
know the country, and the difficulty 
of interecommunication, was an evi- 
dent mockery—the object was to 
carry the thing by a coup de main. 
The Italian party not allowed to can- 
vass, to hold meetings, or issue cir- 
culars, were, in the face of this sud- 
den maneuvre, rendered utterly pow- 
erless. Inasmuch as, constitutionally, 
the local governor had no right to 
call upon the people to vote them- 
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selves subjects of a foreign power 
without the sanction of the legisla- 
ture, they did not anticipate so bare- 
faced a breach of the law, and were 
completely taken by surprise. Mean- 
time the central annexationist com- 
mittee, upon whose proceedings no 
restrictions were placed, issued the 
following circular :-—*‘' Sir,—The cen- 

annexationist committee has 
named you member of the special 
committee for the parish of. ——. 
Will you have the goodness, sir, to 
concert with your colleagues, Messrs, 
——, measures which may unite and 
bring to the poll on Sanday next the 
greatest possible number of electors, 
and take any steps which appear ex- 
pedient, in order that the vote of the 
population of Nice may be at the 
same time a striking manifestation 
(éclatante manifestation) of its senti- 
ments towards France and the Em- 
peror?” As the day of the vote ap- 
proached, the pressure put upon the 
population increased—rumours were 
current that lists of proscrits had 
already been made out. The can- 
tonniers, or raral police authorities, 
did not hesitate to say that those 
who abstained from voting would be 
punished as soon as they became 
French subjects, while they received 
orders from headquarters at Nice to 
collect the peasants upon the day of 
voting, and march them in procession 
into the town, with drums beating 
and French flags waving at their 
head. Accustomed, as the ignorant 
population of the country were, to 
show implicit obedience to these au- 
thorities, their condition very much 
resembled that of the French regi- 
ment who, under the liberal institu- 
tions of the country, were called upon 
to give a vote by yes or no. The 
colonel having formed his regiment, 
thus addressed them :—“ Soldiers! 
Opinions are free—those among you 
in favour of ‘yes,’ will present arms, 
Attention to the word of command! 
Carry arms! Present arms !—Result 
—carried unanimously !” 

The first object which met my 
view, as I entered Nice on the morn- 
ing of Sunday the 15th, was a pro- 
cession of country people, thus well 
drijled, marching into the town. At 
the head of the procession was a fat 
curé, arm-in-arm with the village 


syndic, and another local function- 
ary; behind, were thirty or forty 
rustics, some of them extremely 
drunk, although early in the morn- 
ing, carrying flags, beating drums, 


_and cheering in a maudlin, irregular 


manner. The streets were crowded 
with persons wearing tri-coloured 
cockades, and carrying the oui voting 
ticket stuck prominently in their hats, 
French soldiers, of whom there was 
a plentiful sprinkling, mingled freely: 
with the crowd, although one batta- 
lion had been marched to Villafranca, 
distant two or three miles, to give 
the authorities an opportunity of 
saying that, in order not to influence 
the vote, part of the French troops 
had left the town. A more serious 
moral effect upon the population had 
been created by the withdrawal, some 
time before, of the Sardinian troops’ 
than by the presence of the French, 
It was a singular circumstance that 
the members of the National Guard 
who were on guard at the poll, had 
been selected, not in the regular 
manner, but by their known sympa- 
thies, The urns were placed in the 
National College, and thither I re- 
paired to watch the process of voting. 
The people crowded in and voted 
with scarcely a challenge; lists of 
those registered were posted up out- 
side ; but at first the votes were given 
too rapidly to enable the scrutineers 
to exercise any check. The oué 
ticket was distributed freely in the 
streets—men stood at the corners of 
them as if they were advertising 
quack medicines, and gave you any 
number of “ouis;” but I endeavoured, 
both in shops and in the streets, to 
procure a non, without success. 

One boor I saw just about to vote 
two tickets. I asked him if such 
was his intention, and he naively 
answered, “ Why not?” “Oh,” I 
said, “it won’t be fair; give me one,” 
which he most good-naturedly did at 
once. Another nan to whom I spoke 
told me that he was strongly opposed 
to becoming French—that he had 


two sons in the Sardinian service, 


one in the army and the other in the 
navy—that he himself was a poor 
boatman, and that he had voted oui 
against his inclination, because the 
police had told him that if he did not 
he would be imprisoned—that the 
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king, whom he loved, wanted it— 
that England and all the Powers 
wanted it—and that as for his voting 
in the opposite sense he would simply 
get himself into a scrape and do no 

. “But,” he said, proudly, “I 
have neither cheered, nor will I wear 
a cockade.” As all the scrutineers were 
the nominees of Pietri, and as they 
held the keys of the urns, there was, 
of course, no security against any 
number of oué tickets being put into 
them in private; while instances 
‘came to my knowledge of persons 
not only voting two tickets at a 
time, but voting twice. By two 
o'clock in the afternoon, the majority 
of the votes had been already depo- 
sited, and the rest of the day was 
devoted to drunken and noisy de- 
monstrations, proceeding principally 
from the country people. These 
paraded the streets in gangs, singing, 
yelling, and reeling about, no pay- 
' ment being required for strong drinks ; 
while sleek priests either walked in 
front or smiled bland encouragement 
upon their intoxicated congregations. 
It is worthy of note that, by becom- 
ing French, the salaries of these spi- 
ritual men will be considerably aug- 
mented. Crowds of citizens lined the 
streets, who, however, for the most 
part, abstained from any symptom 
of demonstration, and regarded, in 
sullen silence, the degrading spec- 
tacle which their town presented, 
Not a handkerchief waved from a 
female hand, or a real, hearty, soul- 
stirring cheer was to be heard. Fifes, 
drums, and songs composed the chief 
part of the enthusiasm, and when 
the vivas-did come, they,were feeble 
and irregular. One of the ¢trongest 
demonstrations at which I was pre- 
sent, took place in front of the hotel 
occupied by M. Pietri, when that 
affable Corsican appeared upon the 
balcony, and smiled upon the rabble. 
I am aware that upon such occasions 
as these it is difficult to form a gene- 
ral estimate of the sentiments of a 
population; and there were persons 
at Nice who gave the people credit 
for’ a greater amount of unan- 
imity in favour of France than I 
did. It is safer to judge by facts 
,|than by appearances; and if such be 
|\the case, I would ask, why were those 

didates who were opposed to 
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French annexation recently returned 
to the Turin Parliament? why were 
the French troops hissed on their first 
arrival at Nice, and obliged to use 
their bayonets? why did the muni- 
cipal junta send a vote of thanks to 
those members of the English Parlia - 
ment who opposed French annexation ? 
Why did the French Consul, only 
three weeks before, represent to his 
government that if a French man-of- 
war did not come to Villa Franca, 
his own life and that of his wife and 
family would be endangered? Why 
was the editor of the Avenir de Nice 
(French organ) besieged in his house 
and obliged to rush down to Villa 
Franca to the said ship, when it 
came, for refuge? Why have large 
sums been spent in bribery? Why 
was the vote hurried? Why did the 
crowds who lined the streets remain 
silent, while the peasants and French 
agents paraded them? Where were 
the bouquets and waving handker- 
chiefs of feminine demonstrators, 
which always accompany the ebulli- 
tion of popular feeling in Italy, in- 
stead of which the Nice ladies openly 
avowed, to the shame of their lords, 
that if the suffrage had been ex- 
tended to them they would have had 
the pluck to say no? Why, finally, 
if the feeling was so unanimous, was 
it necessary to withdraw the‘ Sar- 
dinian soldiers, to dismiss the Sar- 
dinian authorities, to infringe the 
constitution, to garrison the town with 
French troops, and to send a French 
police agent to superintend the ope- 
ration? These circumstances, coupled 
with what may be termed the un- 
natural unanimity of the vote, may 
fairly warrant us in assuming that it 
was by no means even a proximate 
expression of the real sentiments of 
the population. That so transparent 
a trick should have been unneces- 
sarily passed off upon Europe, is an 
insult to those nations who were in- | 
tended to be duped, and a disgrace 
to the constitutional government 
which perpetrated it. That universal 
suffrage may be a convenient instru- 
‘ment in the hands of a ruler who, | 
while he is governing upon the prin- | 
ciples of absolute despotism, is | 
obliged at the same time to con- 
cilate the revolutionary sympathies 
of Europe, is very possible; but that 
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the government of a nation, whose 
boast it is that it is emerging from 
darkness into the full light of liberty, 
should inaugurate its regime by vio- 
lating all the natural rights of a por- 
tion of its subjects, must deprive it 
of the sympathy of all who have the 
cause of freedom really at heart. 
While, on the other hand, had the 
people of Nice,—released by royal 
proclamation from their allegiance 
to the King of Sardinia,—taken ad- 
vantage of the occasion to insist upon 
their rights as free men, and, if 
necessary, die for them, they at least 
would have secured that sympathy 
which seems going begging; but 
their behaviour throughout has 
proved that they are not yet com- 
petent to appreciate the value of free 
institutions; and we can scarcely 
regret, for their own sakes, though 
we may for the interest of civilisa- 
tion generally, the fate which has 
overtaken them. ' 

The last act of the drama was yet 
to come; and though the spectacle 
was not of a cheerful or exhilarat- 
ing character, I determined to see 
it out. As soon, therefore, as the 
scrutiny was terminated, and the 
result of the Nice vote made known, 
I returned to Savoy, where the same 
process was to take place on the 22d 
of the month. On my way I visited 
Toulon, and Rice: | so far as op- 
portunity would permit, the naval 
preparations in progress there. I 
observed building two line-of-battle 
ships, two vaisseaux blindés—which, 
however, the stranger is not allowed 
to inspect except from a boat—two 
frigates, and several gunboats. 

On the morning of the 22d I found 

* myself once more at Bonneville, in 
Faucigny ; but a considerable change 
had taken place in the aspect of 
affairs since I had left it less than a 
month before. From every house, 
and almost from every window in 
every house, waved French’ flags. 
The hotel, which had formerly been 
the headquarters of the anti-French 
party, and where I had dined with 
the members of the committee, was 
tricked out in all the splendours of 
red, white, and blue. The bookseller’s 
shop where I had heard sentiments 
strongly hostile to France, now dis- 
played a gigantic banner; but more 
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remarkable than all, the house of 
the candidate who had contested 
Bonneville three weeks before on the 
Swiss interest, as opposed to the 
French, was now decorated with 
French flags. My old friends were 
nowhere to be found ; the committes 
had evaporated ; and throughout the 
town, where recently party feeling 
ran so high, and anti-French annexs- 
tion was rampant and openly ex. 
pressed, there was not a syllable to 
be heard against it. A little shop. 
keeper, whom I knew formerly as 
a furious anti-Frenchman, was now, 
with difficulty, dug out of his back 
shop, and owned to having just 
voted in favour of France as an 
act of self-preservation. “ What 
could I do?” he said, “ the conciérge 
de la ville brought me two tickets 
this morning, with a m from 
the intendant that if I did not vote 
them it would be the worse for me, 
He also asked where my French flag 
was, and advised me, if I valued my 
liberty, to show one without delay. 
There is the flag, and here is the 
other voting ticket—a similar one | 
have just voted, but this I present to 
you.” — 
























“ BULLETIN DE VOTATION, 


“La Savoie veut-elle étre réunie 4 ls’ 
France ? 







“ oui et zone.” 





My informant went on to tell m 
that every voter had received his, 
ticket from the police authorities ' 
and smiled when I asked him where 
I could procure a non ticket. “No, 
printing-house here would venture ts 
print one,” he said ; “ you would havg , 
to get them from Geneva.” The ad-’ 
dition of the word “zone” struck me 
as curious, and I asked the object‘! 
its insertion in the voting ticket. The 
device was ingenious. The authori 
ties, fearing that though the people 
had not the courage to vote non, thep 
might be bold enough to abstain from 
voting at all, gave it to be understool 
that such a course would not prevell 
their being annexed, but that they 
would thereby lose their commertitl 
zone or free frontier with Switzer: 
land, upon which their future pro 
perity would depend ; in other words, 
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by voting, they would be annexed and 
+ their zone—by abstaining, they 
would be equally annexed, but ruined. 
Bya recent French circular I perceive 
it stated that the desire of the Em- 
r to carry out the conditions of 
neutrality, as laid down in the 92d 
article of the treaty, has induced him 
to grant this zone. It was originally 
invented as an “ election dodgé,” and 
served the purpose admirably, being 
used either as a bribe or a threat. If 
it is again to do duty in a conference 
this idea will have done good service. 
The Hotel de Ville, although a Sar- 
dinian government building, was 
covered with Franch flags, on one 
of which was inscribed “ France et 
Zone,” but not a Sardinian flag was 
visible. The following official pro- 
clamations were posted upon the 
walls of the same building :— 


“ Inhabitants of Bonneville, . 


“ The treaty concluded on the 24th 
of March last between the Emperor 
of the French and his Majesty Victor 
Emmanuel, the immense majority of 
votes in favour of the candidate who 
represented the French idea, the late 
proclamation of the Governor of 
Annecy, who invites us himself ‘to 
give a free course to the sympathies 
which draw us towards France,’ 
permit us for the future openly to 
express our sentiments, our aspira- 
tions. In his solicitude for his new 
subjects, his Majesty Napoleon III. 
sends amongst us one of the members 
of the Senate, M. Laity, to study the 
wants, and understand what are the 
desires, what is the future of Savoy. 
He will prove to our future sovereign 
that we sympathise in his great 
and generous ideas, that we enter 
into his views, in according to his 
illustrious envoy a reception worthy 
of the high mission which is confided 
to him. 

“ Fellow-citizens and friends,—We 
are inaugurating a new era of peace 
and concord. Let there be no more 
political dissensions to create mis- 
trust and hate, to divide men of 
heart and of action who are the best 
fitted to understand each other. We 
count upon the enlightened patriot- 
ism of the inhabitants of Bonneville. 
On the decisive day, forgetting the 


past and full of confidence for the 
future, let us have but one rallying 
, 

“ Vive la France et ]’Italie. 

“Vive Napoleon III. 

“Vive Victor Emmanuel II. 


“ The Syndice, - 
afterwards Intendant, br Gor.” 


Another proclamation, calling ab- 
sention “a crime,” and ending “ Vive 
la France, vive l’Empereur,” signed 
by the same man as Intendant, was 
posted side by side with the follow- 
ing still stronger official mani- 
festo :— 

“ The Syndic of Bonneville notifies, 
that the Communal Council will as- 
sist at the benediction of the flags 
which the Imperial Government has 
presented to the commune,—that 
this religious ceremony will take 
place on Sunday the 22d, at seven 
o’clock, A.M.,—that the cortége will 
leave the Hotel de Ville to go to the 
church. All the electors are invited 
to this ceremony, which will imme- 
diately precede the opening of the 
urns. In the morning the Hotel de 
Ville will be pavoisé with the French 
flags and national colours. The flag 
inscribed Zone and France will be 
hoisted upon the front of the Hotel ~ 
de Ville. All the inhabitants are in- 
vited to decorate their houses with 
flags of the same colours. 

“* Fellow-citizens,—The solemn mo- 
ment approaches. The province of 
Nice given to France, as well as 
Savoy, by the treaty of the 24th of 
March, has given an almost unani- 
mous vote in favour of reunion to 
France. . 

“Shall we be less French than our 
brothers the Nizzards ? 

“The Imperial Government has 
made its debut by a signal benefit, 
by giving us the customs zone, 
which has been refused hitherto. It 
assures to us the prosperity of the 
country. Its generosity will not end 
here. French engineers have ex- 
plored the province to study the 
banks of the rivers, the state of our 
roads, and the public works most 
useful to the country. The numerous 
mines of Faucigny will be worked, 
the condition of our collége will be 
improved. Let us show our grati- 
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tude to the Emperor. Let us give a 
free course to our sympathies, so long 
restrained, and prove, by a compact 
and unanimons vote, that we are as 
much French as our fathers were. 

“ Vive l'Empereur. 

“Vive la France. 

** The Syndic Durour,” 


Tt must have been a relief to the 
Sardinian official, whose sympathies 
in favour of a foreign country had 
been “ so long restrained,” while serv- 
ing his own government, to be able at 
last, with its consent and approval, 
to utter these treasonable words. 
The official blessing of the French 
flags was calculated to create a great 
effect upon a somewhat weak and 
superstitious population, and was a 
well devised measure. With refer- 
ence to it the Intendant, in one of 
his circulars to the Syndics, says— 
“MM. les Commissaires de mande- 
ment will distribute the flags which 
MM. les Curés are authorised, and 
indeed invited, to bless. These 
standards will be in this case pre- 
sented by the commune, at the head 

_of the inhabitants, to MM. les Curés, 

who will receive them at the entry 
of the church. Finally, you will 
understand the importance which 
I attach to this last recommendation. 
You will take care that official pro- 
clamations, manifestoes, and notices, 
are preserved intact. All appeals to 
the passions—any notice whatever 
affixed without the required autho- 
risation—will be immediately torn 
down. T. Guy, Jntendant.” Con- 
sidering that the sentiments of the 
population were supposed to be 
unanimous, and that M. Guy was 
still a Sardinian, this last act of offi- 
cial tyranny on the part of a free 
and constitutional government was 
somewhat gratuitous. It is unneces- 
sary to say that proclamations against 
French annexation were not only 
forbidden to be posted, but not 
allowed to be printed. A proclama- 
tion by the governor was as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Government of the Province of 
- Annecy. 

“The Governor-regent of the pro- 

vince of Annecy is happy to be able 

Officially to announce that His Ma- 


jesty the Emperor Napoleon 
will visit Savoy in the could of te 
approaching summer, 
(Signed) “« LACHENAL, 
“ The Governor- Regent,” 
Inasmuch as many of the syndies 
and local authorities were utter! 
opposed to the idea of French annex- 
ation, and without their co-operation 
the coercion of the people in the 
right direction could not be insured, 
the same authority, acting with the 
sanction and under the instractions 
of his government, issued the follow- 
ing circular :— 


“ The Governor of Annécy. 


“ Considering that M. ——, syndic 
of the commune of ——, does not 
seem to have accepted favourably 
the consequence of the treaty of the 
24th of March last: considering that 
it is important, under the present 
circumstances, to have at the head of 
the administration of each commune, 
men devoted to the new order of 
things ; 

“Tt is decreed,— : 

“1,M,——, present syndic of the 
commune of ——, is dismissed from 
his functions. 

“2. The municipal counsellor —- 
is charged, until the new order, with 
the communal administration of the 
said commune. 

“3. The above will be transmitted 
to MM. and ——, for their 
guidance. 

** Annecy, April 1860. 

(Signed) ‘* LACHENAL, 
“ The Governor-Regent.” 

The French organ (Bon Sense) of 
Annecy, commenting upon this most 
necessary measure, remarks :— 

“A very important thing for the 
success of the great votation to which 
Savoy is about to be called, is to 
have at the head of each commune a 
syndic thoroughly devoted to the 
French annexation, for it is he who 
should give the impulse, and preside 


at the electoral operations. A syndic | 
who is still devoted to Piedmont, or | 
having a Swiss leaning, will be alto- | 
gether oat of place on such an occa: | 


sion. 

“We learn with pleasure that 
great purgation has already taken 
place in the province of Chambery, 
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of syndics hostile or sus ected. We 

all sincere friends of France 
to keep a sharp look-out upon all their 
communal administrations, 

“ We donot doubt that the governor 
of the province of Annecy will be 
ready, if such is the case, to make use 
of the full powers with which he is 
clothed, to replace in each commune 
all the syndics who will not loyally 
co-operate in the great cause of our 
national regeneration,” 

Having thus dealt with every 
communal authority supposed to be 
tinged with loyalty or patriotism, 
the Intendant of Faucigny issues a 

. gireular addressed to MM. the syn- 
dics, communal administrators of 
the congregations of charity, and 
public functionaries of Faucigny, in 
which he says, that “In order for 
the votation to have a happy result, 
it is necessary to enlighten the voters. 
Have the goodness to explain to these 
jgentlemen, that it is no longer a 
question of pronouncing upon a pre- 
iference between France and Pied- 
mont, between France and Switzer- 
land,—that Piedmont has ceded us 
to France by the treaty of 24th of 
' March, and that we can no longer be- 
long to it, and that Switzerland ig 
| foreign to the treaty submitted to 
| their adhesion. There remains only 
| the affirmative or negative vote upon 
| their reunion to France; any other 
j vote will be considered null. In 
| voting affirmatively, we confirm the 
| vote of our fathers in 1792. We re- 
‘enter into the great family, after a 
long absence, to enjoy there the 
rights and advantages attached to 
the name of a Frenchman, and to the 
inappreciable privilege of a customs 
zone, which you have so long desired, 
and which is now officially guaranteed. 

“The Emperor, who is the personi- 
fication of great and generous ideas, 
will not remain insensible to this 
manifestation of the sympathies of a 
people ; he will restore to that people, 
in kindnesses a hundredfold, the satis- 
— which they will have caused 
im. 

‘In voting negatively, Savoy will 
be reduced to impotence and anarchy. 
Tt has been my duty to make you 
understand the situation, in order to 
avoid surprises. 

(Signed) ‘‘T. Guy, Intendant.” 
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But lest this should not produce 
the desired effect, it was followed 
by another to the same authorities, 
which ran thus :— 


“Sm,—Upon the 22d instant all 
the Savoyards are convoked to de- 
termine their destinies. I consider 
it useless to insist upon the import- 
ance of the solemn act in which your 
countrymen shall take part. Your 
mission, sir, imposes upon you new 
duties, new obligations, greater even 
than those which your devotion to 
the common cause has doubtless dic- 
tated. Profit by the influence which 
your past services have given you over 
the country people, in order to make 
them understand the greater interest 
which attaches to their vote of the 
22d and 28d April 1860. Let them be 
put upon their guard against the influ- 
ence of those men, who, unable to 
carry out their criminal attempts, 
would wish to involve them in their 
fall. Let them understand that those 
counsels are perfidious, those patriots 
false, who say, ‘It is all over, and jt is 
useless to vote.’ Absention is always 
the act of a bad citizen. To-day it will 
be still worse ; it will be an irreparable 
fault. There must be an immense ma- 
jority. The unanimity of the bulletins - 
must show Europe that Savoy is alto- 
gether French at heart, and that the 
exigencies of politics are perfectly 
reconciled with national aspirations. 

“ You will give a striking proof of 
your devotion to Savoy by conform- 
ing to these instructions. 

“Tn addressing myself to you with 
full confidence, 1 trust that you will 
afford me an active co-operation. 

(Signed) “T. Guy, Jntendant.” 


I could multiply proclamations of 
this description, but if I have already 
run the risk of wearying the reader, 
I must plead the necessity which 
exists of bringing actual proofs of the 
pressure exercised upon the Savo- 
yard population, as any mere state- 
ment to that effect would simply be 
denied by the French papers, Dur- 
ing my first visit to Savoy, I did not 
gain the impression that the anti- 
French feeling was so strong as was 
evidently the case from the extreme 
measures taken to counteract it. Not 
only were the communal committees 
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generally composed of the authorities 
themselves—not only were other com- 
mittees not allowed to be formed, but 
the printing establishments were un- 
der surveillance, and letters opened 
and stopped at the post-office. As 
the registration of the voters was in 
the hands of the authorities, many of 
those suspected of opposition views 
were not included in the lists of 
voters at all; while, as the lists of 
“ suspects” were popularly supposed 
to have been actually made out, the 
omission implied that their names 
were to be found in that less agreeable 
category. 

Had the vote been secret, it is very 
possible that, in spite of all the pres- 
sure used, a large number of nons 
might have been found in the urns. 
The fact that nons were not allowed 
to be printed, was only a partial 
guarantee. The oui ticket had so dis- 
tinctive a character that it would have 
been difficult of imitation; while, to 
have written a ticket, would have 
been an evident no. Still, to guard 
against any such contingency, M. 
Guy (who seemed to be omnipotent, 
though, on constitutional grounds, his 
authority might very fairly have been 
disputed), ordered that, as each elector 
presented himself, “the President, 
after having ‘ constaté’ the certificate 
of inscription, should receive the 
bulletin, one of the members of the 
office, or the secretary, will register 
the vote, by writing upon the lists the 
name of the voter, and the President 
will place the voting-ticket in the 
urn.” I have already described the 
views which the President was ex- 
pected to entertain. Anxious to see 
this original mode of ballot in opera- 
tion, I repaired to the voting-room in 
the Hotel de Ville, but was, of course, 
not admitted. A very fussy official, 
whom I suspect to have been M. wer 
himself, apparently boiling over wit 
rage at the attempted intrusion, told 
us we had no business there, but 
that, if it was any satisfaction to us 
to know it, three-fourths of the voters 
had already voted, and all in favour 
of France. He probably obtained his 
information from the President. So 
indignant was he at the natural cu- 
riosity we manifested in our investiga- 
tions, that we had no sooner re- 
paired to the hotel to refresh our- 
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selves, than we received 4 visit from 
three gendarmes, whose cocked hats 
and swords were perhaps hardly cal- 


‘culated to inspire us with so much 


terror as the population they were 
intended to overawe. These gentry 
demanded our passports, and were 
much disappointed at finding that we 
not only had them with us, but that 
they were strictly en régle. Until 
their unexpected appedrance I had 
hoped that, while the Sardinian Go- 
vernment had permitted the authori- 
ties to retain their official character, 
they had at least withdrawn that 
material force which the presence 
of their carabineers enabled the local 
fanctionaries to rely upon for co- 
ercing the population. There was a 
strange anomaly in allowing a man 
who ended his proclamations with 
“Vive la France,” “ Vive l’Empe- 
reur,” to employ Sardinian soldiers, 
Either he was a Sardinian and a 
traitor, or a Frenchman, and incom- 
petent to use Sardinians for his police 
purposes. We gently hinted as much 
to the poor men whose unpleasant 
duty it was to do the bidding of the 
Intendant; and, to do them justice, 
they seemed to feel excessively em- 
barrassed by the awkward task im- 
posed upon them, and very much 
relieved to find that we were not 
arrestable. Nevertheless, throughout 
the remainder of our visit, our steps 
were dogged by one or other of these 
myrmidons; and I consequently found 
considerable difficulty in obtaining 
some of the proclamations, as the 
printing-offices had received strict 
orders not to allow them to be copied, 
and to stand in the street and do it 
was out of the question. It seemed 
desolate not to find a single one of 
my old friends in the town. I got 
tired of hearing nothing but “ Vive 
la France!” and succeeded at last in 
discovering the only solitary repre- 
sentative of the liberal party left in 
Bonneville, who confirmed all I had 
already heard of what he termed “Is 
pression epouvantable” to which the 
voters had been subjected. Every 
one of his colleagues had left the 
place—to remain would only have 
exposed them to persecution and in- 
sult; and as we left the town, we 
could sympathise with the motives 
which had induced them to desert it, 
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for a crowd of boys and “‘roughs” 
had been stationed in the street to 
hoot and hiss us as we passed, our 
friends the gendarmes not upon this 
occasion interfering. 

The result of the vote, which was 
announced two days afterwards, was, 
as we expected, almost unanimous, 
although three weeks had not elapsed 
since nearly 13,000 persons had signed 
a memorial against French annexa- 
tion, and a member had been re- 
turned from Faucigny to the Turin 
Chamber to protest against it. Al- 
together, M. Laity, who was a fel- 
low prisoner with the Emperor at 
Ham, proved himself a worthy col- 
league of the Corsican Pietri; and in 
the event of its becoming shortly 
necessary to consult the populations 
of the Prussian provinces on the 
Rhine, we shall doubtless see these 
two indefatigable election-agents each 
with his corps of detectives again 
employed. 

Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the bargain struck at 
Plombiéres was a political neces- 
sity, there surely was no occasion 


to carry out the terms of it in the 
manner above described. Had the 
Sardinian Government boldly ac- 
knowledged the grounds upon which 
it had determined to make the sacri- 
fice, and spared us the farce of the 
popular vote, it might have pained, 


-but it would not have outraged, the 


liberal sentiment of Europe. But to 
make use of popular institutions as a 
mask behind which to hide a system 
of oppression and tyranny, is calcu- 
lated to bring those institutions into 
contempt, and to discredit every go- 
vernment conducted upon free and 


enlightened principles throughout the 


world. If people are to be slaves, 
let them at least be spared the mi- 
serable mockery of sham liberty. If, 
on the other hand, there be “a sa- 
cred cause of freedom,” let it not be 
prostituted by. being made subser- 
vient to the ends of despotism. The 
most absolute government in Europe 
is preferable to a cunningly-devised 
imposture, which, while it dupes 
those who love liberty, avails itself 
of the appliances of those who hate 
it. 








THE FIGHT FOR THE BELT, 


A LAY SUNG AT A FEAST IN PALL-MALL, 


Tue Fancy of America 
By all creation swore, 






A British champion round his loins 
Should gird the Belt no more. 

With strange great oaths they swore it, 
And chose a man straightway, 

And felt his arm, and saw him hit, 

And loafed, and chewed, and cursed, and spit, 
And sent him to the fray. 





I. 


Sooth was this picked American 
Of Irish parents born, 






As like Oolumbia’s progeny 

As wheat to Indian-corn ; ° 
But ’tis the boast of that free land 

To take the stranger i 
And, be he any tint but black, 


To own him for her kin. 
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I do not know that great men 
Avail them of her grace, 
That shining merit makes her shores 
Its chosen resting-place ; 
But the persecuted burglar, 
Or the man of many wives, 
Or he whose quick ingenious wit 
With legal maxims doth not fit, 
Still seeks that land and thrives. 


IV. 


America’s step-champion 
Went forth upon the wave, 
High hopes pursued him from the shore, 
nd prophesyings brave, 
“ Dollars to cents he wins it; 
Yes, sir, I guess he’s spry ; 
He’ll whip the cussed Britisher, 
Our prime Benicia B’y.” 


Vv. 


Like ancient heroes fabled 
Of strange descent to be, 
The Transatlantic hero claimed 
A curious pedigree ; 
His dam an alligator, 
A fiery steed his sire, 
Remoter (thus the tale I read) 
A snapping-turtle crossed the breed, 
Infusing force and fire. 


VI. 


Full many a practised warrior 
The halls of Congress hold, 
Full many a gouger dexterous, 
Full many a rowdy bold, 
With dagger or revolver 
Prepared to legislate, 
But Heenan (so ’twas said) could give 
The skeeriest Representative 
Defeat in such debate. 


vil. 


Three years against all comers 

The Champion keeps the Ring, 
Keeps it against what fistic might 

The universe can bring; 
Three years the mystic girdle 

The Champion’s strength hath graced, 
Pelides’ belt, or that which spanned 
The sinewy loins of Hector d, 

No braver heart emb . 
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And in three years no foeman 
Had dared dispute the prize; 

All feared the crashing iron fist 

Whose blow not Pollux might resist, 
Though trained amid the skies. 

But now the loud defiance 
Across the Atlantic hurled, 

Warned Sayers he must guard his fame; 

Quoth Tom, “ All right, my boys, ’'m game; 
Old England ’gainst the world!” 


Ix. 


Then out spake Harry Brunton, 
Sage bottle-holder he; 
Quoth he, “ I’ve at your service, Tom, 
My counsel and my knee,” 
And out spake Jemmy Welsh also 
(I know not who was he), 
“T will abide, too, at thy side, 
And wet the sponge for thee.” 


x. 


Across the sea came Heenan, 
Like an ancient Argonaut, 
Yet found it difficult to meet 
The willing foe he sought, 
For in times so tender-hearted, 
’Tis the fashion to prevent 
All personal damage to a man, 
E’en with his own consent. 


xI. 


So where’er a champion goeth 
A constable doth go 
(I wish our Volunteers may watch . 
Invading Frenchmen so) ; 
They cannot find a county 
Where this vigilance doth cease, 
And many hazards strange they ran, 
And pondered many a cunning plan, 
Ere they could war in peace, - 


xiIl. 


At London Bridge there waited 
A train immensely long, 
And with the dawn the Champions came, 
And after them a throng 
Of men in shawls deep-muffled, 
Unshaven and unwashed— 
Men who, forewarned, sat up all night 
To see the long-expected fight; 
Each carriage crammed, the word “ All right!” 
Was passed, and off they dashed. 
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But quicker still the telegraph 

, Went flashing on its way ; 

“Look out, police, and stop the fight!” 
The wires officious say. 

From east and west come breathless in 
The myrmidons of Mayne, 

Each stands aghast, and gapes, and stares, 

Its freight the engine past them bears— 

Lives not the constable that dares 
Arrest_a special train ! 


XIV. 


Fast, fast, with wheels quick spinning, 
That train far-lengthening sped, 

It whirled along through Oaterham,’ 
Where folks were still a-bed, 

Turned sharply short at Reigate, 
Passed Dorking, Gomshall, Sheire, 

Shalford, and Guildford, pausing not, 

Rushed by the Camp at Aldershott, 

And checked in a convenient spot 
Near Farnborough its career. 


xv. 


And as, when April sunshine 
All torpid life revives, 

The bees with flutter and with hum 
Come swarming from the hives, 

So in the broad bright morning 
Poured forth the pent-up throng, 

And clamorous o’er the meadows spread 

To where a stream in oozy bed 
Rolls its dull length along. 


ad 


XVI. 


And, throwing off their wrappers, 
All stood in open view, 
Full many a potentate and peer, 
And reverend prelate too, 
And judges filled with learning, 
And authors known to fame, 
Guardsmen and statesmen, nobs and snobs, 
The old and sick and lame. 


xVIl. 


For deep in English bosoms 
A germ pugnacious lies, 
And skill to combat still calls forth 
The people’s sympathies : 
They love to see men daring, 
Yet temperate, cool, though bold; 
Who shows no fear they love to cheer 
As in the days of old. 
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XVIII. 


And with the crowd came veterans 
Whom well the arena knows, 
Acute observers of the hug, 
The rally, and the close : 
The noted Quaker bruiser 
From Manchester had come, 
Who, as he passed a gentleman, 
Still scowled and bit his thumb. 


xIx. 


Beneath one arm a bludgeon, 
Cut from an olive bough, 

Was tucked—the other linked his mate, 
(Mate new and strange, I trow), 

The Flashy Chancellor, who bore 
Dark marks of punishment, 

Where Ben with might put in his right, 
And left him stunned and spent. 


xx. 


And other canse for sorrow 
The Chancellor had that day, 
Knowing how for a shadow he 
The substance trucked away— 
Deep felt the Homeric critic 
The tale that Homer told 
How, in the barter, Diomed 
Exchanged his brass for gold. 


xxi. 


And Pam was there, still jaunty, - 
Elastic, trimly laced, 

But looking much too Frenchified 
To suit the present taste: 

His pal, the Bedford Bantam 
Had a grandchild weak and ill, 

And though he yearned to see the fray, 

Paternal feelings had their way; 

The old ’un stayed at home that day 
To nurse his little Bill, 


XXII. 


The babe whose idiot features 
Ancestral sins disclose, 
Despised of all, disgrace of kin, 
And ridicule of foes— 
Whose misbegotten being: 
Is dishonour to his name, 
Link in a still-descending line 
To end in woe and shame. 
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XXIII, 


But now the ring was forming 

Around the champions twain ; 
The circling crowd kept surging on, 

And then surged back again ; 
And the weak were sorely damaged, 

And by dexterous hands and sly 
Pockets were searched, for prigging swells 
(As Ainsworth, my informant, tells) 

Now faked the nimming cly. 


XXIV. 


And a Saturday Reviewer, 
One Mr. Bilious Prig, 
An old young fellow, with false teeth 
And a very youthful wig, 
Got beanebed, by a Scotchman, 
Who jammed his hat so tight 
That he couldn’t get it off again 
In time to see the fight, 


xXXV. 


And ’mid the throng movy’d darkly, 
Most piteous to behold, 

His feelings pent from natural vent, 
For he couldn’t even scold ; 

And a thief who picked his pocket, 
Got (‘twas hardly worth his while) 

Prescriptions for Acidit 
And a remedy for Bile. 


xXxVI. 


Down to the waist the champions 

Stood naked to the sight,— 
Secure the strong American 

Appeared in towering height ; 

His arm both long and powerful, 

To guard or deal the stroke ;— 
Beneath the white skin, to and fro, 
Glancing the steely muscles go ; 

On trunk and limbs the sinews show 

Like ivy-stems on oak. 


XXVII. 


And as in Rome’s arena, 

In her day of power and pride, 
Some fair-haired gladiator, nursed 
By Trent’s or Thames's side, 

Matched with a dusky foeman, 
Of Mauritania’s brood ; 

So, opposite, in contrast strong, 
The swarthy Champion stood. 
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XXVIII. 


I cannot say that boxing 
Improves the human fi 

That either profile clearly showed 
A flowing Phidian trace ; 

And any antique statues 
They resembled, must be those, 

A little chipt from long neglect, 
And damaged in the nose. 


XXIXx, 


Chance gave the choice to Heenan, 
Who took the shaded place ; 
Apollo showered his rays upon 
The dazzled Champion’s face. 
Both smiling stood, both cautious, 
At distance feigned, and sparred, 
Like men who fain would know their foe 
Before they left their guard. 


xxx, 


But soon the game grows earnest, 
More swift the changing blows ; 
Like some great engine, to and fro 
The stranger’s left arm goes ; 
Before its rushing violence 
His footing none may keep ; 
And twice the Champion reels and falls, 
*Mid shouts and murmurs deep. 


XXXiI. 


But ever he uprises, 
With step both firm and light, 
And still opposes vigilance 
And skill to strength and height ; 
Still as the towering foeman 
Breaks in above his guard, 
The Champion, hurled like stone from sling, 
Recalcitrant across the ring, 
Goes headlong to the sward. 


XXXII. 


And seeing how he staggered 
Beneath those thundering blows, 

Each Yankee loud derided, 
Exulting through his nose, 

These taunts the impatient Champion 
To fiercer action stung, - 

And, springing in, he dealt a stroke 
That o’er the meadow rung, 
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Stern as the stroke of cestus, 
Or hand in glove of mail, 
Splitting and crushing brow and cheek, 
Like corn beat down by hail ; 
The tall foe reels before it, 
And counter cheers as loud 
As hailed the American before, 
Rise from the wavering crowd. 


XXXIV. 


But now a general murmur 
The English side depressed, 

For his right arm the Champion hung 
Disabled on his breast,— 

That strong right’arm, whose single stroke, 
In many a bloody fray, 

Delivered straight and fall, had been 
Decisive of the day. 


XXXV. 
Yet Sayers, dauntless boxer, 


Right home his left hand sped 
Thrice and again, till reeled the foe 


Wide-tottering, streaming red, 
Like stalwart Bacchanalian 

Drunk with his drink divine, 
When past his lips the flagon slips, 

And floods his breast with wine. 


XXXVI. 


Long time these modern Spartans 
Contested still the prize ; 

Long steps the sun, since they begun, 
Had made across the skies ; 

And still, with fronts undaunted, 
(Though sore defaced and smashed . 

Like figure-heads on hostile prows) 
They rose, advanced, and clashed. 


XXXVII. 


Nor can the Muse determine 
Who most renowned should be, 
He who through that stern strife displayed 
The spirit high and undismayed 
That urged him o’er the sea, 
Or he who strove so nobly, 
Though reft of half his might— 
Equal the valour, shared the meed, 
Since neither was by fate decreed 
Victorious in the fight. 
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Most impotent conclusion 
Had this combat long and stout, 
When constables and lawless mob 
Turned all the scene to rout— 
The ring’s fair precincts broken, 
Wild rallies, aimless blows, 
A throng that on the arena gained 
Until no fighting-space remained— 
In turmoil vexed the strife attained 
Its indecisive close :— 


XXXIX, 


Close much to be lamented, 
For the laurel must remain 
Without a wearer, and my song 
Without a crowning strain. 
Beyond the unsettled issue 
New arguments are seen, 
And disputants their weapons wield, 
Manceuvring in the boundless field 
Of all that might have been. 


XL. 


By none so much as Heenan 
Must that mischance be felt, 

Who back to those expectant shores 
Returns without the Belt, 

For, though exalted office 
No doubt awaits him there, 

Yet, beltless, he will scarcely gain 

What, conqueror, he might well attain— 
The Presidential Chair ! 


XLI. 


Meanwhile there swelled through London 
Vague rumours of the fray, 

No man, whate’er his own affair, 
Thought much of it that day— 

Swells at club-breakfasts, pausing 
In gastronomic joys, 

And little boys, who, going to school, 
Met other little boys, 


XLIt. 


And patriarchs old and hoary, 
And matrons grave and staid, 
And the sick with his physician, 
And the swain with blushing maid. 
Fair penitents conferring 
With parsons Puseyite, 
And clients with their men of law,— 
All asked, How went the fight ? 
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XLIIl. 


And well may both brave nations 
Be proud of both brave sons ; 
Through all the triumphs of the race 
A thread in common runs ; 
Still Jonathan must feel to John 
As son to noble sire, 
Still John (tho’ sometimes moved to chide), 
Watching the boy that left his side, 
As on he goes with giant stride, 
Must wonder and admire. 


XLIV,. 


Embalmed in verse strong Dares 
To far times lives anew, 
Why not strong Heenan? Have we not 
Our brave Entellus too? 
And I would some worthier poet, 
In more melodious rhyme, 
Should sing the Battle of the Belt, 
And send it down through time. 





THE BALANCE OF PARTY. 


So completely has the balance be- 
tween the two great parties in the 
State been restored within the last 
few weeks, that it is difficult to real- 
ise the fact of its having been lost, 
and to all appearance irrevocably, 
at an earlier period of the session. 
When the Houses of Parliament as- 
sembled in January last, the Tory par- 
ty imagined that they were a power 
in the State, that they held a strong 
position in the Lower House, and 
that they could compel the existing 
Government to respect their wishes. 
In a moment they found themselves 
bereft of power, in a hopeless mino- 
rity, a derision to their enemies, and 
a wonder to themselves, The Whigs 
flapped their wings and crowed 
mightily, for, lo! the Radical policy 
was in the ascendant, the Tories 
had no chance against it, and there 
beamed upon the Treasury benches 
the prospect of a long lease of office. 
The Tories were dumbfounded, and 
felt so strongly the justice of their 
cause, that some of them began to 
ascribe their discomfiture to the bad 
management of their leaders. A few, 


echoing the popular ery that at last 
we have Demosthenes among us, at- 
tributed the success of the most reck- 
less Budget that has ever been pro- 
posed by a British minister to the 
marvellous eloquence of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and felt that 
the party had committed a grand 
blunder in allowing Mr. Gladstone 
to be severed from their ranks, no 
matter what the price of his adhe- 
sion. Others doubted the compe- 
tence of Mr. Disraeli, and felt that a 
chief of different mettle would either 
have led them on to certain victory, 
or would have masked defeat by 
avoiding a disastrous division. In 
the confusion of party, the wildest 
explanations were hazarded. But 
it will now, we think, be admitted, 
that the temporary success of the 
Budget was due neither to the merits 
of Mr. Gladstone nor to the faults 
of Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Gladstone, with 
all his merits, is regarded as a thorn 
in the side of his friends, who cannot 
mention him without shaking their 
heads; and Mr. Disraeli, whatever 
be his faults, is certainly not answer- 
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able for the mistakes committed in 
what he has happily described as the 
delirium of the Treaty. 

Four circumstances conspired to 
render the Opposition timid, and to 
give the Government a triumph. In 
the first place, nobody wished to 
displace the Cabinet. There have 
lately been so many changes of Gov- 
ernment, that, in the interest of the 
Constitution, all Tory members have 
been anxious to give the Ministers a 
fair trial. They have no desire for 
office, as the result of a party move. 
They are willing to bide their time, 
well assured that the Cabinet has in 
itself all the elements of a speedy 


‘ dissolution. Some. members of the 


Cabinet are known to have Oon- 
servative tastes ; others have friendly 
relations with the chiefs of Opposi- 
tion. Even at the cost of accepting 
such a monster as the Budget, the 
Tory party shrank from striking a 
blow which might be fatal to such a 
Ministry as the present. A second 
consideration increased their unwill- 
ingness. Under most critical cireum- 
stances, the Cabinet announced to 
Europe through the Treaty that their 
relations with France were of the 
most friendly nature. The news 
seemed too good to be true; but 
there were the assertions of the 
Ministry made at their peril, and 
there was the fact of the Treaty, 
which gave to these assertions the 
semblance of validity. Many of 
those who were not convinced were 
at least perplexed, felt that they 
could not take upon themselves to 
give the lie to the Government, and 
decline to run the risk of a mis- 
understanding with France which 
an adverse vote might involve. We 
were arming against the Emperor— 
we were engaged in most delicate 
negotiations, that in a moment might 
have precipitated war. Who can 
wonder if, when the Oabinet declared 
that they had discovered a means of 
averting strife and insuring eternal 
wm there were those among the 
ories who, however distrustful of 
such glittering promises, declined 
the responsibility of peremptorily 
meeting Ministers with a haughty 
negative? Add to this a third fact, 
that the reduction of the Paper 
Duties acted on a very large por- 


tion of the press as a direct bribe, 
that consequently a considerable 
clamour was raised in favour of 
the Budget by a very noisy set of 
personages, and that many members 
of the Tory party could not affect 
to be insensible to the appeals, 
urgent and defiant, which came to 
them through these organs of public 
opinion. Lastly, the Treaty offered a 
bribe to our manufacturing and com- 
mercial centres—to Belfast and to 
Liverpool, which are represented 
by Tories in the House of Com- 
mons, not less than to Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Newcastle. The 
Tory representatives of such towns + 
were obliged to consider the inter- 
ests of their constituents. Their 
hands. were tied. They could not 
well vote in favour of a Budget which, 
to the country at large, boded no 
good; and they could not well vote 
against measures which would con- 
fer benefits on the particular locali- 
ties with which they were connected. 
The fear of ousting the Ministry, 
quashing the Treaty, offending 
France, and precipitating a Enuro- 
pean crisis, was so great, that 
the Tories were in a hopeless minor- 
ity. The Government was safe. In- 
fluenced by the considerations we 
have enumerated, the Opposition re- 
fused to run the risk of expressing 
want of confidence in the Ministry. 
Suddenly the bubble has burst, 
the horizon has cleared, the delirium 
of the Treaty has been followed by 
the return of reason. In the annexa- 
tion of ‘Savoy, Louis Napoleon has 
furnished us with a key to the much- 
lauded Treaty. It is universally ad- 
mitted, that had the design of the 
French Emperor been known from 
the first, there would have been no 
chance of the British Parliament 
giving its sanction to the instrument 
negotiated by Mr. Cobden. It is 
palpable that the provisions of the 
Treaty were intended as a confection 
to help us to swallow what Louis 
Napoleon knew would be most dis- 
tasteful to us. It appears, however, 
that the design of this astute ruler 
has not yet been plumbed to the 
bottom. We find that we have made 
a mistake, and the mistake which 
we have discovered appears to be 
blinding people to a source of infinite 
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mischief involved in the Treaty. Peo- 
ple expected that commerce was im- 
mediately to flourish between France 
and England—that we should buy 
each other up—and that we were to 
be so necessary to each other as to 
be incapable of using sword or rifled 
gun again. We have now discover- 
ed that we are not to gain so much 
as we expected from the Treaty, 
and that when the ad valorem are 
translated, under Mr. Cobden’s care, 
into specific duties, they will, even 
at the lowest point, amount to a 
heavy protective tariff, and will in 
many cases act as an absolute pro- 
hibition. People, therefore, jump to 
the conclusion that the Treaty is 
naught—that it was never intended 
to be anything—that it is operative 
only on our side, leading us to give 
up a great deal, while we gain but a 
s»ngin return. This we believe to 
be an exaggeration. The Treaty is 
worth something. Mr. Cobden has 
really succeeded in getting our iron 
and coal into France on better terms 
than before. Louis Napoleon was 
obliged to give us a sop, and he has 
furnished himself in this way with 
those two articles which a great 
military nation most requires. But 
is this all? Is the purchase of our 
coal and our iron useful simply in 
storing French arsenals and working 
French railways ? It will lead to 
another result, which those who 
dwell on the worthlessness of the 
Treaty have quite forgotten. It will 
tend to depreciate the Belgian coal 
and iron, which hitherto have been 
very greatly favoured in the French 
tariff. Depreciating the coal and iron 
of Belgium, it will cause depression 
and suffering in the mining districts 
of that country; it will create such 
discontent as may express itself in 
a desire for annexation to France, 
which would effectually remove the 
duty on Belgian articles sent to the 
French market. According to Mr. 
Bright’s view of the value of patriot- 
ism, if we can cut out the Belgians 
from the French market, we shall very 
soon make annexation not only wel- 
come to them, but a necessity. And 
it therefore appears, that at the very 
moment when Louis Napoleon was 
meditating the annexation of Savoy, 
he was soothing our fears and tickling 


our hopes by means of a concession 
which leads directly to a further ex. 
tension of the French frontier, and 
another outrage to peace in the an. 
nexation of Belgium. M. Thouvenel 
it is true, denies that his master has 
any designs upon the neutral terrj- 
tory of King Leopold ; but French 
diplomacy has been so tortuous, that 
when the Foreign Office repudiates 
any design, people begin to feel that 
there must be some truth in what 
previously was nothing more than 
suspicion. 

Although the evil in this direction 
has not yet been recognised—althongh’ 
it has not yet fully appeared that the 
annexation of Belgium is involved in 
our acceptance of the French Treaty, 
enough of Napoleon’s design was un- 
masked to make us feel that we had 
been thoroughly duped. The eyes of 
the public were at the same time 
gradually opened to other grave de- 
fects of the financial scheme. It in- 
creases the income tax, in violation of 
innumerable pledges; it insures a de- 
ficieney of more than £12,000,000 for 
next year’s budget ; it does not even 
provide a revenue sufficient to cover 
the expenditure of the current year; 
and when these and other defects 
were pointed out, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had the imprudence 
to assert the propriety of leaving a 
large deficit and an uncertain future 
to the financial wisdom of a Parlia- 
ment elected by the six-pound house- 
holders. The designs of Napoleon 
and the dreams of Mr. Gladstone have 
at last thoroughly alarmed the House 
of Commons; all its latent conserva- 
tism is aroused, and a session that 
coinmenced with pseans for Gladstone 
and Manchester, gives every prospect 
of closing in derision of the “ trans- 
cendent orator,’ and in detestation 
of cotton statesmanship. In not a 
few of the debates this is pretty 
clearly indicated, but most of all in 
the division on the Ballot, on Chureh- 
Rates, on the Paper Duties, and in the 
discussions on the abortive Reform 
Bill. 

The question of the Ballot creates 
a division, but seldom raises a debate 
worthy of the’ name. Mr. He 
Berkeley makes his usual speech, fa 
of quotations and bad jokes, In 
order that he may have a resting- 
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place for his mass of papers, he gets 
to the seat usually occupied by Mr. 
Disraeli, with the large box before 
jt, and there he holds forth to a House 
that is pretty well filled, not because 
it takes any interest in the discussion, 
but because it scents the coming 
division. The only thing remark- 
able in this particular debate was 
the reception given to that “chip of 
the old block,” the junior member 
for Carlisle. The House of Commons 
usually receives with the utmost in- 
dulgence all maiden efforts. But 
if maiden speeches, in addition to 
being ridiculons, interfere with dinner, 
woe be to the speaker. Mr. Law- 
son has an unfortunate lisp, and a 
pompous way of saying nothing. He 
was coughed down, and no doubt the 
old block of which he is a chip was 
thankful that, having left the House 
a few minutes before, he was not pre- 
sent to witness the humiliation of his 
nephew. Whenever a man has any- 
thing to say, the House of Commons 
always listens, and a cool spectator 


‘is often amazed at the conceit and 


bull-dog courage of men who, in spite 
of all interruption, push on and deter- 
mine to speak because they rose to 
make a speech. The only member 
who was really attended to was Lord 
Palmerston, who put everybody in 
good-humour with his jesting pro- 
posal, that when Henry Berkeley 
should be gathered to his fathers, and 
the time should come for his friends 
to think of a monument for him, it 
should be in the form of a ballot-box. 
When the question came to a divi- 
sion, it was found that in a House of 
400 members the friends of secret vot- 
ing could only muster 147 names, Mr. 
Berkeley had been very confident. A 
Cabinet of which Mr. Bright was the 
judicious bottle-holder being in 
office, the friends of the Ballot be- 
gan to wax valiant, and to hope all 
things. They were aghast at their 
discomfiture. Beaten by 107 votes, 
it was a disgrace to those who year 
by year had been diminishing the 
distance between the Ayes and the 
Noes, and who were now in full view 
of victory. They tried to explain 
away thedefeat. It was all the effect 
of dinner delayed. It was the effect 
of attempting too much. It was the 
effect of interpolating a dull debate 


into the adjourned discussion of the 
Reform Bill. It was evident that 
there was something exceptional in 
the magnitude of the defeat, for the 
House of Commons was immediately 
afterwards counted out. The ad- 
vanced Radicals could not see the 
true explanation, that already the 
Conservative feeling of the House 
began to show itself. With a Budget 
before the country that was the first 
step to the confiscation of middle- 
class wealth, and a Reform Bill by the 
side of it that despoiled the middle 
class of their power, the sense of 
danger began to work, and the mo- 
tion for the Ballot was ignominiously 
rejected. 

In itself this discussion might 
scarcely be worthy of notice, only 
when we are told that other suc- 
cesses obtained by the Tories were 
stolen victories and casual events, it 
is worth remembering that they have 
not been so isolated as it is conveni- 
ent to aver. The division on Church- 
Rates was palpable proof of the 
Tory reaction that had set in. The 
opponents of the Church have been 
carrying their opposition to Church- 
rates by triumphant majorities. In 
the last struggle, however, their suc- 
cess dwindled to a majority of 9 in a 
House of 461 members. Mr. Bright 
imagines that if a majority of 13 is 
sufficient to overthrow a Ministry, a 
majority of 9 is quite enongh to re- 
peal a tax. It is a fine illustration 
of the arithmetical style of argument 
which finds favour in the eyes of 
Manchester. It so happens that a 
majority of 1 against it in the House 
of Commons would in a moment send 
a Cabinet to the right about. Either 
it must resign, or appeal to the coun- 
try. Therefore, according to Mr, . 
Bright, a majority of 1 is more 
than sufficient to secure the enact- 
ment of any measure introduced into 
Parliament. A grapestone is enough 
to choke off a Ministry; but a rate 
that has been in existence for hun- 
dreds of years, or a tax like that on 
paper, which has long been one of 
permanent impost, is far less import- 
ant than any Ministry; therefore 
something less than a grapestone will 
suffice to insure its destruction. 
When Mr. Bright propounded this 
argument in St. Martin’s Hall the 
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other day, we can easily imagine him 
to have resorted to the little trick of 
manner with which he usually follows 
up any of his good sayings—chuck- 
ing his nose with the back of his 
hand. Mr. Bright is one of the most 
natural of living speakers, He has 
very little gesture. In his left hand 
he holds a few notes; his right 
hand he stows away in his waistcoat 
pocket. But whenever he raises a 
laugh, up goes that inevitable fore- 
finger to his nostrils, the object of 
the trick being to conceal the smile 
that disturbs his lip as he perceives 
the success of his sally. How he 
must have laughed at his audience, 
and how he must have desired to 
conceal his laughter, as he advauced 
that wonderful argument in praise 
of slender majorities. Alas for his 
facts! If a majority of 9 means vic- 
tory, it is a victory that is only less 
disastroiis than defeat. A majority 
of 9 in favour of abolishing Church- 
Rates, and repealing the Paper 
Duties, is tantamount to a battle 
drawn, and a battle drawn is in 
these cases a battle lost. The Tory 
party had all the more honour in 
their defence of Church-Rates, inas- 
much as, in the way of speaking, that 
defence devolved almost entirely on 
the Tory chiefs. On the occasion of 
the adjourned debate which ended 
in the division, the discussion was 
left, we may say, exclusively to Mr. 
Bright on the one side, and to Messrs. 
Whiteside and Disraeli on the other. 
The most remarkable display of 
Conservative feeling, however, was 
produced by the discussions on the 
Reform Bill. And here a very strik- 
ing point was the fact that, on the 
ministerial side of the House, mem- 
ber after member arose to express his 
horror of the Government proposition. 
The Member for Edinburgh was one 
of the foremost in expressing frankly 
his distrust of the working classes. 
Mr. Edwin James, professing to sup- 
port an extension of the franchise, as 
any one who expects to remain mem- 
ber for Marylebone must, nevertheless 
made a damaging speech aga nst the 
“ poor little Bill,” by showing that it 
would admit a great many more of 
the working classes to the exercise 
of the franchise than entered into 
Lord John Russell’s calculation. Mr. 


Gregory, from his place immediately 
bebind Mr. Bright, gave some of his 
American experiences to the Ho 
in\a speech that was full of point, and 
warned us from proceeding on that 
downward course which leads direct} 
to universal suffrage and-a demo- 
cratic deluge. Mr. Walter on the 
same side gave expression to similar 
cautions in a speech that told with 
immense effect, especially that part 
of it which he devoted to the re- 
proof of Mr. Bright. The burly de- 
magogue is not loved by the Honse 
of Commons, and he knows it. He 
knows also that he is at any time 
liable to a cutting answer, which he 
has no chance of receiving in more 
popular assemblies, and the fear of 
such a reply acts like a biting frost 
upon his oratory. On the. platform 
he is an oratorial Samson; in the 
House of Commons: he is Samson 
shorn of his locks, and the sport of 
the Philistines. Let us hope that the 
metaphor is not too accurate, and 
that this blind Samson will not 
eventually pull the House about our 
ears. In the mean time he is the butt 
of the House of Commons, and has 
been pleasantly described as a sort of 
legislative Aunt Sally. Everybody 
is having a shy at Aunt Sally. When, 
some time ago, Lord Palmerston re- 


ferred to him as “the reverend gentle. . 
g 


man,” there was a certain degree of 
respect implied in the ludicrous epi- 
thet. How is the mighty fallen, when 


he can be described with applause. 


in the House of Commons as Aunt 
Sally. It is said that the castigation 
which he has received from men of 
every party has affected his health; 
and if this be true, Mr. Walter has a 
good deal to answer for, since the 
punishment administered by him was 
the most severe which the member 
for Birmingham has yet received, 
What made it all the more severe 
was its moderation. Mr. Walter 
stated his facts, and left the conclu- 
sions to be inferred. It was a capi- 
tal illustration of the old saying, that 
the half is greater than the whole, 
and it was a startling contrast to Mr. 
Bright's style of attack. Mr. Bright 
always overdoes an argument: he has 
false facts; he stretches them to the 
most sweeping conclusions; and a 
if these conclusions were not b 
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enough, he ekes them out with fierce 
vituperation. The result is that no 
one attends to what he says, and his 
explosions are for the most part as 
harmless as the explosions of a rocket 
jn the sky. 

The’ finest speech of the Reform 
Bill debate was assuredly that of Sir 
E. B. Lytton; and indeed for high 
oratory he stands first in the House 
of Commons. Other men may equal 
and surpass him in the ordinary con- 
flict of debate, but for pure eloquence 
as distinguished from debate, Sir 
Edward is the only representative 
left of the old demigods—the Can- 
nings and the Shiels. Nothing can 
be more brilliant than his orations, 
and the House of Commons rapidly 
crowds to hear him. At first the 
listener is rather tantalized. He 
catches a word here and a clause 
there, gets the glimpse of some bril- 
liant saying, but loses half the sen- 
tence. Owing, we believe, to a slight 
deafness, Sir E. B. Lytton appears to 
be uncertain in regulating the pitch 
of his voice. When he speaks low, 
every word is distinctly heard; but 
as the sentence rolls on, and the voice 
rises with it, there is a difficulty in 
following him which at first com- 
pletely baffles the auditor. One has 
some idea of how great is the orator’s 
power, when in spite of such a defect 
he can enchain an audience for hours, 
can produce an enthusiasm which 
few may equal, and is accepted as, 
in the loftier sense of the word, the 
first orator in the House of Commons 
—the man who most of all deserves 
a niche in the splendid poem of “St. 
Stephen’s.” The speech in which we 
are at present most interested was 
one of his happiest efforts, and very 
pleasantly combined amusing de- 
scriptions .of popular . habits, with 
philosophical arguments and states- 
maolike warning. It was not a party 
speech; Sir E. Bb. Lytton has not the 
temper of a partisan. On the con- 
trary, it was full of courteous appre- 
ciation of opponents; it expressed 
affectionate admiration of Mr. Glad-. 
stone, and it gave hearty praise to 
Lord John. In point of fact, a party 
speech is generally a mistake. It is 
accepted for what it is worth, and no 
more. The man who combines a 
rm assertion of his ewn opinions 


with a generous consideration for his 
opponents will always be the most 
formidable of speakers; and the op- 
position which Sir E. B. Lytton felt 
it necessary to give to measures, with 
the authors of which he confessed the 
warmest sympathy, carried in conse- 
quence not a little weight, indepen- 
dently of the eloquence with which 
that opposition was enforced. The 
House applauded to the echo; the 
sentences were drowned in cheers; 
and when the orator sat down there 
was such prolonged cheering as we 
have seldom witnessed. No persons 
uncerstand how to cheer like the 
country gentlemen. A cheer in the 
House of Commons means the rapid 
pronunciation of “ Hear” so pecu- 
liarly that the stress is laid upon 
the latter part of the word, and the 
sound, as it is thickened by the 
multiplication of voices, very nearly 
resembles “ Yah, yah, yah, yah, yah.” 
A deafening shout of “Yah, yah, yah!” 
is raised as a song of triumph over 
the opposite side of the House; and 
when it begins to subside again, the 
country gentlemen burst forth in full 
ery, “ Yah, yah, yah!” Etymologi- 
cally, indeed, the “ Yah, yah” of the 
present day is identical with the “ Yea, 
yea” of olden times, and with the “ O 
yes, O yes” which may still be heard 
in courts of justice. Only the mo- 
dern cry has a singularly pugnacious, 
insulting sound, and when “ Yah, 
yah” comes in full chorus from the 
throats of innumerable men, whose 
business it is to cultivate their lungs, 
great is the excitement and the noise. 
The shout that was raised in hon- 
our of Sir Edward B. Lytton was 
as the voice of many waters, and it 
was a shout in which a large section 
of the ministerialists heartily joined. 
The amount of conservative feel- 
ing which has been drawn forth by 
“poor little Bill” has been so great 
that Mr. Disraeli has been accused of 
pusillanimity and bad management 
in not having ventured to oppose the 
measure by a counter-motion. With 
a section of politicians everything 
that Mr. Disraeli does is wrong. He 
is of Hebrew extraction, therefore 
he cannot be an Englishman. He 
has written novels, therefore he can- 
not be a statesman. He is not a 
man of wealth, therefore he must be 
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an adventurer. He is of opinion 
that the names Conservative and 
Liberal do not, if rightly understood, 
express a real Opposition; that we 
should fall back upon the old names 
of Whig and Tory; and that the 
Tories ought, in the true sense of the 
word, to be liberal in their views: 
therefore he has no principle. He 
did his vanities and follies as a 
young man; therefore there is 
nothing but vanity in him still. 
He delivered a series of speeches in 
the House of Commons which, for 
at least the quality of polished and 
successful sarcasm, have been un- 
rivalled in the present century; 
therefore he must have a cynical en- 
venomed nature. Now weare very far 
from setting up Mr. Disraeli as a per- 
fect man. We do not disguise from 
ourselves that he has his faults. 
Where, indeed, are we to Jook for 
the perfect statesman? But in the 
interest of common-sense and fair- 
play we must protest against the 
sort of criticism which has been 
poured upon him for some time past. 
It is the malignant yell of a faction. 
Directly or indirectly, it can be traced 
to Peelite jealousy. And to the 
gentry who are so lavish in their 
vituperation—who see in him nothing 
but a bundle of evil and contempt- 
ible attributes—who describe every 
act of his life as an outrage against 
English ideas of truth, honour, and 
justice—we would suggest a single 
remark. Are they not aware that 
such injustice defeats itself? that the 
man who receives excessive condem- 
nation is certain to enjoy the benefit 
of a reaction, and to be rewarded in 
due time by an excess of praise? 
The man whom they paint—a wretch 
without principle, without feeling, 
without a single good quality—if he 
is not an absolute impossibility, is 
certainly an impossibility at the 
head of the proudest party in the 
State. All the abuse which has 
been directed against Mr. Disraeli 
has not succeeded in displacing him 
from the leadership of the Opposi- 
tion, and it is worthy of inquiry 
whether the man who occupies such 
& position may not possess, at least, 
a few estimable traits, whether in 
intellect he is not something more 
than an intriguer, and whether in 


aspiration he is not something better 
than a place-hunter. 

It is perfectly clear that, by not 
opposing the second reading of the 
Reform Bill, Mr. Disraeli took the 
most effectual means of securing 
for it universal ridicule. Such ig 
party feeling, that if he had opposed 
it, ministerialists would have been 
up in arms for its defence, Nay, 
how could the Tory party oppose it 
without incurring the imputation of 
factious motives? Having last year 
produced a Reform Bill, which is 
now pronounced on all hands to be 
infinitely preferable to the odious 
progeny of Lord John, the second 
reading of the measure was opposed 
on grounds which might have been 
urged with propriety when the Bill 
had gone into committee, but were 
universally scouted by the Tory party 
as insufficient, and merely factions, 
when urged in opposition to the less 
advanced stage of the Bill. Their 
own arguinents would have been 
turned against them, and it would 
have been impossible to resist the 
conclusion, that if it was factious to 
oppose the second reading of Mr, 
Disraeli’s Bill, it was equally fac- 
tious to oppose the second reading 
of Lord John’s. Then we are told 
that the real fanlt of Mr. Disraeli 
dates further back—that he ought 
never to have introduced a Reform 
Bill. But how could he have helped 
himself? Whig and Radical were on 
the wateh,and if Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment had declined to introduce a Re- 
form Bill, there would instantly have 
been proposed a vote of want of con- 
fidence. The Opposition had really 
no case against the Tory Government, 
in refusing to read their Reform Bill 
a second time. How much stronger 
their position would have been if Mr. 
Disraeli had risen before his big box, 
and had announced that it was not 
his intention to propose a farther 
extension of the franchise? To say 
that the Tories ought never to have 
proposed a Reform Bill, is to say 
simply that the Tories ought never 
to have taken office. The success in 
the present session of the Tory tac- 
tics with regard to reform has been 
such, that while at first the great 
Cotton party sneered at the leader of 
Opposition for his timidity, they now 
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find out that he is a master of 
“Machiavellian policy” and “ma- 
lignant subtlety,” and that the con- 
tempt which has been poured upon 
the Bill is entirely owing to the ingen- 
uity of a perfect fiend—a Mephis- 
topheles in the senate. The Bill is 
doomed. If it ever goes into commit- 
tee, we believe it will not come out 
again, and that the ricketty little 
thing will never find its way to the 
House of Lords. 

The strength of Conservative feel- 
ing displayed in the votes and debates 
to which we have referred was not 
likely to wane, as time began to show 
the blundering of which Mr. Glad- 
stone had been guilty in his Budget. 
Mr. Disraeli had once and again fol- 
lowed up his memorable speech on 
the Budget by attacking, as they 
came before the House, the de- 
tails of which it was composed, 
and by exhibiting all the weak 
points of a minister “ transcendent” 
in oratory and transcendental in fin- 
ance. He showed the enviable good 
fortune of Mr. Gladstone, who had 
enjoyed for seven years the false 
celebrity of that famous budget of 
1853, which made so many brilliant 
promises that have all been falsified. 
He pointed out how frequently the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer makes 
use of his eloquence to gild a fallacy, 
to distort a faet, and to persuade the 
House of Commons in spite of itself. 
He turned into ridicule the lofty as- 
sumptions and the tyrannical style 
of one who is supposed to be above 
rebuke. It fared with Mr. Gladstone 
as it has fared with every one who 
has provoked the criticism of Mr. 
Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli discredited 
the authority of Sir Robert Peel as 
the Tory chief; he discredited Sir 
Charles Wood as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; he has succeeded in dis- 
crediting Mr. Gladstone. This was 
very evident when the Bill for the 
repeal of the Paper Duties came to 
the third reading. It then appeared 
that the only thing which prevented 
even the supporters of the Ministry 
from throwing out the Bill and de- 
nouncing Mr. Gladstone’s finance as 
charlatanry, was the fear that an ad- 
verse vote might upset the Ministry. 
It is no secret that a considerable 
party in the Cabinet have been greatly 


dissatisfied with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his whims— 
whims to which the Cabinet were 
obliged to consent under peril of dis- 
solution. But Mr. Gladstone’s dreams 
were becoming too serious, when, in 
addition to leaving a deficit of not 
less than a dozen millions to be pro- 
vided for next year, it appeared from 
the prospects both of diminished re- 
venue and increased expenditure, 
that we are likely to face a deficit in 
the current year; and such men as 
Edward Ellice on the side of the 
Whigs gave their adhesion to the 


‘protest, which Sir Francis Baring on 


the same side did not hesitate to urge 
when the Budget, as a whole, was 
voted by the House of Commons. If 
independent Whigs of high standing 
thus felt that they could not con- 
scientiously support Mr. Gladstone’s 
transcendental finance, it will be un- 
derstood that Tories who had no party 
scruples to deter them were strong 
in their opposition. Sir Stafford 
Northcote proposed a resolution to 
the effect that in the uncertain 
state of our finances, it is inexpe- 
dient to part with the Paper Duties, 
He is a most able man, and never 
rises unless he has something of 
importance to .say. Could he mc- 
dulate his voice a little more, in- 
stead of saying everything in the 
same tone, he would be one of 
the most etective speakers in the 
House of Commons. Any one who 
will take the trouble to read his 
speech, delivered on the 8th of May, 
will see that it was a most convine- 
ing one, and that it was not fairly 
answered by any of the subsequent 
speakers. It was, indeed, unanswer- 
able. He made it clear as day, that 
the Government had prepared a de- 
ficit fur the current year. The Gov- 
ernment had nothing to reply, and 
unfortunately, they had no one to 
make their nothing look like some- 
thing. They were alinost all out dining, 
and their defence was left in the hands 
of Mr. Milner Gibson, who can make a 
tolerable speech when he is prepared, 
but who makes one of the sorriest 
off-hand debaters. His speech was 
a dead failure. He never once came 
near Sir Stafford Northcote’s argu- 
ment. He shunned the encounter; 
and his reply was so lamentably be 
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side the question, that it amounted 
to a confession of inability, and did 
more harm than good. About the 
time of his sitting down, the diners- 
out, with their white neckcloths, 
began to drop in, and it became evi- 
dent that we were to have a sharp 
tug of war. Mr. Ellice rose to say, 
that much as he disapproved of the 
Paper Duties in themselves, yet. he 
could not vote for their repeal in the 
present financial condition of the 
country. In a few pithy sentences 
he-condensed Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
argument into a clincher against the 
Government. Mr. Gladstone was one 
of those who had, greatly daring, 
dined, and he rose to reply. It was 
one of his usual speeches, in which 
he attempted to envelope the facts in 
a cloud of words; and by his solemn 
manner to convince the House that 
a man so good, so earnest, so con- 
scientious, could not deceive it— 
could not lead it astray—ought to 
receive its confidence. A number of 
his followers are deluded by the idea 
that a man of fine feeling must 
ve a great statesman, and that 
good intentions will balance the 
national | accounts — perhaps pay 
the Nati6nal Debt, which, by the 
way, Mr. Gladstone proposed to do 
in his badget of 1853. It is one of 
those fallacies which have wonder- 
fully helped Mr. Gladstone’s oratory, 
and have given him a spurious in- 
fluence in the House of Commons. 
Everybody knows What, according 
to the description of Sterne, Oba- 
dial’s bull did with such infinite 
gravity that he never lost his reputa- 
tion in spite of innumerable failures. 
Mr. Gladstone has in this respect a 
resemblance to that celebrated bull. 
He advances his sophisins with such 
solemnity that people fancy there 
must be something in them, Is it 
possible for a man who appears to 
be so much in earnest to say any- 
thing that can give one a false im- 
pression, or is neariy allied to utter 
nonsense? He made an effurt of this 
kind to save his bill for the repeal of 
the Paper Duties, the chief point of 
his arguinent being that it was un- 
precedented for the House of Com- 
mons to resist on the third reading a 
money Dill, which, after being pro- 
posed by the Ministers of the Crown, 


it had accepted on the second read- 
ing. It was a reply that could not 
hold water, and was as fallacious ag 
the assertions of the penny papers, 
that it is beyond the power of the 
House of Lords to throw out a money 
bill sent up to it by the lower House, 
Mr, Baring disposed of the Chancel- 
lor’s subtleties in a few words, and 
then Mr. Disraeli rose to finish the 
debate. It was a most telling speech, 
the most eloquent delivered in the 
present session by the Tory leader. 
He showed, in the first place, that 
the facts were undisputed and unde- 
niable, that in consequence of uncer- 
tainties which must enter into the 
calculation of every budget, and 
which were developed into painful 
realities sooner than usual in a bud- 
get framed so ambitiously and specu- 
latively as that of Mr. Gladstone, we 
had a deficit staring us in the face; 
and then he proceeded to attack Mr, 
Gladstone generally, as a financier, as 
an orator, and as a despot in the 
House. He exposed the absurdity 
of his great rival’s pretensions, and 
gave one of those philippics for 
which he earned his earliest celebrity. 
Glancing at the state of Europe, he 
asked, is this a time when the country 
can affurd to trust a finance minister 
who indulged so palpably in clap- 
trap, and whose schemes had all 
ended in failure? The cheering was 
prodigious. The squires at the ora- 
tor’s back were wild with excite- 
ment, With not a little confi- 
dence they went into the division 
lobby. In a house of 429, the third 
reading of the bill was carried by 
a small majority of 9. It is quite 
certain that, but for the fear of dis- 
possessing the Government, the ma- 
jority would have been the other way ; 
and as it was, a sufficient indication 
was given of the opinion of the House 
of Commons to suggest to the Peers 
what they ought to do. It was neces- 
sary to provide for a certain deficit; 
but it was also necessary to protest 
against Mr. Gladstone’s principles of 
finance, and to give a salutary check 
to that Cotton party which threatens 
to render England, in the world’s eye, 
as cheap as are all the productions 
of Manchester. 

The Lords did their duty, and by 
the overwhelming majority of two to 
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one out of nearly three hundred votes 
threw out the Bill for the repeal of 
the Paper Duties, and asserted in no 
mincing fashion the privileges of the 
Peerage. Everybody expected that 
the Government would receive a de- 
cisive check on the subject of their 
finance from the Upper House, but 
certainly no one could anticipate that 
they would find themselves in such a 
miserable minority. When it was 
first announced, indeed, that the 
House of Lords was likely to oppose 
the abolition of the Paper Daties, great 
was the fluttering among the penny 
demagogues, and so firmly did, they 
imagine that what was all-important 
to the proprietors of a few straw- 
paper journals was all-important to 
the people of England, that they 
hoped to be able to get up an agita- 
tion sufficient to intimidate Lord 
Derby and the whole of the aristo- 
cracy. A very large meeting was held 
in St. Martin’s Hall. Large meetings 
can be held anywhere if a great gun 
is in position on the platform, and 
promises to go off with a mighty de- 
tonation. It is well known that on 
a platform Mr. Bright is the greatest 
of all guns. Where there is nobody to 
contradict him, who can speak more 
loudly than he? In any large city 
there are thousands who would be 
glad to hear the successful orator, 
even though they have not one spark 
of sympathy with his peculiar ideas. 
It is not wonderful that in London, 
where he does not often speak to po- 
pular audiences, he should collect a 
great crowd. It was equally natural 
that the penny papers should repre- 
sent that crowd as a demonstration 
against the iniquity which the House 
of Lords was about to perpetrate. 
Numberless were the speeches and ar- 
ticles and threats thrown out by a 
small but energetic band who saw the 
prize slipping from their grasp. The 
abolition of the Paper Duties is their 
life—it is all the world to them. 
They were frantic; and not content 
to agitate for the repeal, they turned 
their agitation into an insult to the 
House of Lords. The effect of that 
insult is pretty evident in the vote 
to which we have just referred. The 
Duke of Argyle commenced his speech 
by saying that the question of privi- 
lege was so dangerous, that to his 


certain knowledge many noble peers 
who were opposed to the financial 
measures of Mr. Gladstone, and would 
have voted against them in the House 
of Commons, meant, on constitutional 
grounds, and in the interest of the 
House of Lords, to give their suf- 
frage to the Government. The direct 
converse of this might have been 
stated in still stronger terms on the 
opposite side of the House. Man 
peers who would have been neutral, 
and would have abstained from any 
vote likely to embarrass the Cabinet, 
felt constrained to come to the rescue 
of the House of Lords, and assert its 
rights once for all. The attempt at 
intimidation, therefore, instead of 
accomplishing what was intended, 
accomplished the very opposite, and 
combined such a majority against 
the government as will carry im- 
mense weight throughout the coun- 
try, and be accepted as a significant 
censure of Mr. Gladstone’s gainbling 
and revolutionary finance. 

The debate raised great expecta- 
tions in the metropolis, and it was 
currently stated that not since the 
discussion on the second reading of 
the bill to repeal the Corn Laws was 
there so much excitement in the 
House of Lords. We should rather 
say about the House of Lords, for 
our hereditary legislators take every- 
thing quietly, and they did not ap- 
pear in great force until they had 
done proper justice to the dinner- 
table. But all about the House—in 
the galleries, in the passages, on the 
steps of the throne, and in those 
wonderful niches and corners, inclad- 
ing the royal box, where people are 
stowed away it is difficult to say 
how—there were immense crowds 
in a state of pleasant excitement. 
Ladies were rustling to their places, 
thanking their cavaliers, compressiag 
their cripoline into the narrowest 
compass, and then taking aim at 
everybody with their opera-glasses. 
Members of the House of Commons 
were dashing in wildly wherever there 
was a chance of finding rest for the 
sole of the foot. Sharp at five o’clock 
there was a rush into the strangers’ 
gallery as into the pit of the Adelphi 
Theatre for the front seats, and there 
was a wild clatter of questions and 
answers, all referring to who is who, 
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From the reporters’ gallery, imme- 
diately below, the men looked down 
with a more jaded sensation at a 
scene that was not entirely new to 
them, and that was likely to afford 
them more labour than pleasure. To 
complete the picture, one saw flitting 
to and fro—out and in ubiquitous 
through doors and _ passages, the 
Mother Carey’s chickens of the brew- 
ing storm—members of the House 
of Commons who are interested in 
penny papers. These unquiet spirits 
were rushing about with great bun- 
dles of most formidable documents 
in their hands, trying to catch some 
noble Jord, and to buckle him to his 
work. As the debate proceeded, 
Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Whiteside would 
drop in to see how all was going, 
would take a quiet survey of the 
House, and then depart to other 
duties. 

The debate, unfortunately for those 
who assembled in such numbers, was 
not an interesting one. The issues 
at stake were tremendous, but the 
discussions which these issues raised, 
turned on questions of precedent and 
of statistics which were not adapted 
for oraterical display. In addition to 
which, when the arguments are all 
on one side, when there is nothing 
to combat, and when speaker after 
speaker has simply to reiterate what 
has been already said, a debate is 
apt to become tedious. On the Goy- 
ernment side there were five speak- 
ers, Lords Granville, Dufferin, Clan- 
ricarde, Cranworth, and the Duke of 
Argyle; but they had absolutely 
nothing to say. Lord Granville de- 
clared that the Paper Duty was a 
very bad tax, that the Government 
could not have foreseen the Chinese 
war, and that very often, when a 
balance-sheet appears to be deficient 
in the middle of the financial year, 
it is found to yield a surplus at. the 
end. Lord Dufferin, who, in de- 
fence of a hopeless cause, spoke 
with a command of language and 
of illustration worthy of his liter- 
ary reputation, stated that, in pre- 
suming to differ with Lord Lyndhurst, 
he was David going out against Go- 
liath—with this difference, however, 
that he had no divine mission. Lord 
Clanricarde declared that he did not 
consider the state of our finances en- 
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couraging (thus admitting the whole 
case against the Government), but 
that nevertheless he would vote for the 
repeal of the Paper Duties, because 
the decision of the House of Com- 
mons had led a good many people 
into commercial engagements which 
it would be extremely inconvenient 
for them to keep. Lord Cran- 
worth admitted that the course 
which the House of Peers proposed 
to take might be constitutional, but 
still argued that it was so thinly 
separated from what seemed to be 
unconstitutional, that to many minds 
the difference would be unintelligible, 
The Duke of Argyle maintained that 
the Government had very good in- 
tentions; and that if the effect of 
their finance was revolutionary, they 
did not inean it to be so. Turning to 
the constitutional question, he made 
that wonderful statement, with re- 
gard to money bills and supply bills, 
in which he cut his own throat as 
neatly as ever speaker did. He ob- 
jected to the precedents adduced by 
Lord Lyndhurst, that they all re- 
ferred to money bills, and not to sup- 
ply bills. It is amazing what argu- 
ments some people will put forward 
when they have nothing to say. A 
hungry man has been known to eat 
his own fingers; and the Duke of 
Argyle was in a state of the most 
abject want when he was reduced to 
such a reply. The facts are, first, that 
Lord Lyndhurst had really quoted 
a precedent relating to a supply bill; 
and, secondly, that the Bill for the 
repeal of the Paper Duties is not a 
supply bill. The Duke admitted that 
the arguments of Lord Lyndhurst 
might have some validity as refer- 
ring to money bills, but that they had 
none as referring to supply. Lord 
Derby, in the gentlest way, pointed 
out the fact that this bill referred not 
to supply, but was a money bill of the 
ordinary class. 

The speaking on the side of Op- 
position was much better and more 
convincing. Here, also, the speakers 
were five—Lords Lyndhurst, Mont- 
eagle, Chelmsford, the Duke of Rut- 
Jand, and the Earl of Derby. Lord 
Lyndhurst’s speech was the wonder- 
ful effort of an old man, who had 
that day completed his eighty-cighth 
year; but apart from this source 
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of interest, it was a perfectly clear 
and unanswerable statement of the 
rights appertaining to the House of 
Lords. He spoke for fifty minutes, 
in a clear voice, that was distinctly 
heard in a house which, notwithstand- 
ing its beauties, does not possess the 
first of all requisites, that of being 
well adapted for>sound. And then 
it devolved on Lord Monteagle to 
make his motion, that the second 
reading of the Bill for the repeal of 
the Paper Duties be postponed to that 
day six months. The noble lord is 
not a brilliant speaker; and as he 
rose, at about a quarter to eight, he 
had to contend for an audience with 
the counter-claims of dinner and tea. 
The bishops and the ladies went off 
to indulge in tea, while the greater 
portion of the male sex were intent 
on more substantial fare. Lord 
Monteagle got on slowly enough 
with a cold and thin audience. Ap- 
parently, also, his speech acted with 
soporific effect on the reporters, for 
they have condensed and toned it 
down. Whig as he is, he said some 
wonderfully kind things of the Go- 
vernment and their financial mea- 
sure, which would have appeared 
very pretty in print. For example, 
in referring to the new sources 
of revenue out of which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer contrived 
to juggle a surplus—such as the 
Spanish debt and the malt and hop 
credits—he stated that this “ revenue 
was raised on a rotten foundation, 
discreditable to all the parties con- 
cerned.” He also described the na- 
tional balance-sheet prepared by Mr. 
Gladstone as “worthy of an insol- 
vent passing through the Bankruptey 
Oourt, and wishing to appear richer 
than he really is.’ Lord Monteagle’s 
office, that of Comptroller of the Ex- 
chequer, has been described in the 
leading journal as the pivot of the 
constitution. A pivot is generally a 
very hard and impenetrable sub- 
stance—sometimes a precious jewel. 
It might be scarcely wise in us to 


represent Lord Monteagle as a bril- 


liant and precious gem of the British 
constitution, but we are at liberty to 
speak of him and his speech as made 
of hard and impenetrable stuff. If 
his matter was dull, it was incontest- 
able; if his statement was prosy, it 


was nevertheless irresistible. And 
no speaker that followed so much as 
attempted to show how we could 
possibly avoid a deficit either in the 
current or in the ensuing year. 

The speech of the evening was Lord 
Derby’s, and the criticism of Mr. 
Gladstone’s finance came with more 
force from him than from either Lord 
Monteagle in the House of Lords, or 
from Mr. Disraeli in the House of 
Commons. People distrust the cri- 
ticism of rival financiers. When Sir 
Francis Baring chose to condemn the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s pro- 
positions, he was reminded some- 
what insolently by Mr. Bright that 
his own budgets were not particu- 
larly happy, and that the Whigs had 
never produced a financier. There 
is a distrust of figures, and we all 
know that, by a skilful shuffling of 
statistics, an adroit arithmetician 
can prove anything he pleases, to 
the bewilderment of an audience 
that forgets the first row of figures 
long before the speaker comes to the 
enunciation of the second. We at 
once trust and distrust the statistics 
of the professed financier. But Lord 
Derby, so far. from being a professed 
financier, was twitted by Lord Gran- 
ville for his dislike of arithmetic. 
There were also private whispers 
among those who wished the Tory 
chief no good, that he always: failed 
in marshalling figures, and that his 
speech, when it came to the 
statistical part, would be a_ per- 
fect jumble of impossible and con- 
tradictory entries. Unluckily for the 
prophets of ill, the speech was as 
clear as crystal, and Lord Derby 
proved that he could, when he chose 
to take the trouble, make a financial 
statement unsurpassable in lucidity 
and accuracy. But the speech was 
more than Jacid—it was a terrible 
exposure. Even Lord Derby’s ene- 
mies will allow that there is nobody 
in Parliament who can equal him in 
critical acumen. He is the most 
masterly critic that we have; and 
when he comes to expose all the 
weak points of a Minister or a mea- 
sure, nothing can stand before his 
ruthless analysis. Mr. Gladstone’s 
finance was exposed on the night of 
the 21st of May last to a trial of this 
sort, and it is needless to say that as 
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Lord Derby weighed it in his bal- 
ance, there was written in many an 
eye throughout the House the Mene, 
Mene of the Chancellor’s fame. He 
took Mr. Gladstone’s own figures. He 
did not dispute the calculations on 
which they were based. Accepting 
the premises, he showed the mighty 
gulf of a deficit, on the brink of 
which, according to the Chancellor’s 
own showing, we are now standing. 
One part of this exposition was espe- 
cially effective—namely, that in 
which he wound up what he had 
to say of the deficit, by denounc- 
ing the schemes of a man who at- 
tempted to get the country out of 
a financial embarrassment by throw- 
ing “double or quits.” A period of 
financial difficulty, says Mr. Glad- 
stone, is the period for the country 
to make experiments which may re- 
trieve all deficiencies. If the experi- 
ments succeed, so. much the better ; 
if they fail, we shall not be much 
worse off than before. “My lords,” 
said Lord Derby, “I say that is not 
the policy of a statesman—it is the 
policy of a desperate and improvi- 
dent gambler.” There was a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who on ac- 
count of his wonderfully prosperous 
budgets in a period of great national 
suffering, was named by William 
Cobbett, Mr. Prosperity Robinson. 
Mr. Gladstone is the legitimate suc- 
cessor of that gentleman, and it will 
not be soon forgotten that he was 
described by Lord Derby as a despe- 
rate and improvident gambler. No 
description could be more true, and 
the name will stick. 

The most important part of Lord 
Derby’s speech,- however, was not 
that which exposed the improvi- 
dence and gambling of which Mr. 
Gladstone had been guilty. The 
failure of all the financial measures 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the desperate character of his 
Budget, had been fully exhibited 
by Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Disraeli’s 
criticism had been followed by the 
attacks of many more who were 
thoroughly disgusted with charla- 
tanry in finance. Lord Derby had 
another and perhaps a more import- 
ant task to fulfil, He not merely 
put the Budget in the fire—he put 
Mr. Gladstone himself into the same 
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furnace. He showed Mr. Gladstone's 
contradictions. He set speech against 
speech, proposal against proposal, 
and showed Mr. Gladstone contra- 
dicting himself in the most barefaced 
way whenever it suited his purpose, 
Everybody knows how very solemn, 
how very earnest Mr. Gladstone can 
be; how greatly his influence with 
the House of Commons depends on 
the belief that here is a man raised 
by moral feeling high above all party 
considerations, to whom honour is 
above all price, to whom truth and 
candour are infinitely more than any 
personal gratification. Other men 
are but mortals—they have personal 
ambition and party feeling to gratify, 
and well may he lecture them, as he 
does, for not being as he is—above 
suspicion. If, as Mr. Disraeli says, 
Mr. Gladstone has been more fortu- 
nate than the bottle conjurer in having 
enjoyed an enviable celebrity of seven 
years, on the faith of promises which 
he was unable to perform, he has en- 
joyed a much longer period of infiu- 
ence in the House of Commons on the 
strength of certain scruples of con- 
science which he was supposed to 
possess. He was such a good man, 
with such a wonderfully tender con- 
science about little things, that every- 
body imagined he must be equally 
tender on great occasions, and a most 
safe guide in any question which we 
should wish to decide with perfect 
candour and freedom from party con- 
siderations. Now, let no one mis- 
understand us. We are very far 
from saying that Mr. Gladstone is 
not a conscientious man. We are 
very far from supposing that he 
would do what he believes to be 
wrong. But whatis conscience? Is 
it not under the dominion of reason; 
and is not réason exceedingly fallible? 
Mr. Gladstone follows his conscience; 
but his conscience is that of a casu- 
ist. People speak of him as Jesuitical. 
They mean precisely what we mean, 
when we describe him as casuistical. 
His is a conscience which no doubt 
may form its decisions with perfect 
honesty, but which plain and straight- 
forward men will always be unwilling 
to regard as a safe guide. It is an 
elastic conscience that, as Lord Der- 
by showed, permits of his saying one 
thing at one time, and contradicting 
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it at a more convenient season. It 
would be vain for us to quote the 
instances recorded by Lord Derby. 
One instance is nothing; it might 
be an accident. It is the united 
sum of an immense variety of cases 
in which Mr. Gladstone has shifted 
his sails to catch the popular breeze, 
that brings conviction home. Let 
_Lord Derby’s speech be studied. 
The latter part of it was almost en- 
tirely made up of quotations. He 
stated his facts, and left his audience 
to draw the inference. That infer- 
ence we have drawn; and it is that, 
granting Mr. Gladstone to be an 
honourable man, his conscience, 
which we have always understood 
to be very tender, is not quite consis- 
tent in the conclusions it sanctions; 
and that for the future the member 
for Oxford University might, with 
advantage, moderate his tone, and 
address the: House of Commons less 
asan angel, and more as a man of 
the world. 

The result of the debate, however, 
is the chief thing. It is the latest 
triumph of the Conservative policy 
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in the present session, and it will re- 
vive the hopes of a party that at the 
commencement of the year seemed 
to be greatly discouraged. The ad- 
verse vove in the House of Lords, 
has, of course, put the drag on Mr. 
Gladstone, and for the future he will 
have to trot down the hill a little 
more gingerly. In the mean time, 
not knowing what a day may bring 
forth, we can only express our hope, 
that as Lord Derby is unwilling for 
the present to take office, and as it 
might even be unadvisable, in pre- 
sent complications, to disturb the 
existing Ministry, they will, now 
that they have got their gambling 
Chancellor pulled up, think a little 
more of the nation and less of a 
class; legislate, if they please, for 
Manchester, but for Manchester as a 
part of England. Let us also hope 
that the revival of a Oonservative 
policy has saved this year from the 
undesirable pre-eminence which it 
had every prospect of attaining, to 
use the phrase of Lord Granville, as 
“the year of immortal smash.” 
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M‘CLINTOCK, CAPTAIN, HIS NARRATIVE OF 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF FRANK- 
LIN, &e., reviewed, 117. 

Manilla, sketches of, 259. 
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the Indians, 217. 
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overthrow, 596 et seg. 
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breach by Nelson, 321—defence of 
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403 et seq. 
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185 et seq. 
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